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DUMBARTON OAKS AND THE LEAGUE 
SOME POINTS OF COMPARISON 
F. P. WALTERS 


(1) 

ANY commentator, however obscure, on the proposals for a Charter 
of the United Nations, drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks! by representatives 
of the United Kingdom, the United States, the Soviet Union and China, 
must approach his task with a grave sense of responsibility. These few 
pages represent the last hope that the condition of the human race may 
develop by peaceful and normal stages from civilization as we know it 
today to the richer, better civilization of the future. The stakes which 
depend upon their success or failure are of incalculable importance. They 
are issued with all prudence as tentative proposals, requiring further study 
not only by the other United Nations but also by the four Governments 
concerned. Nevertheless, subject to the reserved questions, the ultimate 
decisions on which may vitally affect the whole plan, we are bound to take 
it that the proposed Charter represents, in the main, the only plan for a 
new organization for collective security which has any reasonable chance 
of coming into effect. [tis unanimously recommended by the four Delega- 
tions, each of which made substantial contributions to its text, and agreed 
that the joint result was an advance over its own preliminary proposals.” 
While, therefore, the proposals are, as Mr. Hull has said, ‘‘available for 
full study and discussion by the peoples of all countries,” it must be recog- 
nized that the main structure of the proposed Organization is not open to 
radical alteration, and that study and discussion will not be practical unless 
they accept the joint proposals as their general basis. Indeed, to attempt 
to change the main structure would be not merely useless but positively 
harmful. The League of Nations suffered severely from the many people 
who proclaimed that they were all for collective security, but as they did 
not approve of the basic ideas of the Covenant, they were content to see 
the League system brought to nothing. Sincere or insincere, such attitudes 
helped isolationism and spread doubt and discouragement. There was no 
way of promoting collective security before the present war save by 
strengthening the powers, and improving the working, of the League. So 
now, in view of the authority behind:the Dumbarton Oaks project, there 
is no present way of promoting collective security except by doing what 
one can to help forward the coming into force of the Charter as therein 
planned; and when once the Governments of the United Nations have 

‘Dumbarton Oaks Conversations on World Organization, 21st August - 7th October, 1944. 
Statement of Tentative Proposals, Cmd, 6560, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 


*From Mr. Stettinius’s published report to the Secretary of State, which is somewhat 
more informative on these points than the Official Commentary. 
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achieved that essential step, by trying to contribute to the power and 
influence of the new Organization. 

It is the more necessary to realize this, because in the United Kingdom 
as elsewhere, open opposition to the basic idea of collective security is 
already to be observed, and there is no reason to suppose that The United 
Nations! will not also be subjected to the same kind of concealed hostility 
as was the League. Vested interests in ‘‘the old diplomacy”’ are still strong 
—a diplomacy, that is to say, which is based essentially on the predomi- 
nance of bilateral relations between one country and another in political 
and other fields, rather than on the predominance of the international 
organization. Those, therefore, who believe that an effective international 
system is the greatest of all needs for the United Kingdom and for the 
world as a whole, must take care not to give aid and comfort to that section 
of their opponents who profess to hope for such a system in the future 
while criticizing and obstructing its present imperfect forms. 

It must further be observed that, rightly or wrongly, no attempt has 
yet been made in the United Kingdom to enrol public opinion in support 
of the policy to which the Government is committed. The events of the 
pre-war years, and above all the fact that the Government, while professing 
to seek security through the League of Nations, never seriously attempted 
to create the conditions necessary to achieve that aim, but on the contrary 
resented most attempts to support its own proclaimed intentions, and 
seemed to be resigned to. the failure of its policy rather than resolved on 
its success—these things have produced a public opinion which is doubtful, 
sceptical and, worst of all, apathetic, in regard to any system of security. 
There were dangers in the unreasoning confidence and enthusiasm which 
were for a long time felt for the League. It might seem now that the 
Government is afraid of renewing those dangers. But observers of public 
opinion suggest that the situation is now very different, and that the policy 
embodied in Dumbarton Oaks, which cannot succeed unless it is backed 
by a powerful national effort, is more likely to be endangered by the apathy 
than by the enthusiasm of the electorate. 

For these reasons it is essential to bear in mind that the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan is now for practical purposes the only road along which the 
countries of the world can advance towards an effective system of security. 
The study and discussion invited by Mr. Hull must therefore, if they are 
to be usefui and not harmful, be directed towards the improvement of a 
plan whose main basis is accepted as a fait accompli. It is in this spirit 
that an attempt is made in the present article to bring out certain points 
of comparison between the new Organization and the League of Nations, 
from the point of view of its practical working. If such comparisons lead 


1The choice of name is not entirely happy. The use of a capital ‘‘T’’ is hardly enough 
to make it clear whether one is writing of the new Organization or of the United Nations 
in the present sense of the words; in speaking, even that difference is imperceptible. The 
confusion may perhaps be lessened, but will not disappear, with time. It has the further 
disadvantage of not being capable, like the word ‘‘League,’’ of being used as an adjective. 
And does it take a singular or plural verb? 
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occasionally to questioning and in one or two cases to suggestions for minor 
alterations in the proposed plan, these are made in no critical spirit and 


tend in the main to bring out potentialities which may already exist in the 
text. 


(2) 


For various reasons there is nothing to be gained by attempting a 
thorough comparison of the proposed Charter of The United Nations with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. In the first place, the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals (hereafter in this article called the Project) do not purport 
to be drafted in treaty form and, even with no change of substance, the 
Project as a whole will clearly look very different after this has been done. 
Some commentators, when it was first published, accounted it among its 
virtues that it was less ‘‘legalistic’’ than the Covenant. This does not mean 
very much. If the charter is to be an efficient working instrument, the 
obligations which it entails, and the rights which it builds up, for the 
members of the Organization, will have to be expressed in the clearest 
possible language. Legalistic, or at least precise, wording need not exclude 
that flexibility in procedure on which the Official Commentary! (para. 13) 
rightly lays stress. Indeed as regards procedure it is scarcely possible to 
imagine greater flexibility than existed in the working of the League. 
The Council and Assembly had no difficulty in inventing and using an 
extraordinary variety of different methods of work. At the same time 
the actual wording of each article of the Covenant was subjected to micro- 
scopic study, and this not simply from a theoretical point of view, but in 
order to discuss the action which could or could not, should or should not, 
be taken in virtue of its terms. When the Project has become the Charter, 
its wording will be a matter of essential importance. 


In the second place, the Project is still in the stage of tentative proposals 
which can only be considered in a theoretical or speculative way. The 
Covenant, on the other hand, is inevitably judged in the light of the actual 
working of the League. It was the source of a living organism which 
included at one time or another practically every State whether great or 
small with the single exception of the United States. In studying its text, 
we cannot separate the idea of how it was planned to operate from the 
recollection of how it did in fact operate. (It is indeed a weakness in 
much of the discussion on the history of the League, that writers fail to 
distinguish between the consequences which flowed from the text of the 
Covenant and those which flowed from particular political decisions, e.g., 
the defection of the United States.) Between two texts which must 
inevitably be considered from such different points of view, detailed com- 
parison can hardly be of value. 


In the third place, the Project is still incomplete, not only in form but 
also in substance. Among other points reserved for further consideration, 


14 Commentary on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for the Establishment of a General 
International Organization, Cmd. 6571, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944, 
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the major question of a Great Power veto is still unsettled. This problem 
is referred to later: here it is merely mentioned as a further reason why it 
does not seem possible at present to attempt a close comparison of the 
provisions of the Project with those of the Covenant. 

At the same time it is both right and inevitable that the Project should 
be examined in the light of both the aims and the achievements of the 
League; such a study is, at the least, a necessary element in attempting to 
form a judgment as to the prospects of the new Organization. A number 
of comparisons are made in the first eleven paragraphs of the Official 
Commentary. They must be read with respect; but those who know the 
history of the League are likely to consider them somewhat misleading in 
various ways. The general effect is undoubtedly to make the difference 
between the Covenant system and the Dumbarton Oaks system greater 
than it really is. This is in part the natural result of assuming that the 
provisions of the Project will function just as they are intended to do, 
while judging those of the Covenant in the light of their actual application. 
The Commentary could hardly do otherwise: but the reader might have 
been warned to bear this vital consideration in mind. Further, while the 
Project is, very properly, seen in a uniformly favourable light, there are 
not a few references to the League which seem to underestimate and even 
to mis-state the facts." 

All this is harmless enough so long as it is not carried to a point where 
there lurks a danger which was a serious cause of weakness to the League, 
namely the belief that so good a machine has been created that it will work 
with no special call for continued effort. It was not any defect in the 
Covenant which led to the defeat of the League. Official speeches and 
comment on the League sometimes seem to suggest that the United King- 
dom and other leading members were keenly anxious to use it to the full 
against aggression but were prevented from doing so by some obstruction 

1Three examples may be given: 

(a) The affirmation (para. 5) that the Assembly, the Council, the International 
Court and the Secretariat had “‘developed over a long period of years, though they 
were first given definite form in the Covenant” is surely quite unfounded as 
regards the Assembly and the Secretariat, and a considerable over-statement as 
regards the Council. As regards the Court it is well-founded in substance, though 
the Covenant actually says nothing about the form it is to take. 

(b) The statement (para. 7) that ‘‘under the Covenant, though the Council or 
Assembly could advise that an occasion for . .. sanctions had arisen, each member 
had to decide for itself whether it would put them into force’ is seriously misleading. 
Each member was bound in the clearest language to put sanctions into force when 
the occasion arose. Each was, in a sense, free to judge whether or not the occasion 
had arisen, but if its representative on the Council or Assembly had concurred in 
advising that this was the case, it was bound by the Covenant to act immediately. 
(Of course each had to decide whether or not to honour its obligation; but this applies 
to every Treaty.) 

(c) The statement (para. 11) that “‘under the Covenant international co-operation 
in economic and social questions was confined to a rather narrow range of subjects” 
is difficult to understand. In 1926 the United Kingdom Government thought that 
League action was becoming too wide, though the Assembly declined to accept the 
restrictive definition which it proposed. In 1939 Mr. Cordell Hull wrote to the 
Secretary-General that ‘‘the League has been responsible for the development of 
mutual exchange and discussion of ideas and methods to a greater extent and in more 


fields of humanitarian and scientific endeavour than any other organization in 
history.”” This is surely the more usual view. 
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from the Powers with less responsibility, or by some clause in the Covenant 
which made them unable to act. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The new Organization will succeed if a sufficient amount of power and will 
are present to support its action, and if its Charter gives the necessary 
moral and legal possibilities to maintain and use that power and that will. 
The conditions for the League were the same, and it was not the second one 
which was lacking. 

Familiarity, therefore, with League history will incline the student to 
ask himself above all how the United Nations Organization is likely to 
develop as a practical working system, rather than to consider the legal or 
strategical aspects of the proposals to be included in its Charter. And he 
will remember how many developments in the action and even the form 
of the League differed greatly from what the authors of the Covenant were 
able to foresee. For example: the Covenant provided that the League 
Council should meet ‘“‘at least once a year,”’ the Assembly “‘at stated inter- 
vals’’; but it was soon found necessary to fix regular dates, four times a year 
for the Council and once a year for the Assembly. The Covenant called 
for “full and frank information’”’ on armaments programmes and war in- 
dustries; no advance in publicity in this field resulted, whereas publicity in 
the working of the political, social and economic organs, which was not 
specifically provided for, developed in a way that constituted a revolution 
in international relations. The Project, with League history in mind, has 
profited by some at least of the lessons learnt in the course of twenty years 
of working experience. And since it cannot be an innovation to anything 
like the same degree as the Covenant was, it may be supposed that the 
probable conditions of its future action can be somewhat more fully foreseen 
than was the case in 1919. Nevertheless nothing is more certain than this, 
that once the Charter is signed and ‘‘The United Nations” starts on its 
effective career, some of the plans and proposals on which it is based will 
have to be changed or neglected, to be replaced by other activities and 
methods not now specifically foreseen. There is nothing in this to regret: 
it will be, on the contrary, a sign that once again, as President Wilson said 
in 1919, ‘‘a living thing is born.” 


(3) 


The new Organization will no doubt evolve in the light of experience, 
and will establish such agencies as it considers necessary: both the General 
Assembly and the Security Council are specifically empowered to do so in 
the Project (V/D/3), (VI/D/2). These will doubtless be both varied and 
numerous: it will not be able to carry out its functions without an elaborate 
network of representative or expert bodies of different kinds. Roughly 
speaking, however, all its activities will fall into three main groups: 

(1) The settlement of dangerous disputes, the prevention of war, and, 

if necessary, the forcible restoration of peace; 
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(2) The general functions of a world international centre, including all 
those which may be attributed to it by general treaties, by special 
agreement between its members, by transfer from the League of 
Nations, or otherwise; 

(3) The co-ordination and direction of the various economic, social, 
humanitarian and technical international organizations, including 
the International Labour Office. 

The future of the Organization will depend upon its effectiveness in all 
three groups. Though the importance of the peace-keeping function may 
seem to overshadow the other two, yet League experience suggests that 
they are three links in a chain and that one cannot, in practice, be considered 
as any less indispensable than the others. 

The Project, like the Covenant, puts peace-keeping in the forefront. 
This is right and natural in the circumstances in which each plan was 
conceived: and it is specially natural in the case of the new Organization, 
since it was in this link that the League chain was broken. It is here that 
the greatest innovations are found as compared with the Covenant. It is 
also here that an important section of the Project has had to be left open 
for future settlement. 


It would seem that the main point at issue is whether or not the vote of 
one of the five Permanent Members shall prevent action by the Security 
Council even if the Member concerned is one of the parties to the dispute 
which the Council is trying to settle. Under the Covenant, when a dispute 
appeared likely to lead to war, and was therefore dealt with under Article 
15, the vote of the parties thereto could not prevent unanimity with the 
consequences which followed from it. The Official Commentary (para. 28) 
is somewhat misleading on this point. It would appear that there was not 
full agreement at Dumbarton Oaks as to whether some similar provision 
should be included in the Project. While questions of voting are probably 
in general far less important than might be supposed from the extent of 
official and unofficial discussion about them, there can be no doubt that 
this point is of vital importance. The Project lays down in some detail 
the nature of the coercive powers which the Security Council is to possess, 
and the methods and occasions for their employment. In so far, however, 
as this involves the use of the forces and facilities of the lesser States, it is 
hard to see how these could take obligations to that effect if they are warned 
beforehand that the Organization does not purport to protect them against 
the use or threat of force, contrary to the Principles of the Organization, by 
one of the Permanent Members of the Security Council. While it is 
possible to imagine a variety of solutions of the question of how the Security 
Council is to reach its most important decisions, it is clear that each must 
come down on one or other side in this essential matter. And it does not 
seem too much to say that, according as the final text of the Charter comes 
down on this side or that, so will the Organization as such be able to exercise 
coercive powers, or not. 
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This matter is, as the Official Commentary observes, ‘“‘of outstanding 
importance” (para. 28). Mr. Stettinius, in submitting the Project to 
the Secretary of State, observed that this and the few other outstanding 
questions, though important, were in no sense insurmountable; and he 
recommended that the necessary steps for reaching agreement about them 
should be taken as soon as possible. Only thereafter, as we learn from the 
Official Commentary, will the Project be submitted to the consideration 
of the other States concerned. In these circumstances it seems wiser for 
the present not to attempt any discussion of the problem. It follows that 
it would also be premature to consider the working of the provisions for 
preventive measures (VIII/B/3). These are strongly reminiscent of those 
recommended by the Council and Assembly of the League in 1927, with a 
view to putting teeth into the provision of Article 11, para. 1 of the Cov- 
enant, that in any case of war or threat of war ‘‘the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace’”’— 
recommendations which were later nullified when the Council accepted the 
doubtful view that their execution required unanimity including the vote 
of the State against which it was proposed to employ them. It would be 
premature also to discuss the plans for the use of more forcible sanctions, 
the role of the Military Staff Committee, and the nature of the agreements 
to be concluded by all members ‘‘among themselves’’ (why not with the 
Security Council?) for the purpose of making available their armed forces, 
bases and other assistance to be used by the Security Council in its action 
for the maintenance of peace (VIII/B). The same applies to the some- 
what vague suggestions of ‘‘enforcement action’”’ through ‘‘regional arrange- 
ments or agencies.’’ As things now stand it seems best simply to assume 
that the final terms of the Charter will be such as to ensure that in one way 
or another this system is successfully established and that, at the outset, 
the Security Council will be able to command the necessary powers and 
to use them, wisely and effectually, to safeguard the peace. 

The second group of functions covers the wide area between restraint 
of aggression on the one hand, and economic, social and technical collabo- 
ration on the other. It must be supposed that the Security Council will 
have full competence to operate in this area, though the Project does not 
make specific provision to that effect. In theory, it is no doubt possible 
to set up a peace-keeping organization which shall not concern itself with 
international relations, or even with international differences and disputes, 
except when there is a danger to peace; and, even in that case, shall content 
itself with preventing a breach of the peace without necessarily considering 
the substance of the dispute. But for this it must wield much power, not 
only on paper but in fact. And the powers granted to it will ebb swiftly 
away unless it can win and keep a high degree of support from a large 
number of countries. It is not possible in practice that-powers such as 
those attributed to the Security Council for the restraint and defeat of an 
aggressor should be stored up, to be brought out and used, when the need 
comes, by an organization which is more or less dormant in the meantime. 
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If the Council is to go on being able to keep the peace, it must also do much 
more—it must be, in conjunction with the Assembly, the operative centre 
of international affairs in general. It must be the place to which its mem- 
bers naturally look for information, advice and assistance in their individual 
difficulties; it must be such that every member feels it a privilege and a 
support to belong to it, and welcomes every proper increase in its power 
and every proper extension of its functions, because they add to its capacity 
to serve all members alike. It must be a source to which each can apply 
for help in its needs without either loss of self-respect, or fear that its fellow- 
members will seek some individual advantage as the price of the help given. 

All this may sound impractical and even sentimental. It is certainly 
contrary to the ordinary practice of diplomacy. A country may often be 
ready to help its neighbour, but how often will it do so without expecting 
something in return, if it be only a sense of gratitude and a readiness to 
repay favour by favour if the opportunity arises? And how often will it 
see its true advantage in giving its help through an international organ- 
ization, because the addition of strength which the organization thus 
acquires will add to its own security and prosperity? Yet the experience 
of the League shows that such practices can be developed and indeed that 
they begin to be a perfectly natural course of action, provided that certain 
conditions are fulfilled. 

In the first place, as few obstacles as possible must be placed in the way 
of the growth of a corporate spirit in the actual working of the organization. 
The development of the corporate spirit needs no special efforts: it will 
happen quickly and naturally if it is allowed to do so. But it does require 
a second condition which it is not very easy to define—that the dignity of 
all members must be respected. This does not mean giving all an equal 
voice in decisions: that is neither possible nor desirable, and no member 
will expect it. It means that each member can feel confident, first that it 
will have a proper opportunity to put forward its views, and second, that 
its claims and interests will be fairly considered before decisions are taken— 
that if they are over-ridden, it is not because the member concerned is 
small and unimportant, or because it can be counted on not to make 
difficulties, but because they are outweighed by other considerations. In 
this connection it is regrettable that the Project has avoided any reference 
to justice, either in the statement of Purposes and Principles, or in its 
description of the methods of settlement of disputes. The Covenant gives 
‘‘the maintenance of justice’ a prominent place in its statement of the 
objects of the League; and lays on the Council or Assembly, when dealing 
with the more dangerous kind of disputes, the duty of publishing a state- 
ment of the facts of the case and the recommendations which are deemed 
just and proper in regard to it. 

Why this difference?—an important one, surely, though not referred to 
in the Official Commentary. Some writers assert that the notion of justice 
is too vague, and too differently understood by different countries, to be 
capable of being made a principle of action in international affairs. This 
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doctrine is not always unwelcome in official circles: and if it is on some such 
ground as this that the Project contains no reference to justice, the result 
might be very grave. Let us suppose, however, that its authors, conscious 
that justice is often hard to find and hard to follow, were only anxious to 
avoid hypocrisy and the raising of false hopes. It is certain that League 
decisions were not always based on justice: and The United Nations can 
aim at justice even if its statute does not require it todo so. All the same, 
it is important that the principle should be stated. The Council and 
Assembly of the League were always conscious that justice was one of the 
aims which they were bound to pursue, and one of the factors which they 
were bound to consider; this did not always make their task easier, and 
doubtless led on occasion to some degree of insincerity, but often it did 
effectively influence the attitude both of these organs and of their individual 
members. And for lesser States at all times, as for great States on occasion, 
the question whether or not they can appeal to considerations of justice, 
as they see it, will make a great difference in their attitude to the Organ- 
ization. The truth of this is not affected by difficulties of definition, nor 
is it a matter of international law or of action by the International Court. 
Rudeness to an inferior is not illegal, yet its victim suffers more from a sense 
of injustice than from any mere wound to his amour-propre. It is in some 
such sense as this that for smaller States the omission of justice as an aim 
of the Organization is likely to create doubts which it would be wise to 
obviate from the first, rather than to trust that they will be gradually 
dissipated by experience. This is the more true inasmuch as doubts of a 
somewhat similar nature have already been aroused by some points in the 
Project itself and by some of the circumstances connected with it. 

The third necessity, if the new Organization is to be an efficient political 
instrument, is that it should be the effective centre of the various inter- 
national organizations dealing with economic and social questions. It is 
not necessary here to enlarge upon the essential interdependence of these 
questions with those of political stability in all its aspects. This has been 
declared in clear terms by President Roosevelt and other leaders, and may 
perhaps be considered as having reached the status of an axiom. It follows 
that the final authority under which they are dealt with must be closely 
interlocked with the political authority. Only thus can the two main 
aspects of international life be covered in such a way that each part of the 
organization is strengthened by the other, can guard it from errors and 
oversights, and advise on new developments. Separation, on the other 
hand, means that both will be weakened and possibly even atrophied. A 
certain degree, even a high degree, of delegated autonomy is in no way 
inconsistent with this principle, so long as the whole complex of agencies and 
organizations is fully understood and declared to be part of a single great 
institution. 

This is a vital matter. Does the Project provide this basic unity? We 
are left in some doubt. The introductory provision of Chapter Ix is as 
follows: ‘‘With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
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being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations between 
nations, the Organization should facilitate solutions of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems, and promote respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the dis- 
charge of this function should be vested in the General Assembly and under 
the authority of the General Assembly in an Economic and Social Council.” 
The word “‘facilitate’’ is not a very clear or strong one, and this statement of 
principle could hardly be quoted as ensuring the necessary unity. But it 
certainly does not exclude it; and by making the Assembly responsible for 
the discharge of ‘‘this function,’”’ and prescribing a powerful machinery for 
the purpose, it goes far towards enabling the Organization to assume and 
exercise the powers which will be indispensable to it in these fields. 

Fresh doubts, however, arise when we consider the next paragraph 
(IX/A/2), which provides that ‘‘the various specialized economic, social 
and other organizations and agencies . . . should be brought into relation- 
ship with the Organization on terms to be determined by agreement be- 
tween the Economic and Social Council and the appropriate authorities 
of the specialized organization or agency, subject to approval by the 
General Assembly.’’ This provision seems to anticipate that these agencies 
may elect to remain essentially independent of the Organization if they so 
wish. Now experience shows that such agencies tend to cling to their 
independence. This attitude is very natural: it is found in the dealings of 
charitable organizations with one another, as in those of different depart- 
ments of the same Government, and it is not likely to be any less strong 
in the case of international agencies. But it does not make for efficiency 
in the long run, and it deprives the central Organization of certain sources 
of power and influence, whereas it is essential that it should be endowed 
with these in the highest possible degree. The relations between the 
League Health Organization and the International Health Office in Paris, 
and those between the Economic Organization of the League and the 
International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, are examples to be avoided. | 
It must be remembered also that some members of these and other existing 
or future agencies may not be members of the Organization; and if the 
agencies are free to stay out, their influence will strongly support the vested 
interest in independence which the agencies concerned will already possess. 

Doubts on this important question are strengthened by the wording of 
the Official Commentary, which seems to aim at soothing any fears for 
their independence which certain agencies might already feel, or which 
might be felt by the protagonists of others now being planned. Thus it 
states that ‘‘there is no question of taking power over them’’—a statement 
which certainly goes beyond anything in the Project. Again, the Project 
empowers the Assembly to set up whatever agencies it may deem necessary 
for the performance of its functions (V/D/3). The Commentary (para. 49) 
appears to limit this power, so far as economic and social matters are 
concerned, to ‘‘matters for which specialized organizations or agencies had 
not been established.’”’ We may hope, however, that this only means that 
it is expected that all such agencies will be ‘‘brought into relationship” 
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with the Organization on terms satisfactory to the Assembly; and that it 
does not imply any desire to limit the power of the Assembly to bring 
pressure on such an agency, if need be, by setting up a new one of its own 
to which its members would transfer their allegiance. 


The final decisions in this question will be one of the tests of whether 
the Governments concerned really mean to put all possible drive behind 
the new Organization, or whether they will prefer not to see it grow too 
powerful. If such agencies as those for Food and Agriculture, Civil 
Aviation, the control of international investment and the like are with- 
drawn from the main institution, both they and it will be weakened in the 
long run. There may be differences in their memberships, disputes as to 
competence which cannot be settled by ‘‘recommendation and consultation”’ 
(IX/C/1/c), and, much more serious, cases where the competence of the 
agency is not in question but where its action for one reason or another is 
inefficient or calculated to provoke disputes. If, on the other hand, the 
basic principle is followed that all official international agencies are part 
of one great Organization, which can delegate various degrees of autonomy 
to one or the other, each part will reinforce the other, and thus greatly 
increase the chances that the necessary total of power for ensuring stability 
and peace will be built up and maintained. 


All these considerations apply also to the future status of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, which has everything to gain by being part 
of the new institution and need not thereby lose any of the independence of 
action which it has always possessed in practice vis-d-vis the League. 


(4) 

Turning to more specific provisions, there are so many points on which 
comparison with League theory and practice would be interesting and 
possibly useful, that it is quite impossible within the limits of an article to 
do more than touch the fringe of the subject. The position of non-members; 
the provisions concerning admission, withdrawal, suspension and expulsion; 
the method of amendment; the method of voting in the General Assembly; 
the nature and functions of the Economic and Social Council—these are, 
it would seem, among the many cases where the actual experience of 
League working has been turned to account. At the same time, the 
increased difference, as compared with the Covenant, between the powers 
attributed to Permanent Members of the Security Council and those of 
all other members of the Organization, seems to be an effect of war con- 
ditions rather than based on League history. But considerations of space 
make it necessary here to confine our attention to a limited number of 
points. 

To anyone with much experience of the practical working of the League 
organization, special interest must attach to two provisions concerning 
procedure which are to a great extent innovations as compared not only 
with the Covenant but also with the actual development of League pro- 
ceedings, viz., those which lay down (1) that the Security Council should 
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be so organized as to be able to function continuously, each Member thereof 
being permanently represented at the headquarters of the Organization 
(VI/D/1); and (2) that the Secretary-General should have the right to 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten international peace and security (X/3). The two 
proposals do a good deal to throw light on the picture of life at the head- 
quarters as foreseen by the authors of the Project. They suggest that it 
may be a much more active diplomatic centre than Geneva was, except at 
rare intervals. A very large number of Members of the League maintained 
permanent delegations at the Seat of the League, but no Great Power did 
so, though those which were not members—the United States, and Germany 
and Italy after their withdrawal—developed their local consulates so as to 
be de facto permanent delegations. It may be taken for granted that when 
all members of the Security Council have such delegations, the great 
majority of other members will follow suit. If they found this desirable 
at a time when the Great Powers did not think it necessary, and when the 
Secretariat did not possess the added political responsibilities which will 
now be attributed to it, it cannot be doubted that they will do the same 
when these innovations have been made. 

The proposed development will not be without its dangers, but these 
have to a great extent been provided against. One danger (which occa- 
sionally showed itself at Geneva) is that the Council meetings might too 
often be meetings of a ‘‘second eleven.’”’ Again, it is not an unmixed 
advantage to be able to arrange a meeting at any time to do some small 
piece of business, though it appears to be so at first sight. We had experi- 
ence of this at Geneva during the Assembly and still more during the 
Disarmament Conference, when the continuous presence of delegates from 
ali member States made it possible to convoke the Council at a few hours’ 
notice. ‘This meant that whenever a particular Committee, or a particular 
member State, wanted a decision in a hurry, it demanded, and often got, 
a hasty meeting of the Council. But Council members rightly expect to 
know beforehand what they are going to discuss, to consult their Govern- 
ments and ask for expert help if necessary: and they now found themselves 
either exposed to the impatience of some of their colleagues, if they insisted 
on delay, or else forced to accept some decision about which they might 
feel doubtful or at least inadequately informed. Even at times of crisis the 
importance of being able to meet ‘‘at a moment’s notice’’ (Official Com- 
mentary, para. 24) can be over-estimated. At such times no permanent 
delegate, however eminent, could act without instructions from home, and 
these must depend on consultations which cannot take less than a day or 
two. Nevertheless, if rightly and moderately used, this new possibility 
should prove of considerable practical value. 

Perhaps it may here be mentioned in parenthesis that it is of great 
importance that official delegates to the new Organization should have 
adequate opportunities for consulting their Governments speedily and 
cheaply. The Organization should possess its own facilities for long- 
distance telephoning by wireless and should place these at the disposal of 
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delegates without charge. The cost should be borne on the general budget, 
thus doing something to compensate for the many advantages, financial 
and other, which geographical propinquity bestows on some members as 
compared with others. This is one of the matters in which League practice 
was seriously deficient. 


It is evident that the ‘‘second eleven’’ danger was foreseen by the authors 
of the Project, since they expressly provide for periodic meetings to be 
attended by members of the Governments, i.e., no doubt, the Foreign 
Ministers. Again, the Official Commentary says that “it is hoped that 
the permanent representatives will be experienced and well-known states- 
men.’ Further, the separate establishment of the Economic and Social 
Council will relieve the Security Council of many decisions of detail which 
the League Council had to take. The former, also, may be open to similar 
danger if its convocation is made too easy by the presence at headquarters 
of delegates from all its member States. It may be noted that the Project 
does not provide for periodic meetings of the Economic and Social Council, 
as it does for the other main bodies. This is perhaps an oversight. In any 
case the holding of regular meetings, at fixed dates known in advance, will 
surely be essential for this body as for the others. 

From the general point of view of the political strength of the Organ- 
ization, the establishment of a large number of permanent delegations at 
headquarters, with leading personalities at the head of those of the greater 
States, is likely to be of great importance. If, for example, the headquarters 
are in Europe, the United States Delegation may well become the biggest 
centre of American action on this side of the Atlantic. With parallel 
developments amongst other Delegations, the headquarters of the new 
Organization would soon be the effective political capital of the world. 
Here, indeed, should be the place where the interaction of all aspects of 
international life can be studied, explained and controlled. In recent years 
the United Kingdom and other countries have been reinforcing the staffs 
of many of their embassies by the addition of experts in economic, financial, 
publicity and other questions. Much better results could be obtained at 
less cost by a well-planned organization linking Government Departments 
at home with the new permanent Delegations, the Committees and Agen- 
cies, and the International Secretariat, all of which will contribute, under 
the authority of the General Assembly, to make the Organization’s head- 
quarters the world centre both of information and of action. 

It will be of great importance that satisfactory relations should be estab- 
lished between the Permanent Delegations and the Secretariat.1 The 
latter must hold the confidence of the members in general, not only as an 
efficient working machine, but as owing allegiance and duty only to the 
Organization. For this it must possess both the will and the power to 
maintain a proper degree of independence vis-d-vis the national authorities 
with which it deals. At the same time it must remain on close and friendly 


It is taken for granted in this article that the Secretariat will be organized as an 


international service, though this is not specifically stated in the Project or in the Official 
Commentary. 
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terms with the permanent Delegations; its relations with them can, and 
should, be much more intimate than those which exist between a Foreign 
Ministry and the diplomatic missions accredited in the capital concerned, 
since the Secretariat has no barrier of nationality, no interest in secrecy, 
no dividing line of national purpose. This is not a matter which can be 
dealt with by statute. The presence of permanent delegations of the 
Great Powers may possibly increase the difficulty of building up the theory 
and practice of the Secretariat on sound lines; it will certainly increase the 
importance of doing so. An interesting and, so far as it goes, satisfactory 
sidelight on this appears in the Official Commentary (para. 24) which says 
that, as a result of having permanent representatives of Security Council 
members at headquarters, the Council ‘‘would always be informed of the 
course of events that affect the peace of the world.” Information going 
to the Council as such would, of course, go through the Secretary-General 
and this comment implies that the permanent delegations would make it 
their business to give him all the information in their power. 

This is all the more necessary since the Secretary-General is to have the 
great responsibility involved in his right to ‘‘bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten inter- 
national peace and security” (X/3). The Secretary-General of the League 
had no such right, though he did on rare occasions act as if he had. The 
new proposal is probably sound, but one should not under-rate the diffi- 
culties involved. The Official Commentary (para. 54) observes that ‘“‘this 
may at times be a very useful procedure when no member of the Organ- 
ization wishes to take the initiative.’”’ If no member wishes to take the 
initiative, it will almost certainly be because one, or more, or all, of the 
chief members prefer that the initiative should not be taken; and it is 
probable that pressure will be brought on the Secretary-General not to 
take it either. He will be told, for instance, that such action will only 
precipitate a crisis which may still be avoided. It therefore may become 
of importance to make such action by the Secretary-General as much a 
matter of routine as possible. If one might venture a suggestion, this aim 
could perhaps be facilitated if the definition of the cases where he has the 
right to take it were enlarged. ‘The Security Council itself is empowered 
to investigate ‘‘any dispute or any situation which may lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute,” in order to determine whether 
its continuance may be a threat to peace. If a similar wording were re- 
peated in defining the new power of the Secretary-General, would not his 
position be greatly eased? It is one thing to say in effect to the Security 
Council ‘Doubtless this affair will be settled peacefully, but I think you 
ought to know about it,’’ and a very different thing to say ‘I think this 
affair dangerous, and as the States concerned prefer not to submit it to you, 
it is my duty to do so.”’ Even if such a change is made, it must be recog- 
nized that this new competence will throw a considerable fresh burden of 
responsibility on the Secretary-General; and account will have to be taken 
of it not only in his relations with the member States, but in the provision 
which must be made for his administrative planning. 

















THE PERSISTENCE OF INDIVIDUALISM 
IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS! 


MORRIS GINSBERG 


In the theory of international relations there is to be discerned a good 
deal of vagueness and hesitation. This is to be attributed in the main to 
two sources. The first is the difficulty of keeping apart and viewing in 
due perspective questions of fact, that is of the nature of the forces at 
work in societies and the struggles between them, and questions of ethics, 
i.e., of ideals and obligations. The second, and the one I shall mostly be 
concerned with in this paper, is the persistence—conscious and unconscious 
—of an individualist attitude, to some extent rooted in the facts, but also 
due to a lag in applying to the problems of the relations between States 
many of the criticisms which, in the course of the nineteenth century, were 
effectively directed against individualism in its bearing on the internal 
economy of States. 

In their application to the internal relations of States, individualist 
principles have been developed in two ways, and both have their parallels 
in the theory of the external relations of States. Appeal has been made 
either to some form of utilitarianism or to the doctrine of natural rights. 
Utilitarian individualism may be briefly summed up thus. The ultimate 
aim and criterion of conduct is happiness. Happiness is something of 
which the individual alone can judge, which, in the last resort, he can only 
find within himself and which certainly cannot be forced upon him. Public 
action, in so far as it takes the form of legal compulsion, should accordingly 
not attempt to make the individual promote his own good or to coerce him 
to promote the good of others, but should be limited to the negative function 
of securing mutual non-interference between members, of ensuring that 
contracts freely entered into are fulfilled and that reparation is made for 
wrong done. In the case of international law the reasons for thus limiting 
the sphere of legal compulsion are, on an individualist basis, much stronger 
and more obvious than in the case of the internal law of States. In view 
of the difficulty experienced in preventing nations from doing mischief to 
each other, it would be futile, so it is argued, to attempt the much harder 
task of compelling States to work for a common good or to render each 
other positive services. The positive function of promoting a common good 
should accordingly be left to voluntary combination and, in the last resort, 
each nation is the best judge of what is good for itself. Even the prevention 
of aggression and the securing of reparation for wrong done, which are the 
chief functions of government within the State, are, in the case of inter- 
national law, handicapped by the absence of an effective international 


1Address given at Chatham House on December 5, 1944. 
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authority from which it is concluded that individual States must retain 
the right of self-protection and even of securing reparation. Hard fact 
and theory thus converge to strengthen the individualist position. 

Allowing for the differences in circumstances, as we must in comparing 
the relations between individuals with the relations of States to one another, 
can we learn anything from the criticisms which liberal thought directed 
against the extreme forms of individualism towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth? This criticism was 
based in essentials on a deepened analysis of the nature of coercion, espe- 
cially in relation to the rights of property and the freedom of contract, and 
it resulted in showing that, even on the individualist principle which re- 
stricts coercion by the State to the prevention of coercion by individuals, a 
great deal more social control is required than was originally contemplated 
by the more extreme defenders of individualism. On the individualist 
principle the right of private property was based on the individual's right 
to the produce of his labour. This right, however, was subject to the 
limitation that appropriation by the individual involved no encroachment 
on the opportunities of others to productive labour. . It soon became clear 
that where appropriation involves such encroachment, as in the case of 
Jand of which there is a limited supply or in other forms of monopoly, the 
claims of the individual had in various ways to be limited. The history 
of liberal thought shows that in this way liberals were led to a radical re- 
vision and reconstruction of their policy in the direction of increasing 
social control. 

The analysis of the right to free contract went deeper. Here liberal 
criticism pointed out that freedom postulates substantial equality between 
the parties and where there was no such equality contracts could not be 
considered as entered into freely. The history of factory legislation shows 
that this was only slowly recognized. It began by controlling the employ- 
ment of children, proceeded to include ‘‘young persons” and women and 
adult men, and eventually undertook the task of dealing with the wages 
contract itself by securing a minimum remuneration. In short, inter- 
ference with the conditions under which contracts were made was shown 
to be necessary in order to secure a more effective freedom and a nearer 
approach to equality of conditions. Furthermore it was argued that if the 
individual was not to be coerced, neither should the community, and that 
therefore in cases where individual recalcitrance or non-conformity amounts 
to the coercion of the entire community by the individual, the community 
has the right to exercise constraint against him. 

In considering the application of these arguments to the sphere of 
international relations, it is to be noted that international law has so far 
not succeeded in fulfilling what, according to the individualist theory, is 
the primary function of law, namely, that of preventing aggression, though 
it has succeeded in rendering many positive services and securing a great 
many forms of co-operation between States. There seems even to be some 
uncertainty whether before the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
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the Pact of Paris there existed in law any distinction between just and 
unjust wars and any legal restrictions on the right of making war. Possibly 
the fact that States have so frequently failed to respect the law, while at 
the same time justifying their conduct by the plea that the other side had 
broken the law, has made the lawyers hesitate in their views of what the 
law actually was. 

Reverting now to the above discussion of the individualist position in 
regard to the rights of property and freedom of contract, I wish to draw 
attention to the parallel development in the theory of international rela- 
tions. The rights that a State has over its own territory do not, as I under- 
stand, come strictly under the category of the rights of property, yet the 
problems that arise in connection with territorial competence have some 
resemblance to those which have arisen in the case of property. There is 
no doubt that the theorists found the question of territorial rights based 
on conquest extremely embarrassing. Sidgwick, discussing the matter in 
1891 from the point of view of individualist theory, concluded that where 
conquerors and conquered are approximately equal in civilization, there 
was no moral justification for annexation and where there was marked 
inequality in degree of civilization, annexation was only warranted in cases 
in which the war that led to the conquest was justified by obstinate violation 
of international duty on the part of the conquered. He does not, however, 
inquire how many cases of annexation by conquest would stand this test. 

Since Sidgwick’s time the question has again been raised in a form 
which he could hardly have foreseen. The so-called ‘‘Have Not’’ Powers 
have urged that the surface of the earth had been unfairly partitioned 
before their arrival on the scene and that they were entitled to a due share 
in controlling undeveloped territories and occasionally they have even 
demanded a repartition of colonial domains already under control. The 
answers that have been made to these claims on the ethical as distinguished 
from the purely legal side have been decidedly vague and confusing. The 
analogy of the movement from laissez-faire to socialized control in the case 
of property inside the State would suggest that the solution does not lie in 
taking away power from some particular State and entrusting it to others, 
but in the creation of some form of supra-national authority with power 
to control all non-self-governing territories and to supervise international 
monopolies, cartels and schemes for the distribution of raw materials. 
Political thought seems to be moving in this direction. There is growing 
recognition of the need for fresh methods of securing positive economic 
co-operation between States. Nevertheless any schemes involving any 
delegation of authority to supra-national agencies, whether regional or 
world-wide, come up against the deeply rooted and persistent individualism 
of States. 

Turning now to the problems connected with the freedom of contract, 
we have seen that here liberal criticism stressed the need of regulating the 
conditions under which contracts can be made with the object of preventing 
unfairness arising from the economic inequality of the parties. In the 
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field of international relations the analogous problem is concerned with the 
validity of treaties made under duress after a conquest or otherwise between 
parties unequal in economic or political power or of treaties which have 
become or are alleged to have become oppressive under changed circum. 
stances from those in which they were initiated. From the controversy 
around these problems it has become clear, I think, that whether treaties 
are regarded as contracts or not the difficulties arising from unequal power 
will not be removed until treaties come to be made under the aegis of an 
impartial authority administering justice on the basis of the relevant claims 
and irrespective of the differences in the power of the parties concerned. 
Thus in the matter of contracts, as in the case of property rights, the 
theory of international law seems to be tardily following the line of criticism 
to which individualist views regarding the internal functions of law were 
subjected. Here, too, it is gradually realized that freedom and equality 
are closely related, that effective freedom rests on social control and that a 
socialized international law must aim at removing hidden as well as open 
coercion of States by each other. 

Utilitarian individualism is not the only foundation of the theory of 
international relations. Far more deeply rooted is the appeal to a law of 
nature and the doctrine of natural rights. Here, too, there has been a 
tendency to rely on an individualistic or atomistic interpretation of this 
doctrine and to ignore the more socialized interpretation which has gradually 
been reached in dealing with relations of individuals inside the State. 

The general effect of this constructive criticism, as seen in such writers 
as Green and Hobhouse, has been to regard rights as defining social relations 
and not as inhering in individuals in a pre-social condition or apart from 
social relations. It has further been made clear that, owing to the com- 
plexity of relations, no single right can be absolute and that to determine 
what is right or due involves a weighing of claims and ultimately a reference 
to a general form of life judged, on the whole, to be good. The system of 
rights and duties may be regarded as laying down the general conditions of 
this form of life and they will vary with it. They are accordingly not self- 
subsistent and they require re-statement and modification as historical 
circumstances change. Legal rights and duties, in so far as they conform 
to ethical requirements, would define those conditions of the good life which 
require and permit of enforcement by the machinery of the law. This 
view of natural rights shares with the older forms of the doctrine the respect 
for individual personality, but it seeks to avoid drawing too sharp a contrast 
between the individual and society or to attribute to the individual as 
against society anything which really belongs to him only as a member of 
society. 

When we turn to the use that has been made of the notion of natural 
rights in the theory of international relations, we find, I think, that the 
atomistic view, which regards them as inhering in individuals as such 
instead of as defining the conditions of membership in a society, persists. 
This is seen in the way the doctrine of the ‘‘fundamental rights of States” 
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has been handled both by those who support it and those who oppose it. 
It is also seen in the criticism often directed even by those who accept some 
form of doctrine of natural law against particular rights, such as those of 
self-determination or equality or independence. It seems to me that the 
doctrine of the rights of States has considerable value, provided it is re- 
membered that no single right is absolute and that the various rights must 
not be regarded as the elements out of which the common order is con- 
structed. but rather as defining the requirements of that order. Let us 
consider from this point of view the claims to independence, self-determi- 
nation and equality. 

Clearly, on a socialized interpretation of natural rights, independence 
does not exclude inter-dependence. What independence implies is that 
no State has the right to claim superiority over any other State or to reduce 
it to dependence. This does not exclude the common submission of all 
States to an international authority or the acceptance by each State of 
limitations to its liberty imposed upon it by international law. Inde- 
pendence, in other words, defines the relation of the constituent members 
of the society of States to each other while subordinating them to a legal 
order which binds them all alike. Independence is a negative term ex- 
cluding dependence on particular States. The positive term is freedom. 
But this again, it need hardly be asserted, does not mean absence of control 
but the possession of a body of liberties, that is, rights or powers to act 
defined by law. 

The notion of independence is analogous to that of non-intervention as 
used by the utilitarian individualists discussed above. Both ideas present 
great difficulties. That particular States have not the right of interfering 
with the internal affairs of other States is a doctrine to which all would 
formally assent. Yet the United Nations are committed to the destruction 
of fascism and all its institutions and the establishment in their place of 
other institutions based on democratic principles.! If the claim to determine 
the fundamental form of the government of States is not merely a war 
measure, it would seem that it could only be justified if made on behalf 
of a world authority and on the ground that a universal society can only 
come into being and remain in being if all its members adhere to the cause 
of democratic freedom. 

The view of fundamental rights here defended involves a reinterpre- 
tation of the notion of freedom as applied to States. In the case of the 
individual we have long come to recognize that liberty does not mean the 
right to do what he likes, but consists of his liberties, that is, the rights or 
claims to those conditions which are necessary to his good life in society. 
Liberty is his sum of rights or assured powers. In the case of the State the 
notion of liberty has tended to be fused with that of unlimited sovereignty, 
that is, the refusal to submit to any law not voluntarily accepted and the 
right to make law without regard to the needs and claims of other countries. 


1See Moscow declaration regarding Italy (The Times, November 2, 1948). 
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It is clear that in this sense liberty cannot be ethically justified. To give 
positive content to the notion of liberty, it is necessary to define the 
liberties of the State or mark out the spheres of activity within which the 
State should, in the interests of humanity as a whole, be given autonomy. 
The questions involved would require different answers in different his- 
torical circumstances. Now it is being gradually recognized that States 
ought not to have the right to change their economic legislation, e.g., to 
increase import barriers or alter the value of their currency without regard 
to the effect of these changes on other States, and that at least they ought 
to agree to consult with other States likely to be affected. Similarly it 
might be argued that the regulation of migration should not be left to the 
unfettered will of each country but should be entrusted to a supra-national 
authority capable of taking into consideration the needs of would-be 
migrants, the absorption capacity of different areas, the effect of immi- 
gration on the standard of life of the receiving country and the methods 
of preventing a decline, the provision of alternative solutions where mi- 
gration is not desirable, and so forth. Here, asin other matters of economic 
control, the conditions of the modern world require the relinquishment by 
States of their claims to exclusive sovereignty. Further, it is clear that if 
positive content is to be given to the notion of liberty in the sense of a 
body of rights and duties, there must come into being a supra-national 
authority with sufficient force to prevent their violation and to balance 
and adjust conflicting claims in a manner conducive to greater freedom on 
the whole. This obviously implies that the supra-national authority must 
have the power of initiating changes in the body of rights and duties and 
above all of making it impossible for any State to bring about any such 
changes by resorting to force. 
The idea of freedom is connected with that of self-determination, 
though the latter is used to refer not so much to States already in being as 
to States in the process of coming into being. The right of self-determi- 
nation is at present under a cloud and is even dismissed as absurd and 
mischievous. Yet most of the criticisms directed against it are only valid 
if it is taken as conferring an absolute right without regard to counter- 
vailing considerations. It is surely reasonable to hold that a people united 
by deep-seated ties of sentiment and tradition is entitled to form a dis- 
tinctive and united community. It does not follow that this gives them 
the right to form a separate government for all purposes. The problem 
at bottom is what, in the interests of all affected, is the best unit of govern- 
ment and it is quite possible that what is a good unit for some purposes is 
unsuitable for other purposes. The whole problem of national self-determi- 
nation would be completely transformed if States abandoned the right of 
arming themselves or if the duty of armed protection were entrusted to 
wider regional authorities and if their economic relations to one another 
were controlled by a supra-national authority. The remaining spheres of 
activity could then be well left to units, small or large, without much risk 
of tension or conflict. There is a tendency among recent writers to con- 
sider the small States as unsuited to modern conditions and even as danger 
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spots and a constant temptation to their stronger neighbours. But it has 
to be remembered that the autarkic policy of the smaller States, on which 
this criticism is partly based, was in most cases due to the need they felt 
of defending their national economies from the violent fluctuations origi- 
nating in the economic pressure of the world markets and traceable in the 
main to the economic policy of the Great Powers. What is needed is the 
creation of conditions which will remove the drive towards economic self- 
sufficiency which has been so noticeable in States, large and small alike. 
This implies the recognition by all States of their obligations to a wider 
society and their willing submission to international control. In such 
circumstances there would be no reason for discriminating between small 
and large States and there would be no reason why small States should not 
continue to exist. Much more serious difficulties arise in connection with 
the treatment of minorities. But these again are not difficulties peculiar 
to small States and they would not loom so large if the major causes threat- 
ening the security of peoples were removed. 

In dealing with equality in its application to States, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the question of the meaning of equality as an ethical 
principle and the question how far it is in fact recognized by international 
law and how far it is realized in the actual behaviour of States. As an 
ethical principle it does not, of course, assert that States are equal in 
power or status or even that they should all be treated in an identical 
manner. ‘The essence of the matter is the exclusion of arbitrary inequality, 
the insistence that discriminatory treatment requires justification in the 
light of some relevant difference in the grounds on which the claims of the 
parties concerned are made and the test of the value of the principle really 
lies in the seriousness with which the question of what differences are 
relevant is considered. We may distinguish various senses of equality. 
There is, first, equality before the law. This means that the rights of any 
State, whatever these rights may be, are equally entitled to the protection 
of the law. There is, secondly, equality in the rights themselves. This 
does not exclude differences arising from differences in status but insists 
that such differences require justification and must not be grounded on 
differences of arbitrary power. It is clear that equality in this sense cannot 
be attained until there is a supra-national authority capable of revising or 
invalidating treaties made under coercion, open or disguised, and of re- 
viewing differences of status in an impartial manner. 

There is, thirdly, equality in the right of making law. This does not 
necessarily mean that if an international law-making authority is estab- 
lished its procedure should be on the principle of “‘one State, one vote.” 
Equality here, as elsewhere, means proportionate equality, and there will 
no doubt be differences of opinion as to what factors, such as size of popu- 
lation, extent of trade and production and the like should rightly be taken 
into account. 

‘The International Law of the Future: Postulates, Principles, Proposals’ (Inter- 


nao Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, No. 399, April 1944, 
p. 321 
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There is, fourthly, equality as a principle of distributive justice. This 
is the sense of the principle which is still very vague and obviously presents 
the greatest difficulties. Here belong the problems connected with the 
claim to a so-called Lebensraum, of access to raw materials, of the occupation 
or administration of areas not yet under the control of particular Govern- 
ments, spheres of influence, protectorates and so forth. I have already 
referred to some of these problems in dealing with what I have called 
utilitarian individualism. But they have also been approached from the 
point of view of the fundamental rights of States, especially the right of 
equality. The doctrine of the freedom of the seas, for example, has been 
held to imply not merely that the navigation of the oceans should be open 
to all peoples alike. It has been argued that the principle of equality 
demands not only open access, but also that no particular Power should be 
in a position to bar access by the control of maritime stations and points 
commanding the straits. It will be noted that in this case the principle of 
equality is held to imply that control should be taken away from particular 
States and entrusted to a common authority. In the case of the right to 
colonies and protectorates, on the other hand, the principle is interpreted 
in a different way. Here a right of expansion is claimed which shall be in 
proportion to the capacities, attainments and needs of the colonizing 
Powers. 

It is on the principle of relative or proportionaie equality that the 
claims of the Germans, the Italians and the Japanese to territorial expansion 
have been based. In dealing with this claim in so far as it appeals to a 
fundamental right, just as in dealing with a similar claim based on utili- 
tarian individualism, it is not sufficient answer to say that it is not in 
harmony with established titles of possession or control, since what is in 
question is the moral validity of the titles. The answer is, | think, that 
the claim takes for granted the right of conquest and completely ignores 
the right of the peoples in the conquered areas. Clearly, if a redistribution 
of power in colonial areas is attempted, the question of the moral justifi- 
cation of the exercise of power in these areas should be re-examined. So 
far as I can see there are two points to be considered. First, the ‘‘'advanced”’ 
peoples may claim the right to penetrate into those parts of the world 
which are only capable of being developed by their energy, capital and 
resourcefulness. Secondly, if such penetration be admitted, it becomes 
necessary to protect the natives of those areas from exploitation by settlers 
and from being driven into accepting conditions detrimental to their well- 
being and future development. These grounds clearly do not justify any 
State in annexing territory or utilizing its resources for its exclusive require- 
ments. The solution lies, therefore, not in any re-distribution of territorial 
rights, but in abandoning the whole notion of exclusive possession and 
entrusting such control as is necessary in the interests of the natives and 
of the whole of humanity to bodies acting under international control. 
What these bodies should be is a matter which may require different 
solutions in different areas, but in no case should they be regarded as owners 
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of the areas in question or as having the rights of unlimited sovereignty 
over them. Here again, therefore, the principle of equality, freed from 
the individualistic associations of independent sovereignty and applied 
universally, proves to be of real value and importance as a guide to policy. 

Analogous considerations apply to the problem of access to raw ma- 
terials. The Atlantic Charter commits its signatories to further the 
enjoyment by all States of access on equal terms to the trade and raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 
In all probability, however, the granting of formal equality of States 
differing widely in their level of economic development will not be sufficient. 
Some positive effort in the direction of rational distribution is needed to 
make equality real. 

The socialized conception of the rights of States here illustrated by 
reference to the rights of equality, independence and self-determination, 
is undoubtedly beginning to make itself felt in a good deal of current 
discussion. It can be traced in the numerous attempts now being made 
to draw up declarations of rights, in the changing attitude towards the 
problem of the administration of the so-called backward areas, the recog- 
nition in many quarters that even the notion of ‘‘trusteeship’’ which has 
been appealed to in this connection, must be purged of the implication of 
overlordship and mastery which it carries with it. It is.seen above all in 
the growing realization that the duties of States are not exhausted in the 
negative injunctions on non-aggression and non-aggrandisement, but in- 
clude also the positive duties of collaboration for a common good with the 
object, as expressed in the Atlantic Charter, of ‘‘securing for all improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security.’’ These 
changes in attitude imply a radical abandonment of individualism in inter- 
national affairs. Whether we start from the point of view of utilitarian 
ethics or from a doctrine of natural law, we are led to the conclusion that 
there can be no peace without justice among nations, and that justice does 
not consist in mere non-interference, but involves positive efforts of collabo- 
ration for common ends. There are some signs that in the external, as in 
the internal, relations of States the individualist conception is slowly 
giving place to more organic views of the nature of human relations. This 
movement is, however, still in its initial stage. Powerful forces are at 
work which show that the principles of individualism have by no means lost 
their vitality and that the criticism to which they have been subjected in 
their bearing on the internal organization of States has not yet been success- 
fully applied to the problems of the relations between States. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. E. J. Evviot said that the lecturer had thrown much light on the 
very urgent problem of acquiring a new outlook on the subject of inter- 
national relations. When comparing the theoretical considerations put 
forward with the practical proposals now before the world in the shape of 
the Dumbarton Oaks scheme one point had struck him particularly. The 
lecturer had stated that the principle of the sovereign equality of nations 
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did not necessarily mean that in any association of the nations each nation 
should be entitled to one vote. The framers of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, no doubt inspired by the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
appear, on the other hand, to have assumed this to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the principle in question. What was the lecturer’s opinion of 
their scheme in this respect? 


PROFESSOR GINSBERG replied that he did not think that to give each 
nation one vote implied equality. Another odd conclusion was that there 
must be unanimity to make decisions effective. This was rather the 
opposite of equality, as it made it possible for one nation to defeat all the 
others and to coerce the entire community. Similarly the concept of one 
State one vote was impractical. The larger States with their greater power 
would not allow those with much less power to outweigh their decisions, and 
there were other differences as well as differences in power. There were 
differences of needs and various other considerations to be taken into 
account. On the other hand, it was obviously very difficult to allot 
numbers of votes to the different States. Size of population was not the 
criterion, but the general level of development of the peoples concerned 
had to be taken into account. A publication on international law! by the 
Carnegie Endowment which contained the views of a large number of 
American lawyers did not favour the idea of giving each State one vote in 
any new international organization. 


Lapy LIstoweEL asked the lecturer whether he would agree with the 
interpretation of Professor Carr who said that the sovereignty of the 
secondary Powers should be limited because the present war had proved 
that not one of them, whether it be Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia or 
Greece, had really been able to defend itself against aggression but had 
needed the protection of a greater Power or a combination of the Great 
Powers. Therefore in their external relations the sovereignty of such small 
Powers should be limited to correspond with reality, whereas in domestic 
affairs it should remain as before. 


PROFESSOR GINSBERG replied that it depended whether ethics or 
politics were being considered. On the ethical side he could not see the 
slightest reason why there should be any discrimination against the 
sovereignty of small Powers in their external relations. If anyone’s 
sovereignty should be limited, it was that of the Great Powers. If it were 
not for the clashes between them there would be no trouble. A great deal 
was heard about the mischievous character of the small nations, but they 
were never the cause of the trouble. Any limitation of sovereignty, to be 
effective, must begin with the Great Powers. But in fact they refused to 
give an inch, which made the position of the smaller Powers hopeless and 
forced them to depend on the Great Powers. Walter Lippmann, in his 
book, U.S. War Aims, professed to speak in moral terms, but he had not 
the slightest sympathy with the smaller Powers, whose rights on moral 
grounds were unassailable. He argued against the principle of self-determi- 
nation and wished to reverse the policy of Woodrow Wilson, saying that 
such self-determination was unreal in view of the dependence of the smail 
on the Great Powers. The only logical conclusion was that the Great 
Powers should not be so great. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. R. JOHNSTON said that in regard to the equality 
of the nations, when the Italians had conquered parts of North Africa in 


“The International Law of the Future.” 
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1911 and 1912 European opinion had been very divided, but when they 
had started to do the same thing in Abyssinia in the nineteen-thirties 
almost unanimous disapproval had been shown. How would the lecturer 
constitute an international body which would be capable of enforcing 
equality? 


PROFESSOR GINSBERG replied that it was not his task to lay down the 
rules for the constitution of an international body, but it did seem as if 
some form of supra-national authority were necessary. Attempts had 
been made, even under the League of Nations, to constitute such a body. 
The great difficulty in connection with colonies was undoubtedly that 
those States of older standing had not abandoned their right to control 
the territories which they had conquered many years ago, while telling the 
newcomers that their claims should be controlled by some form of supra- 
national authority. From the point of view of ethics, there was no doubt 
that the claims of those who already held power over other people must be 
examined just as much as the claims of those who were now beginning to 
acquire power. So long as this was not the case, politics and ethics did 
not coincide. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that it was not always easy to dissociate legal 
and ethical right or rights. A State found it difficult to implement legal 
rights if the peoples did not consider those rights ethical. The social sense 
of the world was very widely spread among ordinary people. 


PROFESSOR GINSBERG said that he quite agreed that the ethical aspect 
of international relations was a force in the world at the moment. Never- 
theless it was often necessary to distinguish between what was the law at 
any one moment and what should be the law as judged by ethical standards. 
Some aspects of equality were already accepted, others were not. Equality 
before the law was now accepted as a maxim of international law. Other 
aspects were either not accepted or imperfectly carried out between nations 
at present. It was true that there was a great movement of opinion in 
Great Britain just now and even in the totalitarian countries, for instance 
in Germany, which was ethical in character. People were moved by a sense 
of justice or injustice, and this was a factor in world affairs. At the same 
time the actual concentration of power appeared to be such that very often 
even massive moral movements among people at large did not exercise an 
immediate effect on the operative forces. This was happening to a great 
extent at the moment and would probably go on happening. 


PRoFEssor C. A. W. MANNING, after remarking on the calm lucidity 
with which the lecturer had explored a field in which public discussion was 
apt to become heated and confused, said the importance of international 
ethics lay less in its attractions for the student than in the extent to which 
the generality of men were commonly affected in their thinking by ethical 
considerations. Men’s pre-occupation with issues of right and wrong was 
in itself a social force of which nobody with ideas for a better world could 
well fail to take account. A distinction had at the outset been drawn 
between matters of ethics and matters of fact. A further distinction had 
later appeared between the realm of ethics and the realm of policy. And 
last of all there had been noted the further distinction between matters of 
ethics and matters of law. Though a recognition of this last distinction 
had no doubt been implicit in almost everything the lecturer had said, it 
might perhaps have been well to have underlined it even more sharply; 
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for things stated in terms of international ethics were liable to be miscon- 
strued as having reference to the requirements of international law. A 
tendency had been mentioned for international treaty-law to demand of 
the members of international society a level of ethical achievement to 
which, in the light of prevalent diplomatic standards, they were unlikely 
to attain. More germane, however, to the subject of the lecture was the 
converse tendency for international behaviour to be judged, academically 
by criteria unlikely ever to be accepted as law. There was nothing un- 
wholesome in this, so long as the distinction was not forgotten. What the 
lecture had treated had been a particular problem in social philosophy 
viewed comparatively in its domestic and international aspects. In an 
age when, with respect to ordinary relationships, the social philosophy of 
individualism was no longer on top, the spirit of international relationships 
seemed as individualistic as ever. That was a remarkable fact: but was it, 
after all, very hard to explain? The society of States was surely very 
different from the society of mtn and women. No doubt in the behaviour 
of young children the individualistic drives might be almost as marked as 
in the behaviour of States. But in the milieu into which the child found 
itself born there operated a factor, social control, to the virtual absence of 
which, internationally, the specific character of inter-State relations was 
chiefly due. Individualism, as a social philosophy, was the position of 
those who would keep the practical impact of social control, notably in 
the form of legislative interference with personal freedom, at a minimum. 
Presupposing the presence, the omnipresence, of social control, individual- 
ism was concerned to limit its influence and its use. Were domestic society 
not so socially integrated as to make a rather drastic degree of social 
control theoretically feasible, the question of its optimum intensity and 
due limitation would hardly have arisen. The choice between individual- 
ism and collectivism had its practical importance in a setting where the 
individual was in principle amenable to almost any formal derogation of 
freedom that the community, serving community purposes, might care to 
impose. Municipal law was par excellence an instrumentality of govern- 
ment, and owed some of its most typical features to that fact. Inter- 
national law, by contrast, was not an instrument of government in any 
similar sense: and its characteristics were correspondingly different. In 
particular, it could not rely for its improvement on anything strictly 
comparable to legislation. For the international community was as yet so 
imperfectly integrated that the sovereign State was not effectively subject 
to any sort of “social’’ control at all. And, save in an environment of 
effective social control, that question to which the social philosophy of 
individualism offered one possible answer could hardly be said to arise. So 
far from being an instrument of world government, international law was a 
means maintained and developed by individualistically-disposed sovereign 
States for tempering the inconveniences of a mtlieu in which social control 
was Virtually non-existent. The child might to start with be as individual- 
istically-minded as any sovereign State. But while yet in the nursery it 
was wont to be submitted, through maternal and other such influences, to 
a “‘socializing’’ process whereby it was trained out of its initially self- 
centred attitudes and led to adjust its individual purposes to those of the 
community. The job of so training it was primarily its mother’s; and was 
not normally left to be performed by society at large through the con- 
straints of the law. Municipal law thus presupposed a society in which 
this job had for the most part already been done, a society enough of whose 
members were used to the discipline of life in community. Not so inter- 
national law. While the consistently self-regarding individual was looked 
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upon as anti-social, if not eccentric, the consistently self-denying State was 
almost unimaginable. Governments could no more be expected to sink, 
sacrifice and overlook the interests of their peoples in service to the uni- 
versal community than a trade-union official could be expected to appropri- 
ate union funds to purposes worthy in themselves but irrelevant to the 
objects of the union. Sir Robert Borden had called Geneva the ‘‘kinder- 
garten of peace.”” As applied to the progress of man’s intellectual insight 
into the problems of world order, the phrase was apt enough. But with 
respect to that social conditioning whereby children were converted from 
mere egocentric atoms into useful members of society, the sovereign States 
might perhaps be even better described as still at the pre-kindergarten level. 
Some day things might be otherwise. Some day the world community 
might exist as an accomplished fact. But, for bringing this about, it was 
perhaps best not to depend overmuch on a strengthening of international 
law; but rather on the progressively wider and fuller acceptance of those 
conceptions of international ethics with which the lecturer had so instruc- 
tively dealt. 








SOME ASPECTS OF ANGLO-SOVIET 
RELATIONS’ 


MAX BELOFF 


ANY serious discussion of Anglo-Soviet relations must start from the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance of May 26, 1942.2. It is too often overlooked 
that this treaty marked a radical departure from the historical policies of 
both its signatory Powers. One has only to consider what might have 
been the course of European history had such a treaty been signed ten 
years earlier, to appreciate the full extent of the departure. It marks on 
both sides a definite change in attitude towards the problems of European 
security and of European peace. The British Government has under- 
taken a specific and far-reaching long-term commitment in Eastern Europe. 
The Soviet Government has entered into a full and explicit military alliance 
with another Great Power—an alliance directed against a particular danger, 
that of German military aggression. 

By the first part of this treaty the two Powers are bound to carry on 
the European war in concert with each other, and are pledged ‘‘not to 
negotiate or conclude, except by mutual consent, any armistice or peace 
treaty with Germany or any other State associated with her in acts of 
aggression in Europe.’* By the second part of the treaty, the two Powers 
are pledged to come to each other’s assistance in the event of renewed 
attacks by Germany or her associates upon either of them. The latter 
undertaking is to remain in force for a minimum period of twenty years, 
unless it is superseded by the two Powers accepting in agreement with 
“other like-minded States... proposals for common action to preserve 
peace and resist aggression in the post-war period.” 

The Anglo-Soviet alliance, like the more recent Franco-Soviet alliance,‘ 
is thus based on the assumption that, no matter what the terms of an 
eventual peace with Germany may be, a renewal of aggression by Germany 
must be considered possible. This point has been made most forcibly by 
Marshal Stalin himself. Speaking on November 6, 1944, he said: ‘‘Germany 

1Address given at Chatham House on January 9, 1944. 

2Cmd. 63868, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 

‘By December 1, 1944, four armistice agreements had been concluded with Germany’s 
associates. The armistice with Italy was signed on September 3, 1943 (and became 
effective on September 8) by General Eisenhower on behalf of the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. Mr. Churchill informed the House 
of Commons, on September 21, that the Soviet Government had previously studied the 
terms and had authorized General Eisenhower to sign them on their behalf. The Rou- 
manian armistice of September 13, 1944 was signed by the Soviet Marshal Malinovsky on 
behalf of the three Governments; that with Finland, on September 19, 1944, by representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. Developments with regard to Bulgaria were more 
complicated. The Soviet Union only declared war on Bulgaria on September 5, 1944, and 
hostilities ended on September 9. Bulgarian troops were shortly afterwards reported to 
be fighting under the Soviet High Command. After some negotiations, Bulgaria accepted 
the Allied preconditions on October 11, and an armistice with her was signed on October 28 


by representatives of the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States. 
4Franco-Soviet Treaty of December 10, 1944 (The Times, December 18, 1944). 
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will, of course, be disarmed after her defeat, economically, militarily and 
politically. It would, however, be simple-minded to think that she will 
make no effort to regain her strength and embark on fresh aggression. 
Everybody knows that the German rulers are already preparing for a fresh 
war. History shows that a period of twenty or thirty years is enough for 
Germany to recover from defeat and restore her power.’ 

In the same speech Marshal Stalin made it clear that, from the Soviet 
point of view, the essential criterion to be applied to proposals for a post- 
war security organization was the extent to which such an organization 
could assist in forestalling aggression by Germany or in preventing such 
aggression from developing into a major war. We may, then, take it for 
granted that any international organization which will be regarded as 
superseding the Anglo-Soviet alliance will impose upon Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union obligations no less far-reaching and no less binding than 
those of the alliance itself. It appears indeed that Soviet opinion has now 
come to consider as desirable specific agreements among the Great Powers, 
defining their obligations of mutual defence, in addition to their more 
general commitments under a security scheme. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the benefits which twenty years of 
co-operation between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. could offer to Europe; 
it would be wrong, however, to overlook the possible sources of friction, 
some of which have indeed already become apparent. 

There are, theoretically, two ways in which the Anglo-Soviet treaty 
might become obsolete and unworkable. It might become obsolete by 
reason of the fact that one or other of the parties to it had ceased to regard 
Germany as a potential danger and had come, instead, to regard her as a 
possible alternative partner. In other words, European security might 
come to be regarded as resting on either Anglo-German or Soviet-German 
collaboration. A second possibility is that the alliance might be rendered 
unworkable by considerations arising from the general policy of one or 
other of the parties, and regarded by that party as more important than 
the alliance itself. It might be, for instance, that Great Britain would 
come to regard it as incompatible with its relations with the British 
Dominions or with the United States. This makes it imperative, in any 
attempt to explore the implications of the alliance, to include a survey of 
the whole range of the foreign policies of both Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. We may, however, legitimately expect the alliance itself to 
exert an important conciliatory influence in major questions, and a decisive 
one where minor issues are involved. Security against aggression in 
Europe is a big enough prize to be worth concessions on matters of secondary 
importance, always provided that the concessions are not all on one side. 

This approach to the whole problem of Anglo-Soviet relations pre- 
supposes that political motives will continue to dominate the policies of 
both Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. Whereas friction between them has, 
in the past, been responsible for economic loss, neither Power has ever been 

1 Manchester Guardian, November 7, 1944. 
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willing to sacrifice fundamental political objectives for the sake of purely 
economic gains. By Article VI of the treaty, they are indeed pledged to 
mutual economic assistance in the post-war period, but it is most unlikely 
that these economic ties could ever be strong enough to counteract impor- 
tant political differences if these should arise. On the other hand, it is 
worth noting that, just as economic questions are unlikely to exercise any 
strong positive influence on future Anglo-Soviet relations, so too they are 
unlikely themselves to provide major causes of friction. The interests of 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. in such matters as foreign markets, supplies 
of raw materials, currency and communications, do not appear likely to 
clash in any serious fashion during the post-war period. 

The vast requirements of the devastated areas of the Soviet Union, 
together with such further measures of industrialization as it may embark 
upon, will probably create some considerable demand for foreign equip- 
ment, skill and perhaps labour; and there is every reason to believe that 
external economic aid will be welcomed, always provided that it involves 
no departure from the principles of State-ownership and State-control 
upon which the economic life of the Soviet Union is based. But if obstacles 
arise, the Soviet Union’s great resources and recuperative powers will once 
again enable it to achieve its aims through the savings and sacrifices of its 
own people. 

Security against aggression would, of course, be a prerequisite of any 
successful programme of economic reconstruction and advance, and eco- 
nomic considerations will therefore reinforce the general Soviet attitude. 

A second presupposition of our approach is that Anglo-Soviet relations 
are primarily a matter of the relations between the two Governments. 
This does not mean. that the attitudes of the Russian and British peoples 
to each other are of no account. British co-operation with the Soviet 
Union in the economic field will give scope for some activity by private 
British business firms. In the technical and cultural fields there is room 
for an increase of the tentative approaches which have been made in war- 
time towards a closer understanding by each country of the methods and 
achievements of the other. But direct links between the two peoples 
would continue to be few in number. The Soviet system does not give 
scope for the wide variety of unofficial contacts, economic, cultural or 
purely personal, that the British enjoy in happier times with the Americans 
or the French. It would be idle to imagine that the barriers between the 
Soviet Union and the rest of the world—barriers whose foundations are 
deeply laid in Russian and Soviet history—have been, or are likely to be, 
removed by any single political event. Past experience will continue to 
make the Soviet Union suspicious of any over-eager attempts by foreigners 
to penetrate beyond its self-imposed reserve. 

The Soviet attitude on questions of international co-operation other 
than those affecting military security will also tend to be one of reserve. 
Whereas the British favour an international approach to problems wherever 
possible, the Russians at present only favour such an approach in selected 
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cases, where the advantages of so doing are obvious. This is shown by 
the absence of Soviet representation in recent meetings of the International 
Labour Organization, on the United Nations Commission for the Investi- 
gation of War Crimes, and at the Chicago Conference on Civil Aviation of 
November-December 1944. It also explains some of the difficulties which 
have arisen in connection with the operations of UNRRA in territories 
liberated by the Red Army. 

Such considerations are unlikely to damage the prospects of the Alliance, 
provided that there is no fundamental divergence between the national 
policies of Great Britain and the Soviet Union. It is clear that there is 
here one issue which transcends all others. It is essential that there should 
be no possible loophole for the old suspicion that the Soviet Union in any 
way encourages or approves of subversive movements within Great Britain 
or the Empire. There is as little reason for the Soviet Government to 
encourage the Communist movement in Great Britain as for the British 
Government to lend itself to an attempted restoration of the old régime in 
Russia. Some over-zealous advocates of Anglo-Soviet friendship have 
tried to allay surviving suspicions by attempting to obliterate altogether 
the recollection that the Soviet Union owes its existence to a revolution, 
and that this event was itself once regarded as only a stepping-stone to a 
revolution on an even wider scale. It is better not to juggle with the past, 
but frankly to accept the fact that the Soviet Union has undergone a 
considerable evolution since its early years. It is the present with which we 
are concerned; and in the present there are a number of reasons for confi- 
dence. The evolution of the social and governmental structure of the 
Soviet Union, of its military doctrine and its preponderant ideology sug- 
gests that the Russian Revolution (like other revolutions before it) has 
entered on a period of consolidation. The Soviet Union’s new consciousness 
of its links with Russia’s past greatness does not mean that it will abandon 
those important elements in its system which differentiate it from other 
States, nor that it will cease to emphasize these differences in its official 
utterances or in the education of its youth. After summarizing, in the 
speech already quoted, the year’s victories of the Red Army, Stalin con- 
tinued: ‘This all goes to prove that our Socialist State possesses incom- 
parably more vitality than any other state. The socialistic régime estab- 
lished by the October Revolution has endowed our people and our Army 
with immense power.” 

The Russian leaders are no doubt fully conscious of the prestige which 
their successes have conferred upon the régime, and quite apart from the 
effect of this on their own actions, it is a factor which any student of their 
foreign policy must take into account. In addition, some radical elements 
in nearly all countries will tend to seek their inspiration from the Soviet 
Union and attempt to use its prestige to support their political ambitions. 
Past history shows the difficulty of trying to solve this problem, or indeed 
to discuss it, in terms of pledges of “‘non-interference” or of ‘‘no propa- 

1[bid. 

3 
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ganda.”” The dissolution of the Comintern was universally welcomed; 
but no simple action of this kind can break down old allegiances on one side 
or old suspicions on the other, or prevent the Soviet example from affecting 
political developments in every part of the globe. The Red Army, instru- 
ment though it is of the Soviet State, and orthodox though it is in military 
discipline and bearing, is also a representative of the Soviet ideology. 
“The Red Army appeared to the world as a Liberator not only because, 
winning victories, it ceaselessly advances westwards, but also because, its 
hopes are the hopes of all honest peoples. It does not impose its ideas on 
anybody; but its mere approach, its presence enlivens peoples, as a fresh 
breeze, as the sun’s light.’"? These words of Russia’s leading war-time 
journalist are significant and speak for themselves. But from the point 
of view of Anglo-Soviet relations it is the purposes to which these ideological 
weapons are put, which are important. Ideological differences are not 
themselves dangerous, but history shows that they aggravate the diffi- 
culties inherent in any divergence of fundamental policy. 

The most obvious example is in the case of Germany. The coherence 
of Soviet propaganda in this connection has led some students to believe 
that Soviet policy towards a defeated Germany has reached a far greater 
stage of crystallization than that of the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 

The development of the Soviet public attitude towards the German 
problem in the course of the war has culminated, as already noted, in 
Stalin’s recognition that defeat will not of itself end the German menace. 
Soviet propaganda towards Germany has increasingly appealed to the 
German instinct for national self-preservation. It has apparently aban- 
doned earlier expectations based upon proletarian solidarity—expectations 
only possible before the Soviet population had been subjected to the horrors 
of occupation by uniformed members of the German proletariat. There 
have been an increasing number of Russian references to the deep historical 
roots of German aggression, and to the consequent necessity of a radical 
solution of the German problem. The Soviet Government has shown no 
inclination to damp down popular hatred for the Germans. The insistence 
of the Soviet Government on a far-reaching definition of the categories of 
war-criminals and ‘‘Quislings” reflects, no doubt, the sentiments of the 
Soviet people, and makes a powerful appeal to others who have suffered 
under the German yoke. 

The policy of the Soviet leaders towards Germany appears to be directed 
towards keeping that country weak, disarmed and friendless, by the 
simultaneous employment of a number of different methods: they are 
ready to share in the Allied occupation, in spite of the manifest incon- 
venience of keeping a large portion of the Red Army on foreign soil; they 
wish to use German resources, human and material, for the rehabilitation 
of devastated areas in the Soviet Union and elsewhere; they wish to detach 
from Germany border territories which appreciably increase her war- 
potential, and they wish to eliminate by prolonged internment in labour 


TiIlya Ehrenburg in Pravda, November 20, 1944. 
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camps abroad the survivors of those intractable elements of the German 
population from whom the greatest danger niight be expected. 

But considerable sections of public opinion in Great Britain regard 
some elements of this policy as unacceptable and, were their influence to 
prevail, the consequent British policies would be interpreted as guided by 
the desire to rebuild Germany as a bulwark against the further extension 
of Soviet influence in Europe. In that case, the Soviet Government would 
be tempted to fall back upon the alternative of working for a Germany 
friendly to themselves. The retention by the Russians of the distinction 
between ‘‘Germany” and ‘‘Hitlerite Germany,” even though it is no longer 
emphasized as it was earlier in the war, is significant in this respect. An 
agreed policy regarding the future government of Germany is the only 
way to dispel such fears on both sides. 

In the wider European field, the policies of the two Governments are 
covered by the declaration in the treaty (Article V) that they will in 
working ‘‘together in close and friendly collaboration after the re-establish- 
ment of peace for the organization of the security and economic prosperity 
of Europe... take into account the interests of the United Nations in 
these objects and . . . will act in accordance with the two principles of not 
seeking territorial aggrandizement for themselves and of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other States.” There are bound to be practical 
limitations to a policy of non-interference. Recent Soviet pronouncements 
have made it clear that the Soviet Government would consider it intolerable 
that secondary centres of the fascist infection should outlive Nazi Germany 
itself. On the British side, too, the principle of non-interference is always 
liable to be interpreted (as experience in Greece has shown) according to 
considerations of time and place. Once again, there is a strong case for 
Anglo-Soviet discussions as to particular applications of this policy. 

The issue of territorial aggrandizement is at once easier and more 
difficult. It is easier because territorial aggrandizement is easier to define 
than “interference” in the internal affairs of other States; it is more difficult 
because whereas Great Britain has no wish to see the British flag fly any- 
where except where it flew in September 1939, the parallel does not entirely 
hold good on the Soviet side. It is indeed the clear intention of the Soviet 
Union to restore at least the territorial limits attained at the time of 
Germany’s aggression in 1941. These were in many cases the frontiers of 
1914. In some cases, as the Finnish armistice has shown, the frontiers of 
1940 may themselves be modified in favour of the Soviet Union. This 
question of frontiers is partly a question of security, and partly one of 
prestige. The Soviet Government takes the view that the Baltic republics, 
Poland east of the ‘‘Curzon line,’’ and Bessarabia, are territories which were 
taken from historic Russia during the period of her weakness and were 
obviously designed to be restored as soon as that temporary weakness was 
overcome. The changes from the 1914 frontiers, which the Soviet Union 
apparently contemplates, are nevertheless important. Finland and Poland 
are to be independent States, which they were not in 1914, and the Soviet 
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Union will incorporate the northern Bukovina, where the largest single 
national group are the Ruthenians (Red Russians). This would mean 
that, except for the Ruthenians of Czechoslovakia, all Russians and Ukrain- 
ians would be included within the Soviet Union. This should contribute 
to European peace, and it has already been made clear that this programme 
is not regarded in official circles as in any way contrary to British interests 
in Eastern Europe. If, indeed, as would seem natural, we take as the 
deadline of the territorial settlement the date of the Anglo-Soviet treaty 
itself, it is hard to see upon what our objections could be based. 

More delicate are the remaining problems of the independent States 
on the Soviet Union’s western periphery. Differing in many things, these 
States appear to have two desires in common—to retain full national 
sovereignty and to evolve socially along lines other than those of Soviet 
communism. For the political problems of this area, two alternative 
solutions have been advanced. One of these alternatives is a suggestion 
that these States should seek their major contacts with each other and with 
the States of the Balkans. It has long been clear that the Soviet Union is 
opposed to this solution in any form so far proposed. The Soviet view is 
that any such combination could be used by some of its elements—notably 
the Poles—to build up a new quasi-Great Power which would endeavour 
to keep its position by playing off the Soviet Union against Germany, or 
by seeking support still further west.!. These historic suspicions, dating 
from the cordon sanitaire scheme of 1919, are not unreasonable, and they 
are strengthened by the fact that such proposals are usually sponsored by 
known anti-Soviet elements in Great Britain and elsewhere. Responsible 
people in Great Britain cannot desire to create once more in Eastern 
Europe a state of things which has led, in the past, to Russo-German 
collaboration. 

The alternative policy, which the Soviet Union has chosen, is to link 
each of these countries as closely as possible with itself and the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak treaty of December 12, 1943,2 may be taken as a guide to the 
type of arrangement which the Soviet Government will seek with friendly 
neighbours. The provisions, in the Finnish armistice, for the lease of a 
naval base at Porkala, may, of course, have parallels elsewhere. A question 
frequently asked is whether this military reliance on Soviet aid can be 
combined with national independence in any real sense. It certainly 
excludes any diplomatic arrangements which could be taken in an anti- 
Soviet sense, but the idea of small States balancing between their greater 
neighbours seems out-dated in the west as well as in the east of Europe. 
The Soviet Union does not, however, object to pacts between her neigh- 
bours and those Western Powers like France with which she herself may be 
connected by treaty. 

With regard to the internal régimes of her neighbours, it is probable 
that the Soviet Union appreciates the fact that certain of its own character- 


1For an example of this attitude in Polish circles, see S. Mackiewicz, The Foreign 
Policy of Colonel Beck (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944). 
2 Manchester Guardian, December 14, 1943. 
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istic institutions—collectivized agriculture for instance—would not be 
welcome; and the local groups most friendly to the Soviet connection do 
not go beyond the advocacy of what might be called radical peasant 
programmes, for which strong local support is available. This is true in 
territory controlled by the Polish Committee of National Liberation (recog- 
nized by the Soviet Government as the Provisional Government of Poland); 
similarly the destruction of the economic basis of the Hungarian oligarchy 
will no doubt follow Hungary’s elimination from the war, and should be as 
thoroughly welcome in Great Britain as in Hungary. Great Britain’s 
interest in this part of Europe would seem to lie, first, in the security of the 
Soviet Union itself; secondly, in the creation of conditions in which the desire 
for independence within national boundaries will be satisfied to the extent 
which the intermingling of peoples permits; and finally, in a general rise in 
the standard of living throughout the area. 

The same kind of problem has become apparent in the liberated areas 
of the Balkans. There are special ties between the Russians and the 
Yugoslavs and Bulgarians. On the other hand, Greece is primarily (and 
Yugoslavia secondarily), a Mediterranean Power; and Mediterranean 
Powers are of more direct importance to British security than the land- 
locked or Black Sea countries to the north of them. Furthermore, the 
Balkan countries have vital economic needs which can for some time only 
be supplied from the West. It is therefore essential that British and Soviet 
policy in the Balkans shall be fully co-ordinated, and it appears that some 
progress towards this end was made in the Moscow discussions in October 
1944, 

For a number of reasons it appears probable that it is with Bulgaria that 
the Soviet Union will have the closest ties. From the Soviet point of view, 
Bulgaria may be regarded as the key to the problem of the Straits. The 
friction between the Soviet Union and Turkey, which has been intermittent 
since 1941, springs partly at least from suspicions that the régime of the 
Straits is considered to have worked to the disadvantage of the Soviet 
Union, even though the German possession of the Aegean islands has 
throughout been the major factor in the strategy of this region. In addi- 
tion, Bulgaria’s claim for an Aegean outlet at the expense of Greece would 
have taken on a new importance, had it been backed by the Soviet Union. 
On the whole, it seems probable that the Soviet Union will in future claim 
to be numbered among the Powers with legitimate interests in the Medi- 
terranean, and it is Great Britain’s task to reconcile this fact with her own 
historic responsibilities for the safeguarding of this great international 
highway. It may here be noted that in northern waters also some extension 
of Soviet interests is probable. Soviet naval command of the Baltic is an 
obvious and legitimate strategic aim; and one now certain of fulfilment, 
whether or not Kénigsberg becomes a Soviet city. The wishes of the 
Soviet Union will have to be consulted in any international arrangement 
respecting the Sound and the Kiel Canal. Finally, the recovery of Petsamo 
helps to safeguard the oldest of Russian sea-routes to the west, and it is 
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possible, no doubt, that some further arrangement will be made with 
Norway for the common security of this remote but vital section of the 
world’s oceanic highways. Here again, a clear understanding between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union is an obvious necessity. 

Questions of this kind in northern and in Mediterranean waters will 
hinge to some extent upon whether the final plans for an international 
security organization envisage the creation of permanent bases for the 
United Nations, and will be easier to solve if this is the case. The future 
international régime of any of the great inland waterways—particularly the 
Danube—will also involve Soviet participation. 

Western Europe is, of course, an area as vital to British and American 
security as is the Eastern European plain or the lower Danube valley to 
Russian security. Hitherto the Soviet Union has shown some uneasiness 
about the movement towards the creation of what is sometimes called a 
“Western bloc.”” It is to be expected that the recent treaty with France 
may modify this attitude since the Soviet Union would benefit by any 
arrangements designed to assist French and British precautions against 
German aggression. If proposals for a world-security organization are to 
involve regional as well as general responsibilities, then clearly Western 
Europe is a region where Great Britain and France are primarily responsible; 
and the Soviet Union can only profit by a strengthening of the bulwark 
against Germany in the west. Perhaps a more propitious time for pro- 
posals of this kind will arrive when the final decisions on the future of 
Germany have been agreed upon. 

Two historic areas of Anglo-Russian friction remain to be considered, 
the Middle East and the Far East. The conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet 
alliance in 1942 has reinforced the lesson of the Anglo-Russian convention 
of August 1907. The common danger to the security of both Powers from 
Germany is more important than any conflicting interest they may have 
outside Europe. We may therefore expect the course of events in Asia to 
reflect rather than to deflect their policies in Europe. 

Great Britain has no quarrel with the fundamental thesis that the 
Middle East is important to Soviet security. It is important both to the 
Soviet Union and to ourselves that Governments of this region shall be 
stable and friendly, and shall give guarantees that no hostile use is made of 
their territories. The key position is held by Iran, which is in addition an 
important link between Soviet Russia and the outside world and one whose 
importance may grow with the rapid development of the Soviet Central 
Asian Republics. 

Great Britain has an obvious interest in the Persian Gulf and its oil- 
fields and British oil-fields in Iraq, like those of the Soviet Union at Baku, 
are vulnerable from Iran. This is, in fact, an area where the two Powers 
could produce a good deal of trouble for each other if disunited, but where, 
acting in concert, they are secure, and can greatly promote the economic 
well-being of the local population. For this reason, the Teheran declaration 
of December 1, 1948, which pledged Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States to maintain the “independence, sovereignty and territorial 
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integrity of Iran’? would appear to have a sound basis of common interest.! 
It is probable that the Soviet Union’s relations with the States of the Middle 
East (and with the Arab world) will become considerably more important 
in the future. And in dealing with those States which, like Iran, are her 
neighbours, the Soviet Union obviously possesses certain natural advan- 
tages. The attraction of the more rapidly advancing Soviet economy for 
all the undeveloped lands of the Middle East may be enhanced by the fact 
that here racial and religious, as well as economic ties, link certain regions 
on both sides of the Soviet frontiers. It is in this field that the conferment 
of separate foreign commissariats upon the constituent Republics of the 
Soviet Union, announced by Mr. Molotov in his speech of February 1, 
1944, may prove to have most significance.” 

The Far Eastern situation is harder to describe, even in outline. The 
Soviet Union is a neutral in the Far Eastern war, although Soviet pro- 
nouncements have tended to become progressively more unfriendly to 
Japan, which Stalin, on November 6, 1944, for the first time included among 
the “aggressor nations.’”’ The independent interests of the United States 
are considerably greater in the Far East than in Eastern Europe or the 
Middle East, and British policy, having to reckon with this fact, is by that 
much the harder to forecast. Anglo-American war-aims in the Far East 
were formulated, in concert with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, at the 
Cairo Conference in November 1943 and were made public in the Declara- 
tion dated December 1, 1943. The terms for Japan envisage the cession 
by her of all the territories conquered since the war with China in 1894-5. 
Apart from the retrocession to China of all the territories lost by her since 
that date, this would involve Russia’s recovering Southern Sakhalin,which 
was hers between 1875 and 1905. It would also mean the restoration of 
the independence of Korea. 


No evidence of Soviet dissent from this programme has been offered, 
but it would be surprising if the Soviet Government disinterested itself 
completely in the future of a region to which it is linked by so many ties. 
One must bear in mind the successful efforts which the Soviet Union has 
made to develop and strengthen her own Far Eastern territories, and to 
improve her maritime and rail communications with them. It is therefore 
quite reasonable to expect that the Soviet Union will, after Japan’s defeat, 
again take an interest in the future of the Chinese Eastern Railway, while 
it is not inherently improbable that access in some form to Port Arthur 
will be negotiated. The rapid development of Manchuria under the 
Japanese has made its future destinies more important than ever. Past 
history also suggests that the independence of Korea is unlikely to be more 
than nominal for some time to come; and it seems improbable that the 
Soviet Union would welcome its transfer from Japanese tutelage to that of 
some other single country. These issues will be affected by the strategy 
which the Allies adopt when the European war is over. As Great Britain 

1The Times, December 7, 1943. 


*Tbid., February 3 and 4, 1944. 
3Ibid., December 2, 1943. 
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and the United States progress towards the reduction of Japanese :power, 
the Japanese may offer large concessions as the price of continued Soviet 
neutrality. Some observers interpret in this light the concessions with 
regard to Northern Sakhalin and the Far Eastern fisheries made to Soviet 
Russia in the agreement of March 30, 1944.1 But the present hard-going 
in the Philippines and Burma, and the considerable Japanese successes on 
the Chinese mainland, suggest that Soviet aid may be more than welcome 
to us if the war is not to be prolonged unendurably. 

Although the Soviet Union has recognized that China is a natural 
member of the “Big Four’’—or as it would now be more correct to say 
the “Big Five’’—its relations with the Government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek have, for a long time, been far from cordial. The 
reactionary influences in Chungking, with their open hostility to the 
Governments of the Communist areas of North China, have made it 
difficult to establish better relations with the Soviet Government.? Chinese 
uneasiness about Soviet influence in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia has also 
led to attempts to play off the United States against the U.S.S.R. 

If the present difficulties in the relations between China and the Western 
Powers result in a decisive broadening of the basis of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the chances of an agreed policy in the Far East would no doubt 
improve. Great Britain’s economic interests would be served best by the 
restoration of the integrity of a fully sovereign China, able with some 
outside assistance to develop her natural resources. Great Britain’s 
political interests in this area lie in an attempt to create a general Pacific 
security scheme, paying due attention to the needs of both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 


This cursory review of the specific problems which are likely to tax the 
diplomacy of Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. helps to explain some of the 
difficulties which have arisen over the proposals for an international security 
organization. As we have seen, the Soviet view is that the functions of 
such an organization would be to continue into the post-war period that 
co-operation of the United Nations which will have been responsible for the 
German defeat. The Russians attach rather more importance to the 
intimate union of the more powerful States, and rather less importance to 
the abstract concept of the sovereign equality of all States, than is custo- 
mary in the West. On the Soviet side, suspicion of the motives of other 
Powers is still very easily aroused. The proposal to exclude the States 
immediately affected from the deliberations of the proposed Security 
Council, when a particular issue comes up for discussion, seems obvious 
enough by the canons of Western jurisprudence. To the Russians, it 
looks like ‘‘an attempt to settle such questions behind the back of this 
Power.’”* 

It cannot be doubted that this attitude, although not very different 


1Soviet War News, April 6, 1944. 

2All too little information about conditions in North China has been available through- 
out the nine years of Communist rule there. The article, ‘‘The North China Front,” 
printed in two parts in The Times, November 10 and 11, 1948, is still worthy of study. 

8Jzvestia, October 10, 1944. 
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from that which other great Powers might adopt in practice, makes it 
difficult for some liberal-minded people in Great Britain to believe that 
we can co-operate in normal times, as unreservedly as we have in war-time, 
with a nation whose outlook seems so fundamentally different from our own. 
There are also other psychological obstacles. Soviet diplomacy often 
appears to employ methods more brusque than we are accustomed to use, 
even in pursuit of policies quite as legitimate as any of our own. As was 
shown in the crisis over the Iranian oil-concessions in October-November 
1944, such methods tend to blind British opinion to the merits of what 
may be an essentially reasonable claim on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. More important still is the extreme sensitiveness which the Soviet 
authorities show in regard to foreign comment on their actions, even when 
such comment comes from obviously friendly sources. A durable alliance 
must permit of a certain amount of “give and take,” and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, aware as it is of the freedom of the British Press from Government 
control, must be prepared to allow that freedom to be exercised. On the 
other hand, we must not overlook the harm caused by vocally anti-Soviet 
groups in Great Britain, whose continuing propaganda is designed to keep 
old suspicions alive. 

At the back of these comparatively minor difficulties lies a more serious 
problem. The Soviet Government can obviously look forward to an 
uninterrupted tenure of power during which it may put into operation its 
chosen policies, on however generous a scale they may be devised. But 
the record of Great Britain in the inter-war period exhibits a series of 
rather rapid and fundamental changes in the sphere of foreign policy.' 
In view of this, it is not surprising that our allies should take into considera- 
tion the possibility of such changes occurring in the future. Foreign 
opinion (and Soviet opinion in particular) will always tend to over-estimate 
the probability of such changes. If we are to make a success of our crucial 
partnership with the Soviet Union it can only be on the basis of a British 
foreign policy so broadly based on popular consent, and so widely under- 
stood that no electoral upsets can make a fundamental difference to it. 

The problems which Great Britain and the Soviet Union have in 
common are more numerous than might at first sight be imagined. Both 
countries are faced with great problems of physical reconstruction and 
social improvement. Each faces the problem of a multi-national common- 
wealth, the one in an oceanic, the other in a continental, setting. The one 
has its trans-Siberian railway and Arctic sea-way, the other the Medi- 
terranean and the Cape routes, to guard and develop. Neither is fully 
self-sufficient; both must place security from aggression as the most vital 
of the conditions for social and political advance. In peace, as in war, 
co-operation between them will be mutually profitable; no fundamentally 
irreconcilable interests exist to make co-operation impossible. Goodwill 
and good faith—on both sides—are the only essentials for the fruitful 
perpetuation of the alliance. 


1This is brought out very clearly in R. B. McCallum, Public Opinion and the Last 
Peace (London, Oxford University Press, 1944). 








TRUNCATION AS A MEANS OF 
PREVENTING GERMAN AGGRESSION’ 


H. J. PATON 


THE PROBLEM AND Its POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


THE central problem of the coming peace settlement is how to prevent 
Germany from renewing the struggle for world domination as soon as she has 
recovered her strength. Yet in face of this problem it is impossible not to 
experience at times a feeling of impotence or even of despair. In Germany 
itself there is already present, in certain quarters, a determination to 
prepare for a third world war, for which it will be only too easy to discover 
plausible excuses. In Great Britain men’s minds seem directed mainly to 
such topics as the exaction of reparations and the punishment of war 
criminals, although measures of this kind, however justified in themselves, 
have little bearing on the problem of future peace. It is this fundamental 
problem which ought, above all others, to be squarely faced; and it should 
be tackled scientifically, without hatred or rancour, but also without 
sentimentality or weakness. The situation is too dangerous to admit 
indulgence in desires for revenge. It is also too dangerous to allow the 
hope that all will be well if only we show kindness to a defeated enemy. 

There are three serious proposals, not necessarily exclusive of one 
another, for preventing the renewal of the struggle. These are (1) dis- 
armament, (2) dismemberment and (8) truncation. The first two have 
received a good deal of attention in public discussions, but the last has 
relatively been neglected, though there seem now to be signs of its coming 
into the picture. The purpose of this paper is to examine the case for 
truncation. 

To truncate is to lop off extremities, and the policy of truncation in 
regard to Germany would mean the removal of certain outlying areas, the 
areas from which she draws her power of aggression. A Germany so 
truncated would still be free to organize herself as a united whole. Thus 
truncation is distinct from dismemberment, that is, from the policy of 
breaking up Germany into independent units and enforcing the continued 
separation of these units. There is, however, no necessary inconsistency 
between truncation and dismemberment: the two policies could conceivably 
be pursued at the same time. Similarly there is no inconsistency between 
truncation and disarmament, by which is usually meant a policy, not only 
of disarming Germany after defeat, but of keeping her disarmed for a 
period of years. 

The policy of truncetion has already been adopted by the British 
Government in regard to the eastern frontiers of Germany in so far as 
Mr. Churchill has affirmed ‘‘the need for Poland to obtain compensation 


‘Address given at Chatham House on December 12, 1944. 
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at the expense of Germany both in the north and in the west.”! This may 
be taken to cover the lopping off of East Prussia and: of Upper Silesia east 
of the Oder—it is to be hoped that it will not cover much more. The loss 
of East Prussia will impair Germany’s strategic position in the east, and 
the loss of Upper Silesia will diminish her war-potential. This eastern 
frontier lies outside the scope of the present paper, which asks only whether 
this accepted policy, to be satisfactory, requires to be completed by a 
similar policy in the west. 


THE Roots OF THE GERMAN DANGER 


In order to guard against an impending calamity we must study its 
nature and its grounds. Such a study may demand much knowledge and 
considerable subtlety; but in some cases even a crude account may be 
sufficient for action, and it is only such a crude account that can be offered 
here. The German inclination and power to wage aggressive war seem to 
rest on three main factors. In the first place, there are seventy million or 
so Germans in the heart of Europe. There are thus nearly twice as many 
Germans as Frenchmen; they occupy a geographical position favourable 
for the domination of Europe; and they are an industrious, an able and 
above all a first-class fighting people. In the second place, the Germans 
are deeply affected by a long-standing tradition of militarism, which dates 

‘at least from the time of Frederick the Great and has been much strength- 
ened in recent years. In the third place, the German industrial war- 
potential is markedly greater than that of any other European country 
(including Great Britain and Russia) and is about equal to that of all 
continental European countries combined, if we exclude the U.S.S.R. 
Nor should it be forgotten that where an amount of war-potential is concen- 
trated in one country it is likely to be more effective than the same amount 
distributed among a number of different countries. 

Of these three factors—numbers, tradition, and war-potential—the first 
is unalterable: we cannot adopt the barbarous solution of massacring some 
thirty million Germans and so reducing their numbers. The second factor, 
the tradition of aggression, is beyond our control, but we may reasonably 
expect that, as it has been long established, so it will take long to eradicate: 
indeed the younger generation of Germans has been steeped, as never before, 
in this war-like tradition, and until the present Hitler youth has grown old 
and died, there can be little confidence in a change of heart. There remains 
only the third factor, the war-potential, as something susceptible of outside 
control, and it is only reasonable to consider whether and how this can be 
diminished. In considering this we should remember that we are not 
dealing only with material forces: spiritual attitudes are affected by ma- 
terial conditions, and as overwhelming power tends to encourage a spirit of 
aggression, so the lack of it tends to foster a love of peace. 


1Parliamentary Debates, February 22, 1944. 
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THE WaAR-POTENTIAL OF GERMANY 


When we examine the nature of war-potential, two important and not 
unconnected facts emerge. The first is that under present conditions— 
and we are not in a position to deal with any others—war-potential rests 
primarily on iron and steel; and the second is that it is not evenly dis- 
tributed over a whole country but is especially concentrated in relatively 
small areas. 

War-potential may indeed be estimated in a variety of ways, and the 
concept might reasonably be extended to cover the numbers and fighting 
quality of the whole population. Nevertheless, if we confine ourselves to 
material factors, the chief basis of war-potential is to be found in the iron 
and steel industries, and these in turn depend on possessing fields of coal 
and iron-ore. No doubt many other things are needed for the waging of 
modern war, such as food and clothing for the civilian population as well 
as for the army; and still more obviously the various kinds of fuel, including 
oil and petrol, which are necessary for running the war machines. Even 
for the making of armaments we require many kinds of engineering and 
chemical industries. Nevertheless we may say, speaking broadly, that the 
iron and steel industry is the necessary foundation upon which alone a 
great war-potential can be built up. 

It is easy to see from this how a great part of a country’s war-potential 
comes to be concentrated in a relatively few special areas. The location 
of iron and steel industries is determined mainly by proximity to fields of 
coal and iron-ore, and the subsidiary engineering and chemical industries 
tend on the whole to congregate in the same area as the iron and steel in- 
dustries. This tendency should not be exaggerated, but equally it should 
not be overlooked. 

Germany is not outstandingly favoured as regards iron-ore fields, but 
she possesses by far the largest and richest coal-fields on the continent of 
Europe and is said to produce 60 per cent of its total output of coal and 
lignite. It is upon these vast coal resources that her predominance in the 
iron and steel industries is based. The total German production of crude 
steel in 1937 was well over 20 million metric tons, as compared with under 
8 million metric tons for France, and 14 million metric tons for France, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg taken together. The corresponding figure for 
Great Britain was 13 million metric tons. The capacity of Germany’s 
metallurgical, engineering and chemical industries before the war was 
about half that of all continental Europe west of the U.S.S.R. 

The German war-potential as a whole, and this is the essential point, 
is considered by competent authorities to be roughly equal to that of all 
other continental European countries combined, excluding the U.S.S.R. 
It has been estimated—the figures are obviously rough—at 50-100 per cent 
greater than that of France, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 
combined, and at 20-50 per cent greater than that of Great Britain. 
Germany is thus in an extraordinarily favourable position for conducting 
war against her neighbours. She is subject to very special temptations, 
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against which her national tradition, to say the least, offers no very re- 
assuring safeguard. 


On the other hand, while the industries necessary for war are widely 
distributed throughout Germany, the solid foundation of Germany’s vast 
war-potential is concentrated within relatively limited and outlying areas, 
notably in the Ruhr basin and to a lesser extent in the Saar and in Upper 
Silesia. By far the largest coal-field is the Ruhr basin, which covers 1,000 
square miles and yields the excellent coking coal which is necessary for the 
smelting of steel; before 1939, 85 per cent of German coke was produced in 
the Ruhr. Similarly the greatest concentration of the German iron and 
steel industry is in the Ruhr coal-field round Essen, Dortmund and Diissel- 
dorf. Upper Silesia in the east and the Saar basin in the west are also of 
considerable importance, but the Ruhr basin is in a class by itself. 

Thus, as regards war-potential, Germany has her eggs in very few 
baskets, and especially in one big basket, the Ruhr. She is also astonish- 
ingly rich in eggs. The purpose of truncation is to take away these magic 
baskets and prevent the eggs from hatching out into a new war. 

\ 
DISARMAMENT AND DISMEMBERMENT 


If the prevention of future war could be attained by milder methods 
than truncation, it would be wise to prefer these milder methods. Among 
these methods the most worthy of consideration are those of disarmament 
and dismemberment. Why cannot we be content with these? 


Let us consider disarmament first. This is a proposal which seems 
reasonable in itself, and it is one to which Great Britain is already com- 
mitted. Germany is not only to be disarmed, but is to be kept disarmed 
by a system of inspection and control which would cover all industries that 
can easily be converted for purposes of war. 


Disarmament in this sense would have the merit of causing the minimum 
of economic disturbance, and it might be more than adequate for fifteen or 
twenty years; but how long is it to last? When politicians say cheerfully 
that we must keep Germany disarmed for fifteen or twenty years, they 
show a complete misapprehension of the real situation. Fifteen years or 
so is a short time in the life of a nation; and whatever we do, Germany will 
be in no position to renew the struggle in the first fifteen or twenty years 
after the war. It is the second period, not to mention the third period, of 
twenty years that will matter, the period when the German youth educated 
as fanatical adherents of Hitler will everywhere be in control. If we 
propose to permit German rearmament after twenty years, we might 
almost as well not bother about maintaining disarmament at all. But if 
we propose to make a system of disarmament universal after twenty years, 
we must remember that a country with highly developed heavy industries 
is able to build up a formidable war-machine within two or three years at 
most, and that a general scheme of disarmament serves only to make 
relatively stronger the countries which possess such heavy industries and 
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so are able to rearm quickly. A general scheme of disarmament in twenty 
years’ time will give to the country with the largest numbers, the best 
strategic position, the strongest will to war, and by far the greatest war- 
potential in Western Europe, a unique opportunity to rearm speedily and 
fall once again upon her weaker neighbours. 

It is an extremely difficult thing to keep a country disarmed for any 
long period of time, and especially a country which ex hypothesi is to remain 
the leading industrial country in Europe. The process demands, in coun- 
tries so diverse as Great Britain, Russia and the United States, a unity of 
policy which is liable to break down of itself and will be continually under- 
mined by German intrigue and propaganda. We must expect the Germans 
to evade and resist disarmament, as they have done successfully before. 
Perhaps we may hope that the victors, as a result of their long and bitter 
lesson, may show a greater skill and a firmer determination in imposing 
their will, but even so, there is one very serious obstacle to their success. 
The one effective sanction which they can apply on each occasion when 
the Germans take a little step forward, such as Hitler’s imposition of 
conscription or his march into the Rhineland, is the invasion of Germany. 
This is not only expensive and inconvenient: it is an act of war and as such 
may well seem disproportionate to the offence. Democracies will be 
reluctant to proceed to such an extreme measure; and by the time that the 
British Parliament and the United States Senate and the rulers of Russia 
have come to an agreement, it is always possible that they may be too late. 

This is one reason why proposals have been made for the dismemberment 
of Germany as well as for her disarmament; and it is argued that a number 
of independent German states will be much less formidable than a united 
Germany. There is something to be said for such a policy, but there is also 
something to be said against it; and it certainly has not received the wide- 
spread acceptance which has been given to the policy of disarmament. 
The only point that need be made here is this—that dismemberment would 
have to face the same difficulty as we have found in the case of disarmament. 
The Germans would be in a position to work continuously for a united 
Germany and above all for a united German army; and, as before, the only 
answer to each small German encroachment would be an act of war. 
It is hard to believe that the democracies would be willing to give this 
answer, and above all to give it in time. If they did not, they might soon 
find themselves in the same position as they did at Munich. 

Both disarmament and dismemberment mean that after twenty years 
or so the victorious Powers may, by a brief relaxation of vigilance, find 
themselves compelled once more to fight for their lives and, at least in the 
case of Great Britain, with a greater likelihood of defeat. It is idle to say 
that in such a case they will deserve what they get. In some ways it is 
the very virtues of democracy, the slowness to suspect others and to take 
preventive action, which may bring about disaster. It is the business of 
statesmanship to guard against obvious perils in advance, and it is culpable 
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folly not to ask ourselves whether disarmament and dismemberment are 
not short-term solutions for what is in essence a long-term problem. 


TRUNCATION 


The method of truncation, whatever may be said either for or against 
it, is at least not open to the objection raised against the other proposed 
solutions. Once an area is removed from Germany the policy of persistent 
nibbling becomes useless. Lost territory can be recovered only by invasion, 
that is, by a clear-cut and decisive and unmistakable act of war, one which 
the democracies cannot fail to understand and to which, as is suggested 
by the invasion of Belgium in 1914, they can hardly fail to react. This isa 
fundamental difference. Sooner or later Germany will be able to overcome 
the weakness imposed on her by disarmament (or even by dismemberment) 
and to increase her armed strength quietly till she is ready for her third 
world war. The weakness imposed by truncation she can overcome only 
after she has waged her third world war with success, and it may become 
obvious to her that success is too unlikely to be worth the risk. This is the 
primary ground why truncation merits more examination than it has 
hitherto received. 

In order to be successful, truncation must involve the transfer of the 
German population. Half-measures, such as taking over the ownership, 
and even the management, of certain German industries within a unified 
Germany, would be little, if any, more effective than inspection and control, 
and would have further disadvantages of their own. The setting up of a 
small independent German State in the industrial west would be a policy 
of partial dismemberment and would be subject to all the weaknesses of 
such a policy. To place a large number of Germans under foreign rule 
would be both unjust and inexpedient and unlikely to offer any permanent 
solution. Germans on both sides of the frontier would be striving continu- 
ously to make the solution unworkable, and they would arouse sympathy 
in many quarters. The area would be a permanent source of trouble to 
whatever Government controlled it and a permanent centre of unrest in 
Europe. Without the removal of the German inhabitants a policy of 
truncation would be worse than useless. 

As to the area concerned, Upper Silesia has already in effect been 
promised to the Poles with good reason, and it may be difficult or impossible 
to refuse a similar claim of the French to the Saar basin; but what really 
matters is the region of the Ruhr. No precise proposals can be put forward 
here—the actual delimitation of the boundaries is a matter for expert 
economists and geographers—but the general principle is clear: the area 
to be cut off should be the minimum necessary to destroy Germany’s 
predominance in the raw materials which are the chief basis of her war 
industries. Speaking very roughly, the territory to be considered for 
excision would have its southern border some miles south of the line con- 
necting Diisseldorf with Dortmund; and the necessary corridor to Holland 
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would demand at least a western frontier running from Diisseldorf to the 
neighbourhood of Venlo, and an eastern frontier running from Dortmund 
to the neighbourhood of Bocholt. This territory is small in relation to 
the total area of Germany, but it is also one of the richest areas in the 
world. Without it Germany would still be left with great resources in raw 
materials and in industry, but her devastating superiority in war-potential 
would be removed. If the basis of her war-potential could be reduced to 
something like that of France, this might be sufficient to restrain her (in 
spite of her great superiority in numbers) from embarking upon courses 
which might bring against her a coalition of European Powers. Nor 
should it be forgotten that what is taken away from Germany will, so to 
speak, count as two on a division. 

In considering the proposed truncation, numbers must be taken into 
account as well as area, and it will properly be asked how many Germans 
would have to be transferred if a proposal of this kind were adopted. The 
answer to this question no one can know at the present time. The indus- 
trial area is thickly populated, and in normal times the whole territory 
might contain as many as four million inhabitants; but there has presum- 
ably been an evacuation of women and children during the war, and the 
process of evacuation appears to be speeded up as the Allies advance. 
Whether at the end of the war there will remain three million of the normal 
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inhabitants or two million or one million or even less is a question which, 
at least for most of us, must remain a matter of pure conjecture. 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 


We must now consider some of the manifold and serious objections 
which will inevitably be raised against a policy so drastic. 

The number of Germans to be moved will still be distressingly large, 
even if it be considerably smaller than some people imagine; and this 
objection is all the more weighty, since a very large number of Germans 
will presumably be returned to the Reich from territories in the east and 
elsewhere. This isa matter for judgment, and judgments may well vary, 
but it may be suggested that the numbers concerned, vast as they are, are 
not disproportionate either to the evils suffered in the past or to the evils 
to be avoided in the future. It is said on good authority that the Germans 
have in this war moved some thirty million people under the most appalling 
conditions, and it may well be preferable to move even several million 
Germans now under reasonable conditions than to face again so gigantic a 
tragedy. Whether we like it or not, we are forced to deal with these 
colossal figures. We have to set our proposal against the millions of men 
who have been killed in the last war and in this, against the millions who 
have suffered wounds and misery and oppression, and against the danger 
that after a third war involving a similar amount of death and suffering, 
the whole of Europe, including ourselves, may be subjected to a permanent 
and intolerable tyranny. 

We need not take too seriously the objection that, apart from any 
question of disproportion, the proposal should be rejected as technically 
impracticable. If the Germans can move thirty million as a mere incident 
in a war demanding the utmost of their energy, it should not be impossible 
in time of peace to move a small fraction of this number, when the whole 
resources of the German Government could be used for organizing the 
reception of their fellow-countrymen. The trains bringing back the 
prisoners of war and the enslaved workers to their own countries could 
presumably return with Germans, and the motor transport available after 
the war should in itself be adequate for the most colossal tasks. It is in 
any case by no means impossible that the greater part of this work will 
already have been completed by the Germans themselves before the war 
comes to an end. 

It may be objected further that Germany would still remain too strong ; 
that the necessary raw materials would still cross the frontier and be used 
to build up war industries; and consequently that the prevention of German 
aggression would still depend entirely upon inspection and control, which 
would be sufficient in themselves. This is a question to be considered 
carefully by technicians, but it seems obvious that such raw materials 
would have to be paid for by exports, and that a country dependent on 
exports and imports cannot be in so favourable a position for war as a 
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country which has a superabundance of these raw materials in its own 
territory. It would be far easier to check German rearmament by closing 
the frontier than by an act of invasion; and, should Germany decide upon 
war, she would soon be at a disadvantage, if her main raw materials were 
in enemy hands. 

There is also the objection that Germany would become too weak; that 
she would be a prey to political and economic penetration from outside, 
and so would be a source of instability in Europe. Apart from contra- 
dicting the previous objection, this view is not very plausible, for Germany 
would still remain stronger than most, if not all, of the European countries 
who are her neighbours. 

A more immediate objection is that the world might be deprived of 
German reparations; but this is a typical example of the short-sighted view 
which prefers immediate temporary gains even if these mean subsequent 
disaster. The industry and products of the Ruhr basin would not be lost 
to Europe or the world, if this area were taken away from Germany, 
although there might well be considerable temporary dislocation while the 
lines of the new economic structure were being determined. However 
undesirable this may be, it would be a small price to pay for stability in 
Europe. The products of this area could still be used for reconstruction, 
and in any case it would be better to do without reparations than to foster 
in Germany an ascendancy in industry which can easily become once again 
ascendancy in war. 

The objections so far considered are serious enough, but we have yet 
to come to the crux of the whole question. It cannot be said that the loss 
of a comparatively small, though exceedingly rich, area is an injustice to a 
Germany which has twice sought to enslave the whole of Europe—or at 
least it can be said only by those who when speaking of Germany use the 
word ‘‘justice’’ in a sense which is unknown in other contexts. Never- 
theless it may be said, and it often is said with mounting emotion, that 
proposals of this kind will make a third war inevitable. They will create a 
grievance which will itself induce the Germans to make war at their first 
opportunity. 

Behind such a contention there is no doubt a very proper desire to show 
kindness to a fallen foe; but there is also a relic of the mistaken view, so 
sedulously fostered by German propaganda, that the only way to avoid 
war is to meet all Germany’s grievances. Unfortunately to many Germans 
it is a grievance that Germany should be defeated and that she should be 
prevented from subjecting inferior peoples to her rule. Any conceivable 
peace other than that imposed by a victorious Germany is bound to be 
regarded as a grievance. The mere existence of a so-called Polish Corridor 
was a grievance, and the loss of East Prussia and Upper Silesia will be a 
grievance. The limitation of the German army will be a grievance, and 
very likely a more irritating and pressing grievance than the loss of territory. 
The situation we have to face is unfortunately this, that to many Germans 
there will be more than enough grievances to justify a third war, provided 
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only they are strong enough to have a fair prospect of winning it. This is 
not a ground for piling up grievances unnecessarily, but it is a ground for 
diminishing Germany’s chances of success even at the cost of an additional 
grievance. It is less dangerous to have a much weaker Germany with 
rather more grievances than a much stronger Germany with rather fewer. 
A Germany without overwhelming force may even become more pacific. 
It will certainly be much safer to help a truncated Germany and to make 
use of her co-operation. Not the least advantage of truncation is that it 
is done once and for all as an immediate consequence of defeat; thereafter 
the way is open for a policy of reconciliation, and we ought to recognize 
that a sudden operation quickly over may cause far less bad blood than a 
continued policy of mild repression. 

Nevertheless the objection contains in itself an element of truth which 
we shall ignore at our peril. For a long time to come German aggression 
can be prevented only by superior force, but force by itself is not enough, 
and it would be folly to make the Germans desperate. Truncation would 
no doubt lead, at least for a time, to a lower standard of living, although 
Germany is a rich country even without the Ruhr and would be consider- 
ably better off than her eastern and southern neighbours. We can hope 
for no stability unless the peace settlement aims at restoring prosperity to 
Europe, and to Germany as a part of Europe, by giving access to the 
necessary raw materials and by every other means in our power. This, 
however, should be looked at as a European problem and not merely a 
German one. There are far too many high-minded Englishmen who seem 
indifferent to the desperation of Germany’s victims so long as the Germans 
themselves can be kept comfortable, and this is a mark of cowardice, or at 
least of stupidity, rather than of virtue. Nevertheless it is right to say 
that after truncation is completed, though not before, it should be possible 
to encourage German industry without thereby making her a menace to 
her neighbours. If so, there will be every reason for fostering her trade, 
for accepting her help in the reconstruction of Europe, and even, though 
this cannot but seem almost intolerable to the peoples whom she has 
tortured, for admitting her to the councils of the new international au- 
thority. 


THE STATUS OF THE NEW TERRITORY 


There remains the problem of what is to be done with the area removed 
from Germany. The difficulties here are great and deserve consideration 
both in themselves and as constituting a serious practical objection to the 
proposed truncation. These difficulties do not arise in Upper Silesia 
where the Poles, with their landless peasants and their high birth-rate, can 
easily take over the territory lost to Germany. France will probably claim 
the Saar for herself; but to give her the Ruhr, which is so far away from 
her frontier, would mean annexing far too much German territory, and it is 
doubtful whether with her declining birth-rate she is capable or desirous of 
controlling a region at once so large and so important. Belgium is also too 
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distant from the Ruhr, and the same considerations apply in spite of the 
density of the Belgian population. The nearest country is Holland, which 
might be unable or unwilling to accept so great a responsibility, although 
in compensation for her wantonly flooded fields she might well take over 
some of the agricultural land between her frontier and the great industrial 
area. 

If the Ruhr cannot be assigned to a neighbouring country, there remains 
only one solution, a solution which is probably the best in any case, namely 
that the whole area should become an international or inter-European 
territory under the direct control of the new international authority. The 
corridor connecting the Ruhr with Holland might become the seat of the 
new League, and the whole area might become something like a European 
District of Columbia. It is in any case desirable that the new authority 
should have its headquarters in territory which, unlike Geneva, would be 
completely independent. For this purpose a small region on the lower 
Rhine might well be suitable, nor indeed is there any prospect of setting 
up an independent territory in any other quarter of the globe. The 
international territory would depend for its defence on the new inter- 
national authority, and might also be the centre of an international force. 

All this is difficult enough in itself, but where are the new inhabitants 
to come from? We should have to begin modestly, but even from the first 
such a territory might furnish a home, and the opportunity of a livelihood, 
to some of the homeless and Stateless refugees who will be left stranded 
after the war. The United Nations would, however, have to supply the 
technicians and at first most of the workers necessary to restore and re- 
organize a region which by that time may be almost completely devastated. 
To begin with, many of the workers would after some years’ service return 
to their own countries with their accumulated savings and experience; and 
this might be a real advantage to some of the over-populated and depressed 
areas of Europe. With the passage of time the region might gradually 
acquire a fixed and permanent population. The analogy of Luxembourg 
suggests that the territory might be prosperous and contented and might 
in time develop a local patriotism of its own. Like Luxembourg it would 
not aim at autarky, but would have to become part of a wider economic 
and industrial system; and it would surely be fitting that a region which 
has formed the basis of German aggression should be exploited under 
international control in the interests of peace. 


CONCLUSION 


The proposal for truncation is full of difficulty, as the many objections 
have shown. It has not been put forward as a cut-and-dried scheme, but 
as one susceptible of modification and improvement. The situation is so 
serious, not to say desperate, that no possible solution should be rejected 
out of hand, and all I urge here is that this proposal is deserving of careful 
and dispassionate and technical examination. 
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To sum up: any system of disarmament by itself will be an occasion 
for continual irritation and complaints; it will be strenuously resisted and 
persistently evaded; and it is very unlikely to last long enough to meet the 
danger from a Germany’ which is left economically predominant, numer- 
ically superior and still steeped in the ideals of Nazi education. It is true 
that the situation will in some respects be better than in 1918, since there 
will be a strong Russia to the east of Germany; but it will also be worse, 
since France is bound to come out of the struggle greatly weakened for a 
time and perhaps for always. The result may well be that Germany will 
give up hope of an eastern conquest and turn her aggressiveness towards 
the west. She may calculate that her neighbours have been so weakened 
and cowed as no longer to have the strength or the courage to face once 
again the dangers and the sufferings of which they have had so painful an 
experience. And in a third war the Germans will assuredly seek to avoid 
their previous mistakes, as to the best of their ability they have done in the 
present struggle. If there is to be a next time, the first German object will 
be to see that Great Britain does not again have a chance of holding out 
till the rest of the world is forced to rally to her support. It is a matter of 
the greatest concern to Great Britain, as well as to the world, that Germany 
should have no opportunity to wage her third and last ‘‘Punic’” war. A 
scheme which weakens permanently the German power for aggression and 
at the same time makes it easier to dispense, at a reasonably early date, 
with irritating controls and discriminations is one which offers the best 
prospect of a lasting peace; and it should not be set aside without the most 
serious and anxious consideration. 

Truncation no doubt may be considered a desperate remedy; but it 
may be questioned whether anything but a desperate remedy can cure a 
desperate disease. Certainly in this problem we have to “think big,’ if 
our thinking is to be of any use at all. The remedies hitherto suggested 
seem more likely to be irritants than to be cures, and they all rest on a 
short-term view of a long-term danger. There are of course some who 
think that all will be well if only we treat Germany, though not her neigh- 
bours, on the analogy of a problem child. With all respect to these gentle- 
men the foundations are too uncertain, and the analogy too remote, to 
inspire us with confidence in their suggestions; and the risks are far too 
great for us to accept this as a sufficient solution in itself. But whatever 
we may think of this dubious analogy, it is quite certain that their solution 
is not going to be adopted. It is already proposed to take away East 
Prussia and Upper Silesia, which will weaken Germany, but not enough to 
matter. After the initial disarmament, which even Germany will take for 
granted, it is proposed to subject her to a system of military and economic 
controls particularly wounding to German pride—but apparently only for 
the period in which there is nothing to fear. It is proposed to punish 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of her war criminals, by elabo- 
rate processes of law which presumably will have to continue for some 
years, a procedure which Germans will regard as revenge overlaid with 
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hypocrisy and which a future Hitler may apply as an admirable precedent. 
It may even be proposed to use German men as slave labour to make good 
some of the damage done in the countries which have been overwhelmed 
and oppressed. Yet on the top of all this it is proposed to leave unaffected, 
and even to foster, Germany’s vast superiority in the raw materials and 
industrial processes which are the sinews of modern war. No combination 
of measures could be better calculated to ensure both that there will be a 
third war and that Germany wil have a good chance of winning it. 

It is against this background that the difficulties entailed by truncation 
ought to be considered; and the policy of truncation itself should be judged, 
not as an exercise of naked force, but as an element, and indeed as a neces- 
sary element, in a larger policy of reconciliation. 


Summary of Discussion 


Miss NeEst1I SANDERS said that she agreed with almost everything the 
lecturer had said; except that she considered it would be dangerous to 
allow Germany to take part in any international organization for some time. 
Truncation was an essential part of disarmament. Were not strategic 
frontiers also very important? Would it not be wise to return to Denmark 
that part of Southern Denmark which Germany had seized early in her 
recent wars of aggression or else to internationalize it? In order to disarm 
Germany surely it would be necessary to take over all her chemical factories 
and to forbid her to have any aviation factories whatever. 

The occupation of Germany should last not for twenty but for thirty 
or forty years and she should be allowed no army, no navy and no air 
force. Civil aviation must also be forbidden because it was under the 
cloak of civil aviation that Germany had secretly built up her formidable 
Air Force after the last war, which had terrorized the whole of Europe, 
including Britain and France. 


PROFESSOR PATON said that he was anxious to take as little as possible 
from Germany, consistent with the security of her neighbours. The details 
of disarmament, such as the treatment of chemical factories and others, 
must be left to the experts. In his opinion it would be most difficult to 
maintain an.occupation of Germany for thirty or forty years. 


Dr. R. FitzGIBBon YOUNG said that to take East Prussia from Germany 
would be a terrible blow to her. It had been colonized seven hundred 
years ago by the Teutonic Knights with the assistance of several of the 
Slavonic Princes, Koenigsberg being named after one of them, Premysl 
Ottacar II, King of Bohemia. The loss of Upper Silesia would not be so 
serious, although it had not belonged to Poland since 1360. On the other 
hand, to take the Ruhr from Germany would be a very drastic measure. 
Its original inhabitants were Westphalians, the most German of all the 
German tribes, and to sever this territory from the Reich would cause bitter 
resentment which would almost certainly lead to a third European war. 

What might be the effect upon German mentality, upon their Weltan- 
schauung, of the return from the Baltic Provinces, Poland, Roumania, 
Bessarabia and Croatia of the so-called Volksdeutsche? These people were 
mostly quiet, hard-working peasants, quite different from the fanatical 
Nazis and only recently infected with Nazi ideals. The Southern Tyrolese, 
for instance, were very different from the Nazis. What again might be 
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the effect upon the German mentality of the final collapse of her schemes 
of colonization in Eastern Europe? Not having an Atlantic seaboard 
Germany had not gone in much for overseas colonization but had spread 
eastwards in Europe. For instance, in the twelfth century the Kings of 
Bohemia, Hungary and Poland had all invited German colonists to form 
towns with Magdeburger Recht. Unless Germany had some outlet for her 
surplus population the situation in Europe might become very serious. 


PROFESSOR PATON said that it would certainly constitute a grievance if 
East Prussia were taken from Germany, but possibly not much more of 
a grievance than the Polish Corridor had been, in. fact it might be less. 
There had always been troubles in this part of the world as the Germans 
overflowed eastwards into Poland and the Poles eastwards into the border 
countries. The only way to settle the difficulty was to send the different 
peoples back from whence they had come—not to send the Poles back and 
leave the Germans where they were. 


Mr. GEORGE EDINGER said that in regard to the project for the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr, this was one of the richest mineral and indus- 
trial areas of Europe, vital to European industry. Where would the skilled 
workers and technicians be found to operate the mines, factories and 
machinery of this area when the Germans had gone? Secondly, this was 
the part of Germany which was most strongly Liberal and even Socialist. 
To take the Ruhr from Germany would give the largest body of reasonable, 
anti-militarists in the country a grievance unto the fourth generation. 


Mr. H. T. BEASLEY said that so far there had been little evidence shown 
in this war that the people of the Ruhr were anti-militarists. It had been 
said that the French and Belgian borders might be on the Rhine in future. 
In this eventuality the Ruhr would not be too far from their borders to be 
incorporated in either country. The lecturer had spoken as if all the 
countries were going to repatriate their German populations. He under- 
stood that in the case of Czechoslovakia this policy had been altered and 
they would retain a million Germans in key positions to assist in the recon- 
struction of their industries. 


PROFESSOR PATON said that he had not suggested that the Rhine 
should be the frontier either of France or of Belgium. One of the advan- 
tages of his scheme of truncation was that it took the minimum amount of 
territory from Germany. 

In regard to her German population the policy of Czechoslovakia had 
changed more than once. He had no recent information, but it was most 
likely that the Czechs would keep a number of Germans who were friendly 
and willing to become Czechs, and cease to be Germans. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CLIVE GARSIA said that he considered the 
lecturer’s scheme quite impracticable in the world as it was today. The 
most valuable part of his address had been his emphasis that the vital 
period for controlling Germany would only begin at the end of fifteen or 
twenty years when, according to many people, that would be the time to 
relax controls. How would Germany absorb the six or seven million 
people to be returned to her when Silesia, East Prussia and some of the 
Ruhr had been taken away? The lecturer had suggested that refugees 
would replace these Germans in the areas to be truncated, but in nearly all 
cases the refugees wished to return to their countries of origin. The 
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creation of an international area including the Ruhr, the Rhineland, the 
Saar Basin and part of Lorraine was being discussed. What would be the 
lecturer’s view? On the merits of this he expressed no opinion. 


PROFESSOR PATON replied that he did not think it would be impossible 
for Germany to receive six or seven million Germans, even should she lose 
Upper Silesia, East Prussia and some of the Ruhr basin. Some six or seven 
million Germans had probably been killed in the war already. 

He had not yet considered the scheme to turn the whole area referred 
to into an international area, but if it meant putting some fourteen million 
Germans under an international authority he did not think it would work. 

In regard to the population of the Ruhr area he had mentioned, there 
were quite possibly some Stateless refugees who did not wish to return to 
the countries from which they had fled. But the problem was to find 
sufficient technicians and skilled workers for this area. If, however, to do 
this would prevent a third war of German aggression, he did not think it 
beyond the resources of the United Nations. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE suggested that another manner in 
which Germany could be truncated would be to deprive her of her mercan- 
tile marine. It would give the Allies almost complete control of the German 
seaboard, as well as of her trade, both export and import. A third advan- 
tage would be that it would put grave impediments in the way of the 
German colonists who had been so much trouble in this war, in particular 
the Germans in the Argentine and Hong Kong. Every German who went 
abroad remained a German and most of them were now more fanatical 
Nazis than the Nazis at home. 

If the frontiers in the west which the lecturer had mentioned were not 
good strategic frontiers, why not go right up to the Rhine? It was very 
important to her neighbours that Germany’s frontiers should be good 
frontiers suitable for defence on either side. 

He did not consider that the area to be taken from Germany would be 
a good seat for a new international authority. From present knowledge 
of pan-German activities in Tangier it appeared that such an area would 


only become a hive of intrigue and keep the new League from doing more 
useful work. 


PROFESSOR PATON replied that it would be disastrous to take away 
Germany’s mercantile marine in addition to truncating her. One of the 
great advantages of his scheme of truncation was that having done this it 
would be possible to foster Germany’s trade and mercantile marine. 

The question of strategic frontiers must be left to the military experts 
to decide. 

The example of Tangier was not quite appropriate in this connection. 
If the Ruhr district he had mentioned were made the seat of a real inter- 


national authority, the result might be very different from what had hap- 
pened in Tangier. 


Mr. J. SILKIN said that the lecturer’s scheme was an essential part of 
the demilitarization of Germany. Historic experience of demilitarization 
as at Dunkirk under Louis XIV, and in the Black Sea following the Crimean 
War, had proved that as soon as supervision ceased so did demilitarization. 
The policy of truncation was a counsel of despair. If anything would make 
the Germans irreconcilable, this would do so. In any case the scheme 
would only work as long as the United Nations remained united and de- 
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termined to prevent aggression. The will to prevent aggression was the 
one essential, and if this were present truncation would be unnecessary. 
At the time when Germany had entered Austria she had been careful to 
make certain that Czechoslovakia would not intervene. The lecturer had 
suggested that the experience of truncation would teach the Germans that 
war did not pay. At the moment the Germans were undergoing a very 
drastic experience of total war. They had many cities in ruins, millions 
of people homeless, and their economic system completely disrupted. If 
this did not teach them that war did not pay, the fear of the loss of a third 
world war through being deprived of raw materials would not do so. 


PROFESSOR PATON agreed that the will to prevent aggression was of 
paramount importance, but he considered it more likely to be present in 
the case of a German invasion of an international territory than in other 
circumstances. 

In regard to the lesson that war did not pay, people forgot very quickly 
the sufferings they had undergone in war. Some people were today putting 


forward the principle that if the aggressor won he should take all, but if 
he were defeated he should lose nothing. 








SOME PROBLEMS OF THE WHITE MAN’S 
RETURN TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA’ 


G. W. SEABRIDGE 


{ have been puzzled for some time past by the persistence with which 
many of my fellow evacuees from the Far East believe that immediately 
the Pacific war ends, they will be able to board a ship and disembark in 
due course at Singapore, Rangoon, Batavia, Manila or Saigon, and straight- 
way pick up the threads of the lives they lived up to 1940. If my reading 
of the situation is within measurable distance of accuracy, the future holds 
for us much that is disturbing to contemplate, much that calls for deep 
thought and careful planning, if we are to fashion firm foundations on 
which to rebuild in more than the material sense. The manner in which 
we return to countries from which we departed with more haste than 
dignity must be conditioned by many factors, some of which can be assessed 
fairly accurately at the present stage, and others that are quite unpre- 
dictable. A single point illustrates the folly of expecting that the gates 
will be thrown open to all who wish to return within a few weeks of the 
cessation of the fighting. We know that food is scarce in the occupied 
countries; public amenities have been subordinated to the enemy’s needs. 
At the time of the re-occupation, health services may be bad, or they may 
be very bad. They will certainly be far below the standards that were 
considered to be an absolute minimum before capitulation. There will be 
a great deal of hard pioneering to be done all over again, much of it in 
difficult climatic conditions. To allow any large-scale influx of Europeans 
before that work is far advanced, before food shortages have been rectified 
and essential services restored to something approaching normal, would 
constitute an invitation to disaster. And it must be remembered that 
demands for labour, supplies and expert guidance will come simultaneously 
from many directions. No doubt we can all make some sort of case for 
the grant of priority to a particular country in which we are personally 
interested. Nevertheless, there must be delays somewhere, and it will not 
be for the individual to decide how far a special locality is to be favoured. 

But those are essentially material problems, problems of supply to meet 
measurable needs. If nothing more difficult lay ahead, we should have 
little cause for apprehension. But the material considerations are of 


relatively minor importance, if we are to plan successfully for the distant 
future. 


The manner of the return of the white man to the Far East must be 
governed to a large extent by the manner of his departure therefrom. It 


‘Address given to the Cape Town Branch of the South African Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs on September 6, 1944. 
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must be governed in some measure by the political atmosphere prevailing 
at the time of his departure. Those are ponderables, although they vary 
acutely as between the many smaller territories of the Pacific area. The 
return must also be influenced by several factors that are at present im- 
ponderable. They include the behaviour of the Japanese now, and in the 
closing days of their occupancy; the effect produced on the Asiatic mind 
by a long period of intensive and undisputed propaganda by the enemy; 
the manner in which the local peoples react to the experience of seeing the 
white man only as a captive in the hands of a.fellow-Asiatic. Again, 
countries which have to be fought over once more are not likely to be well 
served by plans prepared on the assumption that they will be re-occupied 
without further violence. And who can say where the Japanese will fight, 
and where he will not fight? No plan providing for anything approaching 
uniform treatment of the whole Pacific area has the smallest chance of 
success. Conditions differed markedly at the time of surrender, and they 
will differ still more markedly when the Japanese are expelled. It is 
impossible, for example, to group the whole of the smaller territories of the 
Pacific and define a level of political advancement applicable to them all. 
It is impossible to set a level of loyalty to the white man that would cover 
all peoples when they were last subject to white rule, or nominally under 
the protection of the white races. Unfortunately the nearest we can 
approach to uniformity is the failure of the white man to fulfil his under- 
takings to provide for these many countries and peoples adequate protection 
against aggression. We know the reasons for that failure. We were the 
victims of circumstances. Far Eastern territories had to be relinquished 
temporarily in the wider interest. We can explain the occurrence quite 
simply, and to our own complete satisfaction. But it is impossible to 
suppress all doubt in any attempt to assess the degree of conviction which 
the explanation will convey to the Asiatic mind, particularly the mind of 
the Asiatic whose loyalty to the white man was an uncertain quantity 
before his abandonment. In this connection, we would do well to re- 
member that that amiable weakness of attaching paramount importance 
to our own particular experience is not a monopoly of the white man. 
Just as there was a lack of uniformity in the political advancement and 
loyalty of the various communities, so was there lack of uniformity in the 
measure and character of the resistance offered to the enemy in the dif- 
ferent countries that he over-ran. In the Philippines a Filipino army 
fought with the utmost gallantry and on terms of almost complete equality 
with the American garrison. In Netherlands India there were regular 
forces of Asiatics officered by Europeans. Their status was not so near to 
complete equality with the white man as that of the Filipino, but those 
Javanese soldiers and sailors also fought magnificently. Their experience 
in that fighting, coupled with the unhappy outcome of a campaign that 
was directed by white men, may be expected to have a pronounced effect 
on their political outlook in the future. Before the war there was in 
Netherlands India a Nationalist movement that was sturdy but fairly 
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amenable. I predict that it will be much less amenable when the next 
Dutch Governor General takes up residence in Batavia. 

Malaya had one infantry regiment comprised of Malays, plus a handful 
of Malays, Indians, locally born Chinese and Eurasians serving in the 
Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers and the various Volunteer units. 
For the rest, the effect of the indigenous population was confined to the 
work of passive defence. Whatever the people of that country were called 
upon to do, they did with the utmost enthusiasm and courage. I have 
lived among those Malays and Malayan Chinese in good days and bad. In 
the good days they were delightful friends and colleagues; in the bad days 
they were magnificent fellow-citizens. At the end, disappointment and 
sorrow were writ large on their faces, but very, very few words were said to 
carry the smallest hint of reproach. I offer grateful tribute to those people, 
not as a mere formality, but in complete sincerity, as one who is deeply 
conscious of his own security at a time when others are left to bear the 
consequences of inability to implement promises, given in the name of the 
people of a protecting Power that failed to protect. The complaint of the 
Malayan peoples when disaster overtook them was not that they had been 
called upon to do too much, not that they were inadequately defended, but 
that they had not been allowed to do enough in their own defence. They 
had accepted the assurance of protection; they had sought no independence. 
By a great majority they favoured retention of a system of benevolent 
autocracy in which they held faith to the end. Will there be any cause 
for surprise if they show indications of a belief that they could have done 
less badly for themselves than was done for them? By what right can we 
expect complete survival, or even the ultimate revival, of unbounded 
confidence in ourselves and our system? We may be fortunate in that 
respect, but only if we show an immense amount of tact, and not a little 
unaccustomed humility. 

Burma provides further evidence of a lack of uniformity prevailing 
before the war and which must be regarded as inevitable after it. In 
Burma there was a powerful anti-British element which seized upon the 
Japanese invasion as an opportunity for settling old scores. Many of the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement now occupy positions of power 
under the Japanese. They may be expected to fight for the retention of 
that power, and to do everything possible to prevent restoration of a form 
of rule to which they were bitterly opposed. 

Indo-China presents problems of a different character. Her rulers were 
placed in a quandary by Japanese threats and demands. Even so, the 
weakness of their attitude, the very half-hearted nature of the resistance 
offered and the final system of collaboration agreed to were disastrous 
from the point of view of European prestige. I need not stress the impor- 
tance of ‘‘face’’ in the estimation of the Asiatic peoples. Nor, unhappily, 
is it necessary to quote chapter and verse in support of a statement that in 
1942 the face of the white man was very dirty indeed—and nowhere dirtier 
than in Indo-China. 
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Siam is a case apart. She was a fully independent State, weak in every 
particular, yet occupying a position of vital strategic importance, with 
frontiers adjoining Indo-China, Burma and Malaya. She is recovering 
from the aftermath of an almost bloodless revolution, and her people were 
intoxicated by an illusion of new-found power when the position in the 
Pacific began to worsen. She was ruled by opportunists, some of whom 
were concerned with increasing the status of their country by any means 
that came to hand, while others acted from motives of personal gain. 
They did not scruple to betray. They played off one Power against another 
with what must have appeared to them to be marked success, until the 
Japanese threw off the cloak of pretence and insisted on receiving full 
payment for favours granted. Siamese political manceuvres from 1939 to 
1941, and their culmination, were such as to make the white man appear 
excessively stupid in the eyes of the Siamese people. To what extent that 
opinion will be changed by experience of life under Japanese protection, 
coupled with the knowledge that all the treachery and the subtlety led 
only to the backing of the wrong horse, remains to be seen. But I cannot 
understand, in view of Siam’s record of double dealing and the vital impor- 
tance of her geographical position, how the future of that particular small 
nation can be allowed to conform to the assurances that this war is being 
fought to ensure the absolute freedom of all small nations. A free Siam 
was as potent a factor in the precipitation of the Pacific disaster as the 
vacillation of the administration of Indo-China. The resurgence of France 
will reduce to negligible proportions, if not eliminate entirely, the possi- 
bility of a recurrence of a situation that was a direct outcome of the collapse 
of metropolitan France in 1940. But the crux of the Siamese problem is 
Siamese freedom. If complete independence is to be restored to that 
country, it will not be many years before Bangkok is again a hotbed of 
intrigue, of bidding and counter-bidding by persons intent upon securing 
the key points for further acts of aggression. 

Can any yardstick be devised that will measure the post-war problems 
of all these territories? And if anyone can answer that question with a 
convincing affirmative, there will remain the superficially simple but 
potentially explosive problem of future relations between China and Japan. 
I do not know China well, but I know the overseas Chinese people very well. 
Their hatred of the Japanese is as intense as their own racial pride, which 
cannot be exaggerated. They have placed entire faith in the white man’s 
promises to stand with them until their ancient enemy is finally vanquished, 
to help them in repairing the ravages of war and to see them safely along 
the road to the status of a Great Power. There is only one thing that 
could throw the Chinese into Japanese arms, and that is the betrayal of 
the solemn promises made to China, of full and equal partnership in the 
society of free nations. British and American good faith is in issue here. 
If it is found wanting, there will arise a possibility of such Asiatic co- 
operation as will make the white man’s chances of retaining any footing in 
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the Pacific extremely remote, and will open up grave threats to his position 
in the Indian Ocean. 

It must be remembered that in each of the smaller countries of South- 
East Asia there is a substantial Chinese population. Many of those people 
are locally-born and they have played prominent parts in local affairs. 
They have been among the most loyal subjects of Great Britain, the United 
States, France or the Netherlands. But their greatest loyalty is to China. 
He who slights the land of their ancestors is their enemy, whoever he may 
be, wherever he may be. Those overseas Chinese will exert a tremendous 
influence on the future of the Pacific areas, and their conduct as collabo- 
rators or opponents of the systems we seek to restore or establish in the 
countries of their domicile will depend to a large extent on the attitude 
adopted by us in our dealings with their homeland. The Chinese con- 
tributed greatly to the pre-war development of the many Pacific lands to 
which they had emigrated; they lost much by the white man’s failure to 
hold those lands against Japanese aggression. They will have it in their 
power to do a great deal to make or mar the work of reconstruction, and it is 
vitally necessary, not only that we should keep faith with China as a 
nation, but that we should destroy, wherever we find it, any remaining 
belief that the Chinese people are born to subservience. They are a proud 
race and an ambitious one. They are industrious and they possess marked 
creative ability. They are adaptable and their country possesses great 
natural resources. They are fully conscious of their assets and their 
qualities, and determined to make the most of them. 

For some years after the war, China will need immense quantities of 
manufactured goods and services. During that period she will again offer 
great scope for the British and American merchant and technician. But 
industrial development is likely to be swift, and in many categories, China 
will pass from the stage of competing for the products and services of the 
white man and become herself a competitor for markets held by the white 
man. The days of privileged position in China are ended. Henceforth, 
the non-Chinese, of whatever nationality, must stand or fall on the merits 
of his wares, his service or his professional skill. And he must do so in 
competition with an intensely patriotic people, who will be striving not 
only for personal gain, but for the greater glory of their country and their 
race. 


Japanese propaganda, to the Western mind, is crude in the extreme. 
We would be very foolish indeed, however, if we dismissed it as unworthy 
of serious attention, because to our way of thinking it is comic when it is 
not disgusting. The essential point to be borne in mind in regard to it is 
that it is propaganda designed for Asiatics by Asiatics. It may well be 
that the Japanese is not a good judge of the mentality of his neighbours, 
but in this business of propaganda he has some very good talking points. 
The cry of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’’ for example. Asia, with its immense 
wealth, houses more poverty than all the other continents put together. 
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Many educated Indians, Chinese, Javanese, Malays and others recognize 
that poverty and disease decreased with the coming of the white man, and 
that in the process of realization of the wealth, there have accrued to the 
indigenous populations such benefits as shatter entirely the extremists’ 
lurid picture of soulless exploitation. In the Japanese occupied territories 
there are Asiatics of great wealth, whose great-grandfathers, grandfathers 
or even fathers, laboured in field, forest or mine for the white man. A few 
of those prosperous men may feel that they would have been even more 
wealthy and powerful if they had been freed of all white influence. On 
the whole, however, if the motive is put at its lowest, those people are fully 
alive to the material advantages they owe to the white man’s coming and 
I see little cause for apprehension as to the effect of Japanese propaganda 
on the well-to-do sections, or on the great majority of the educated classes 
of the Asiatic peoples. But there were still, in 1941, illiterates by the 
million, living at or near the subsistence level. Their lot had improved 
greatly in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of war, and it was 
still improving, surely and not very slowly. But the rate of improvement 
was slower than the growth of the powers of understanding. Those 
masses are the people to whom the “Asia for the Asiatics” cry has been 
directed. They are the people for whom that which we regard as crude 
has been specially designed, and they are the people whose attitude to 
the returning white man is a very important and a very uncertain quantity. 

The problem, again, requires piecemeal examination. Although the 
systems of government in American, British, Dutch and French Asiatic 
territories had a great deal in common theoretically, it would be idle to 
pretend that there was, in 1941, a general level of kindliness and for- 
bearance on the part of those in authority, and uniform appreciation of 
those who governed by those who were governed. The cry of “Asia for 
the Asiatics” will have evoked no enthusiasm for Japanese tutelage in the 
Philippines, where complete independence was so near at the time of in- 
vasion that some of those who had cried loudest for it were showing signs 
of nervousness at the project of its early arrival. The cry will have little 
effect in Malaya, where the indigenous population enjoyed a standard of 
living and a measure of content unequalled in any other Asiatic country. 
What will be the effect of it in Netherlands India, Burma, Siam and Indo- 
China will depend largely on another unpredictable factor. There is little 
reliable information as to how the Japanese are behaving toward the people 
of the occupied territories. There is some evidence of cruelty in Hong Kong 
in the first few months following capitulation, and there have been a 
number of ugly reports from the Philippines. It is significant, however, 
that the Japanese General who was in command at the time of the capture 
of Hong Kong and was later transferred to Manila is notorious for his 
ruthlessness. Elsewhere, so far as it is possible to judge, the Japanese have 
refrained from any undue harshness toward the Asiatic populations of 
former colonial territories, except, of course, in cases where there has been 
active opposition to their administration. Willthey maintain the same degree 
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of moderation to the end? If the answer to that question were known, it 
would be possible to be much more definite in assesessing the problems which 
will confront the white man on his return to the Far East. At present, of 
course, the Japanese need the man-power of the occupied countries; there is 
strong inducement to try to establish friendly relations. Whether, when the 
time for withdrawal approaches, and the local peoples have ceased to be of 
use, the Japanese will go berserk and vent their wrath on everything and 
everyone in sight cannot be foretold. The tragedy of the situation is that 
the more shockingly the Japanese behave toward their Asiatic captives, 
the better are the prospects that the white man will be welcomed on his 
return. If, on the other hand, a reasonable attitude is maintained through- 
out, and people are subjected to a renewal of the horrors of war in the form 
of further battles for their countries, they may well find it difficult to under- 
stand how their best interests have been served by additional devastation 
and slaughter. 


There are, then, many uncertain factors to complicate the business of 
planning a return to the Far East, and in the face of them the scope for 
constructive suggestion is severely limited. There is, however, one cer- 
tainty which must form the basis of all our preparation. It is not a pleasant 
thing to contemplate, but if we thrust it behind us because it happens to be 
distasteful, we shall pile up a mountain of trouble for ourselves. When 
we are able to set foot once more in the countries from which we were 
driven by the Japanese, our compatriots will have won victory in the 
greatest of all wars. In that hour of triumph, there will be a great tempta- 
tion to show a little of the bearing of the conquering hero, but that is a 
temptation to be resisted at all costs. In its early stages, the situation of 
the returning white man will call for much more humility than pride. 

Let me try to picture for you what the Asiatic will see when we return 
to his shores. However abjectly Japan may have surrendered, however 
tremendous Allied achievements in the West may be, the Asiatic will see 
the return of one of several races that were driven out of the Pacific by a 
single Asiatic nation. He will see men who were kept out of the Pacific for 
three years or more by that one Asiatic Power. He will see fellows of the 
white men and women who have been herded behind barbed wire and kept 
in utter subjection by people for whom they professed the utmost contempt. 
He will know that Japan has been beaten, but he will know that the task 
has required the combined might of Great Britain, the United States, 
China and a host of smaller nations. He will be primed with Japanese 
propaganda, designed to convince him of the magnitude of the Japanese 
triumph in standing out so long against overwhelming odds. Those con- 
siderations in themselves will hardly provide an atmosphere conducive to 
wild enthusiasm for the return of a triumphant warrior. But there is more, 
much more. The European \:ill return to Asia as a man who failed in a 
mission on which the very lives of his charges depended. He failed to give 
the protection that he promised. The whys and the wherefores of 
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failure are unimportant in this connection. The essential fact is that he 
did fail, and an undertaking solemnly given and frequently reiterated, 
went unfulfilled. Those of us who go back will be in a position to do so 
because we escaped from the Japanese. We ran away from an Asiatic foe. 
How late we ran, and in what circumstances, may mitigate individual 
feelings of failure. Many of us were helped to freedom by Asiatics who 
knew they had to stay behind. But when all that is said, there remains the 
unalterable fact that we failed as a race. 

I suggest, then, that the keynote of plans for the re-occupation of 
Eastern territories must be humility. I would not have the word interpreted 
in the sense of grovelling for opportunity to make good losses, or of truckling 
to extremist elements when and where they may be found. I do not mean 
a cringing defeatism. 1 mean the true humility of the man who has made 
grievous errors and has the courage to acknowledge them; the man who has 
betrayed a trust, however unwillingly, however helplessly, and is determined 
to make restitution in the fullest possible measure. We have much to 
redeem in the Far East, and almost all of it is wrapped up in that one word 
“‘face.”’ Where faith in our promises remains unimpaired, we shall have 
to restore faith in our ability to fulfil our undertakings. We shall have to 
establish faith in our ability to recognize that we are neither infallible nor 
invulnerable, faith in our readiness to profit by past mistakes. And we 
shall have to establish confidence in the sincerity of our condemnation of 
any theory of racial superiority. 

Those things will require very special qualities, such as are possessed 
by few men at the present time and cannot be speedily acquired. They 
will require an intimate knowledge of the peoples concerned and a high 
place in the esteem of those peoples. The white man who can do most to 
restore the prestige of his race is he who feels respect and affection for the 
Asiatic, and enjoys the respect and affection of the Asiatic. For the most 
part, men who are still free and meet those requirements are in late middle 
age and had retired, or were about to retire, from the Far East when they 
were forced out by the Japanese. They have spent thirty or forty years 
controlling large labour forces and, unofficially, ruling great areas with no 
other authority than that derived from the affection of the local population. 
I know several such men, and I know they would willingly give a few more 
years of their lives, or all if needed, to the service of countries and people 
that are the source of many happy memories. Unfortunately, I do not 
know of a single case in which an unofficial of the older generation has been 
asked to take part in the delicate task of restoring the good name of the 
white man. I know I am out of accord with the spirit of the times in 
urging the claims of age and long experience, but the men I have in mind 
would do invaluable work without any great physical, or even mental, 
effort. They could do an immense amount of good, merely by going back 
and being themselves, by renewing old associations and by giving a sense 
of reality to the assurances that the nightmare has ended. The educated 
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minorities will be adequately cared for by the formal administrative struc- 
ture. It is the peasantry and the labour forces, numerically an over- 
whelming majority, that will require the gentleness and understanding born 
of many years of close association. 

Already, the vanguards of the organizations that will follow the armies 
into the re-won territories of the Pacific are assembling. They consist 
almost entirely of men in early middle age or younger. There are brilliant 
administrators among them—but many of them were administering when 
disaster came. The last that the Asiatic saw of them was not impressive. 
They are not to blame for that. As individuals, they carry no more 
responsibility for the débdcle than lies on any unofficial. But they were 
the direct representatives of a system which collapsed, and I think it is 
inevitable that they will be so regarded by the Asiatic on their return. 
Those men are now preparing for the future, and part of the preparation 
consists of fitting them out with nice uniforms and giving them military 
rank. That, to my mind, is the ultimate in folly. Uniforms were not 
exactly popular in the countries concerned at the time of capitulation, 
with the possible exception of police uniforms, and it is unlikely that they 
will have become more popular in the meantime. The advent of a youthful, 
bustling crowd of uniformed enthusiasts, determined to get things going 
again at top speed, is not calculated to create an impression of peace in the 
minds of the local populace. The technicians and the forces of law and 
order will be wanted, but let them go in unobtrusively. Keep regimenta- 
tion to an absolute minimum. Remember that an air of quiet will be a 
prime need after years of strain. Let the human factor receive the con- 
sideration that it deserves. A few additional weeks or months devoted to 
the work of restoring faith among the people may mean the difference 
between success and failure of all the scheming. 

I feel there is too much insistence upon material considerations in the 
planning that is now in progress, and too little regard for the things of the 
mind and the heart. Organization, efficiency, speed, vigour—those are the 
watchwords. Sentiment, emotion, affection: where do they find place in 
the calculations of the efficiency expert? And yet sentiment, emotion and 
affection have always been powerful factors in the creation and maintenance 
of happy relations between the white man and the Asiatic, and I hope most 
earnestly, though not very confidently, that they may yet find their rightful 
place in the thoughts of those who will be at the heels of the soldiers on the 
road back. 

I would feel I had well served a country and a people for whom I have 
what I am not ashamed to describe as deep affection, if I could persuade 
those who have the ordering of such things to send to Malaya an advance 
guard of men of the older generation. If a small band of unofficials could 
go back to districts wherein they were respected but not feared, they would 
do more than is likely to be done by any other agency to wipe out thie tragic 
memories of the recent past. Such men represent to the Asiatic more than 
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anything or anybody else can do, the days which are dead, days which we 
must pray the Asiatic will be as eager to see re-born as we are eager to take 
part in their re-birth. For if we cannot so conduct ourselves that we are 
accepted in a willing spirit on our return to the countries of the Pacific, 
then most of the fruits of the victory won in that theatre, by the courage 
and sacrifice of our sailors, soldiers and airmen, will be dead and bitter. 








THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA’ 


M. FORTES 


THESE notes are based largely on observations made during a stay in 
Nigeria and on the Gold Coast from October 1941 to August 1943. The 
war is still in progress and its effects on British West Africa cannot yet be 
fully assessed. My aim is only to draw attention to some of the trends of 
development that have already appeared. 

Great, perhaps revolutionary, changes have been taking place in 
certain sectors of West African social and economic structure since the 
outbreak of the war. In some cases the war merely accelerated changes 
that were foreshadowed in the immediately preceding years. In others 
the major impetus has undoubtedly come from the pressures and demands 
arising out of the war, especially since the end of 1941 when the war moved 
into the centre of the West African stage. The aftermath of social and 
economic maladjustments due to this period of rapid change is yet to 
come; nevertheless, it may well be that the war will prove to have been the 
outstanding instrument of social progress in West Africa for fifty years. 
Under the Defence Regulations and other war-time measures? many West 
African Government Departments have had finance and opportunities for 
significant experiments in economic and social matters. These and other 
experiences gained by the West African Governments during the war will 
survive to influence policy profoundly after the war. The recent White 
Paper on cocoa control’ is proof of this. Again, it has long been known 
that endemic diseases and low standards of nutrition form grave handicaps 
to economic advance in West Africa; but the high rate of rejection (over 
75 per cent in some areas) of men presenting themselves for military 
service, on the grounds of ill-health due to disease or under-nourishment, 
has underlined the urgency of the problem. 

Since 1941 the psychological impact of the war has been strongly felt 
in West Africa. But a correct perspective is essential for judging this. 
The reaction has been marked in those areas that lie directly within the 
economic and social orbit of Western civilization; it has been negligible in 
remote districts where native cultures and native economies preserve their 
traditional forms. Nigeria, for example, is six and a half times the size of 
England and Wales, and has a population of 23 millions. The economy of 
Southern Nigeria (population approximately 8 millions) is geared to world 

1Address given at Chatham House on October 24, 1944. 

2For details see Official Gazettes of the West African Colonial Governments, from 
September 1939 onwards. The main facts and figures to which reference will be made in 
this paper have been published in the Gazettes, the local West African Press, and such 
British journals as West Africa, the West African Review, and the Crown Colonist. 


8Report on Cocoa Control in West Africa 1939-43 and Statement on Future Policy, Cmd. 
6554, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 
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markets. The income from the export of oil palm products, cocoa, and 
since the war, rubber, decisively influences standards of living; the revenue 
derived from these crops, directly and indirectly, is a major source of finance 
for the social services. A complete stoppage of world demand for palm 
products and cocoa for several years would bring to Southern Nigeria 
economic disaster followed, probably, by political upheaval. This fact 
applies to an even greater extent to the southern half of the Gold Coast 
(population 2 millions) which is dependent on cocoa, as the cocoa producers’ 
strike of 1937 showed. 

The ‘‘traders’ frontier’? coincides largely, as one might expect, with 
the cultural frontier of British rule in West Africa. Over 90 per cent of 
those in Nigeria and the Gold Coast who have received a Western education, 
be it only in the elements of literacy, come from the southern areas. It is 
true that they number less than 5 per cent of the total population of the 
two colonies, but they include all the people who are most conscious of 
world affairs and are most vocal and critical in local politics—the African 
professional men, Civil Servants, teachers, commercial employees and 
politicians. ‘These are the people who read the Press and the propaganda 
literature, now widely distributed by the local Departments of Information, 
and listen-in to the B.B.C.; and they spread the information and opinions 
thus acquired among their kinsfolk and friends. Outside this educated 
minority very few West Africans have been able to understand either the 
scale of the war or the issues involved in it. The educated minority is 
mainly concentrated in the modern towns, which are more congenial 
socially and far richer in economic outlets than the rural districts. 

As the headquarters of administration, commerce and communications; 
as the only places outside the mining areas where modern technical plants 
such as power stations and railway workshops are found; and as the centres 
of the largest hospitals and the best schools, the towns inevitably became 
the chief centres for the management of the war effort. The chief military 
hospitals, training camps, workshops and command headquarters had of 
necessity to be placed near the towns. By the beginning of 1942 the West 
African harbours had become important and extremely busy ports of call 
for the convoys bound for the Middle and Far Eastern theatres of war; 
and simultaneously a chain of great airports was growing up near the main 
towns for handling the vast stream of aircraft carrying men and supplies 
to India and North Africa. The huge construction programme involved— 
ranging from the building of mud huts in the military camps to the building 
of up-to-date aerodromes, new roads and new railways—drew a large influx 
of labour into the towns. Added to the five and tenfold increase in the 
number of European inhabitants of the towns, made up chiefly of British 
and American military and air personnel, and to the heavy food require- 
ments of the troops, this influx brought about a rapid rise in the prices of 


1Report of the ow on the Marketing of West African Cocoa, Cmd. 5845, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1 

2W. K. aong ind of British Commonwealth Affairs (London, Oxford University 
Press for R.I.1.A., 1940), vol. II, part 1, chap. v. 
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foodstuffs. At the same time the shortage of imported manufactured 
goods on which the townsman is dependent for his standard of living was 
growing severer and prices were rising in proportion. By the beginning 
of 1942 the cost of living in the big coast towns had risen between 50 per 
cent and 75 per cent. In these ways, as well as in such special measures 
as air raid precautions and propaganda ‘‘drives,”’ the townsman has been 
constantly and forcibly reminded of the war. 

The towns have long been the centres of what educated West Africans 
call progressive politics—that is, politics in the European style, revolving 
around such institutions as the Legislative Councils and conducted through 
the Press and on the platform in terms of European political ideas and 
institutions. Progressive politics are carried on almost entirely by the 
educated, middle-class minority and have little national significance for 
the simple reason that there is neither a sense of national unity nor popular 
national political institutions in any West African colony. As the urban 
educated class are both culturally and economically separated from the 
mass of their countrymen, their politics have tended to over-emphasize 
their own grievances and to show little understanding of the real economic 
and political problems of their country. With afew outstanding exceptions, 
their leaders have not been of the highest quality. They have had no 
stable party organizations, and intrigue and corruption were rife among 
them. Their one consistent line of policy has been to work for the re- 
placement of Europeans by Africans in the Civil Service and in business, 
a policy no doubt inevitable in a Crown Colony where there is no other way 
by which the educated minority can obtain some measure of power in the 
conduct of government. But there has been an undisguised element of 
pecuniary self-interest in these demands; and, as the politicians who were 
most extreme in their opposition to Government and to European business 
concerns have generally had the largest following, progressive politics are 
both feared and mistrusted by the majority of Europeans. 

During the past five years a better quality of leadership has begun to 
emerge in urban politics, and with it a more co-operative attitude towards 
the Governments and a better grasp of economic and political realities. 
But this is not solely the result of the war but rather of inherent trends of 
development, such as the rising standard of education, and of the new 
policies exemplified in the appointment of African District Commissioners 
on the Gold Coast in 1942, and of African members of the Governor 
Executive Councils in both the Gold Coast and Nigeria in 1943. 

A more significant development has been a shift in the class basis of 
urban politics. The past four years have seen a very rapid growth of 
trade unions in West Africa. The initiative has come mainly from the 
newly formed Labour Departments and the numbers involved are very 
small—probably under 2 per cent of the gainfully occupied adult male 
population of Nigeria, for instance. But the concentration of wage labour 
in the modern towns and in the mining centres is bound to strengthen the 
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voice of organized labour in progressive politics.' The trade unions are 
still finding their feet. Tribal jealousies, personal intrigue and unrealistic 
aspirations hamper their activities as much as inexperience. But they are 
in the unique position of being the only organized bodies based on economic 
functions in the modern sense and not on tribal affiliation; and as they 
become more experienced in corporate action and more class-conscious, 
their political influence will grow. The war has stimulated this trend, 
for example, by causing the problem of urban wage rates in relation to the 
cost of living to become an urgent issue. In 1941 and 1942 there was a 
considerable amount of agitation and one or two short-lived strikes for 
higher wages in the railway workshops in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
The speed with which a settlement was in every case reached showed that 
these were not symptoms of industrial unrest but signs of the growing class 
solidarity of the trade unions. 

The trade unions are only beginning to participate in urban politics, 
but it is already clear that their influence will be to strengthen the swing to 
the Left that has become apparent in the last few years. The African 
intelligentsia now often advocates such things as five-year plans, collective 
farms, co-operative societies and especially Government planning and 
financing of secondary industries, as solutions for West Africa’s economic 
and political problems. To be sure the urban politicians have neither the 
capacity nor the power, as yet, to translate their slogans into action; but 
the ideas are striking root, and the prominence of labour questions in 
Government policy and in urban politics has encouraged this process. 

The ideological currents stirred up by the war in Europe, which reach 
West Africa very quickly now through British propaganda machinery, 
have also stimulated this move to the Left. Ten years ago, for instance, 
many educated West Africans looked on Japan as a worthy model for 
imitation by a backward territory. Today Japan is in disrepute and the 
ideal is the U.S.S.R. The Atlantic Charter, the Philadelphia Charter, all 
our anti-Nazi propaganda and our war-time slogans, as well as the solid 
social and economic achievements of Great Britain, from aircraft pro- 
duction to school meals, have been publicized and widely discussed among 
the African élite. Most important of all has been the experience of boom 
conditions in the export economy and the general rise in internal produc- 
tivity under Government regulation. 

All this has engendered a new mood of increased awareness of wide 
horizons and exciting possibilities among the educated urban class. The 
war has been to them, above all, a revelation of the stupendous power of 


1The more so as the great majority of wage and salary earners are either in Government 
employment or in the mining ‘industries, as the following rough estimates show: 





Nigeria Gold Coast 
Total wage and salary earners, approx........... 183,000 65,000 
Government employees. ............ 0 cess eens 37.5 per cent 27 per cent 
WIE ace eset a oo cs oyhnn canta emote ais 25.0 ‘ 63‘ 
Commercial firms, agriculture, private employers.. 37.5 ‘“ 10) * 


These estimates refer to 1939. The additional unskilled labour forces recruited for con- 
struction works during the war are not likely to influence the trade-union movement or 
urban politics. 
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Western civilization; and they feel that the road is opening for them to 
share in this might and power. The enormous expansion and speeding up 
of communications with Europe and America by sea and by air have con- 
tributed to this. The rush of young West Africans to England to study, 
to work or merely to enjoy the intoxicating freedom of the great Western 
world is one sign of this new mood. 


It is significant that, at no time during the war, not even in the black 
winter of 1941-2, has there been any movement of political unrest in West 
Africa. Even the most extreme African critics of the colonial Governments 
have never thought of the war as an opportunity of getting rid of the 
“British yoke.”” The absence of nationalist political movements and the 
policy of imperturbability—a zealous few called it complacency—followed 
by the colonial Governments have something to do with this. But the 
main reason has been the genuine bonds of loyalty towards and trust in 
the British felt by the peoples of British West Africa. No one can say 
how they would have reacted if West Africa had been invaded. The vast 
majority of the peoples of West Africa are at too primitive a stage of 
technical and social development to have been abie to resist a modern army 
and they have not the political motives for a scorched earth policy. We 
must remember also, that British colonial policy has always laid special 
stress on the abolition of warfare within a colony and the exclusion of 
backward peoples from external wars.! 


Educated West Africans have shown a spontaneous and genuine 
sympathy with the British people in this war. To what extent they have 
felt our cause to be theirs is a matter for conjecture. Very few of them 
are so deeply imbued with our ideas and our values that they have been 
able to visualize a Nazi victory as the destruction of our whole social order, 
and with that, of the liberties they have learnt to cherish. But if anyone 
is to be blamed for that it is we ourselves for admitting West Africans to 
the ante-rooms of our civilization and not leading them further into its 
inner chambers. 


I have given much space to the townsmen for they will be a powerful 
factor in the future development of West Africa and the lessons of the war 
will influence their ideas for a decade to come. But what of the other 
95 per cent of the population, the great mass of tribal peasantry who still 
keep most of their traditional culture and their native social and political 
organizations? All of them have felt the economic effects of the war to 


1British colonial policy has been subject to much justified criticism recently. Cf., e.g., 
Rita Hinden, Plan for Africa (London, Allen and Unwin, 1941); Joyce Cary, The Case for 
African Freedom (London, Secker and Warburg, 1941); W. K. Hancock, Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs, vol. Il, part 11, chap. v; and frequent articles in such journals as 
West Africa and the West African Review. The facts reported above are, however, incon- 
testable. And the reasons are not far to seek. They lie in the two words Peace and Law. 
The establishment of the Rule of Law in British West Africa is the foundation of its social 
advancement. ‘This is well enough appreciated in West Africa where, within living 
memory, juridical rights with regard to persons and property had no validity outside the 
tribal community. Many discussions with West Africans, in remote bush villages as well 
as in the modern towns, have convinced me that the Rule of Law is the basis of their loyalty 
towards and trust in British rule. 
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some degree, those whose standards of living depend on cash crops most of 
all. But for the latter the really relevant context has been not the war 
but the past history of their crops in relation to the world market. The 
psychological impact of the war has been negligible for all the non-urban, 
non-literate, tribal communities. These areas have contributed the ma- 
jority of men to the West African armed forces and the bulk of the unskilled 
labour on construction work. But man-power for the army has been 
obtained by conscription or other forms of organized recruiting and la- 
bourers have been tempted by the high cash wages. These requirements 
have been fulfilled in the same spirit as any peace-time demands of the 
Government that do not put an undue strain on the native social system, 
and primarily because the people trust their administrative officers. But 
the war itself, its geography, its scale, its ideology, is beyond their grasp. 
It is a war of gods to them, that does not affect their own way of life or 
touch their imagination. 

I do not think that the return of demobilized men from the army will 
have much influence on the social pattern in the tribal areas. Where the 
native social structure is still more or less intact they will simply be re- 
absorbed into their own communities. In the towns, where there is no 
coherent native social structure, and where the ferment of change is work- 
ing rapidly, literate demobilized soldiers might attach themselves to the 
more extreme politicians if they are unemployed. The problem of what 
to do with the demobilized soldiers will solve itself if an energetic programme 
of social and economic development is undertaken. 


From the point of view of future developments, the impact of the war 
on West Africa has been most powerful in the economic sphere. West 
Africa’s economic war effort has been noticed in the British Press from 
time to time and the war-time history of its major products has been fairly 
well documeuted;! but the full story will not be told till experts have had 
time to examine all the data. All I can do here is to indicate some of the 
main implications of the economic revolution the war has brought to West 
Africa. Broadly speaking, the impact has been least in the subsistence 
sector of West Africa’s economy, which still employs the great majority 
of the peasants and pastoralists of Nigeria and at least half the population 
of the Gold Coast; and it has been greatest, as might be expected, in the 
sector producing raw materials for the world market. 

A brilliant analysis of the pre-war economic structure of British West 
Africa is given in Professor Hancock’s book. West Africa’s major export 
commodities fall into two groups: minerals (tin ore in Nigeria, gold, 
diamonds, manganese and bauxite in the Gold Coast, iron ore and diamonds 
in Sierra Leone) produced by extraterritorial mining companies; and local 
crops and forest products (palm oil and kernels in Southern Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone, cocoa in Southern Nigeria and the Gold Coast, groundnuts 
in Northern Nigeria and the Gambia, timber in the Gold Coast and, since 


1In the Official Gazettes, in the local Press and the journals previously cited. 
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1941, rubber in Southern Nigeria and the Gold Coast) produced by the 
_ native peasant. As in other colonial territories, the export commodities 
not only provide the major proportion of Government revenue, and thus 
pay for the social services, but also buy the durable and non-durable 
manufactured consumer goods which raise the native standard of living 
above mere subsistence. The key position in the system of two way 
trade by which the export commodities are exchanged for consumer goods 
is occupied by the big extraterritorial trading companies associated in the 
Association of West African Merchants. 

As Professor Hancock has shown, the chief disorder of this system was 
its chronic instability due to the violent fluctuations in price to which the 
staple export crops were liable. This introduced a large element of specu- 
lation into West African commercial practice, which often degenerated 
into a guerrilla war between the trading companies and the producers, with 
an army of voracious middlemen hovering between. A serious by-product 
of the system was the growing problem of indebtedness among the peasant 
producers, especially on the Gold Coast, owing to the custom of accepting 
advance payments from middlemen. The colonial Governments, in 
deference to the principle of economic non-intervention, tried to stand 
aside from the contest as impartial referees. Their sympathies were with 
the producers but the best they could do for them was to improve their 
competitive advantages by organizing co-operative societies, produce 
inspection and more efficient production. This, however, was an uphill 
task owing as much to lack of staff and finance as to the backwardness of 
the producers and the uncertainties of world economic policies. The 
Governments were powerless to defend such industries as native rubber 
production in the face of international monopolistic and restrictionist 
combinations and a policy summed up in the pregnant phrase ‘“‘Neither to 
encourage nor to discourage the producer’’ emerged. 

A crisis was inevitable when the firms began to make agreements and 
‘“‘pool’’ arrangements to eliminate cut-throat competition among them- 
selves and to check the abuse of the cash advance system among the 
middlemen. The coincidence of a ‘‘pool” agreement with falling prices in 
1937 led the cocoa farmers of the Gold Coast to accuse the firms of monopo- 
listic conspiracies and to boycott them as a counter measure. The Gold 
Coast Government had to intervene in order to save the situation, pending 
the arrival of the Nowell Commission in 1938. That Commission, as is 
well known! exonerated the firms from responsibility for the falling prices 
but criticized the ‘‘pool’’ agreements and recommended their dissolution. 
It also recommended that the producers should have their own marketing 
organizations. But nothing was done to carry out these recommendations. 
The overseas price of cocoa continued to fall and the prospects looked so 
poor that the Ashanti Confederacy Council forbade the planting of cocoa 
in new areas of Ashanti. This loss of confidence was widespread among 
the cocoa farmers, and it was aggravated by the propaganda from several 

1Report of the Commission on the Marketing of West African Cocoa. 
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quarters about the dangers of a one-crop economy. Today, an optimistic 
outlook for the short-term prospects of cocoa is prevalent in Government 
and trade circles; but the Gold Coast cocoa industry is in a critical state 
owing to the ravages of disease and the cessation of new planting in some 
areas. The problem, now, is how to save the cocoa industry; but the 
farmer remains suspicious about the future of the industry and, until his 
confidence is restored, little progress can be expected. 

The war came just in time, perhaps, to stave off further crises like that 
of 1937 in West Africa. The course of the war could not be foreseen and 
no long-term policy was laid down for the West African colonies. The 
producers and mining companies hoped for a boom, the merchants pre- 
sumably expected the established system of trade to go on profitably with 
minor adjustments, the Governments hoped for the best but prepared for 
emergencies. Among the export crops cocoa was immediately singled out 
by the decision of His Majesty’s Government to buy the whole West 
African crop for the duration of the war. This decision was avowedly 
taken in order to maintain the social and economic well-being of the areas 
in which a complete collapse of the cocoa market would deprive the whole 
population of their major source of livelihood. The handling of the other 
main export crops during the first two years of the war bore the stamp of a 
series of ad hoc improvisations; indeed, it is doubtful if a very firm policy 
existed with regard to cocoa, during this period, apart from the basic fact 
of Government purchase. 

The fall of the Far Eastern colonies initiated a new and most important 
phase. Maximum production became the keynote henceforth and more 
definite policies emerged when the Resident Minister took over the supreme 
direction of West Africa’s economic war effort in 1942. 

The significance of this development cannot be over-emphasized. For 
the first time in its history, a regional machinery, for the administration, 
control and direction of economic affairs directly associated with His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, came into being in West Africa. 
As in Great Britain, the demands of war had compelled the Governments to 
abandon neutrality in economic matters and take over the management 
of the most important sectors of the economic structure. This step was 
welcomed by producers of export crops, who felt that the Governments 
would put their interests first, if only for political reasons. But they did 
not like the functions allotted to the trading firms in the new set-up. As 
is well known, the firms were made the buying agents for all export crops 
on behalf of the Control Boards of the Ministry of Food (later merged 
in the West African Produce Control Board) which were the sole overseas 
buyers. Buying quotas were allocated to the firms on the basis of pre-war 
performance and they were allowed their expenses and a profit margin in 
accordance with an agreed schedule. This arrangement virtually excluded 
new entrants into the export crop market. 

To the producers and middlemen this seemed to be merely the pre-war 

1See the Official Gazettes. 
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‘‘pool” over again, with the advantage for the firms that new competitors 
were excluded by law and profits guaranteed. Besides, there is plenty of 
scope for a more powerful or more efficient firm to overbuy its quota 
(subject to adjustment, later, in relation to other members of the team) 
and so to strengthen its position on the merchandising, or more profitable 
side, and build up goodwill for the post-war battle. The big firms, in short, 
say the Africans, have been helped by the new arrangements to dig them- 
selves in, in the positions they had occupied just before the war. African 
political leaders, incidentally, put the blame for this on the British Govern- 
ment which, they allege, is too sensitive to pressure from the directorates 
of the big firms. The fact is, however, that if the Government agencies 
concerned had not been able to make use of the existing trading organ- 
izations of the extraterritorial firms, both the production programmes and 
their correlate, the orderly distribution of imported consumption goods, 
must have broken down. 

Obviously the crucial factor in the policy of maximum production of 
export crops which has prevailed in West Africa since the middle of 1942 
lies in the overseas market, that is, the war economy of the United Nations. 
The disappearance of the continental market would have been a serious 
blow to West African trade, for the bulk of West African groundnuts and 
much of the cocoa went to the Continent. Instead, however, has come the 
guaranteed and for the present unlimited market provided by the British 
Government. The African producer is in a stronger position than he has 
been for twenty years, almost, in fact, in a monopolist position. Both 
the producers and the commercial concerns are very satisfied with this 
situation. 

But there are one or two snags. The system of controlled purchasing 
has two sides to it. The controls relieve both producer and merchant of 
doubts about the profitable disposal of the crop; but the tendency of the 
controls is to maintain steady prices somewhat lower than could be secured 
in a free and unlimited market. In practice, it is true, the prices given for 
West African oilseeds, cocoa, timber, minerals and other products have 
been steadily rising; but this shows that fixed prices are not altogether to 
the liking of the local interests concerned. 

The price question has, in fact, been as critical in the war-time economy 
of West Africa as it was before the war. Between the fall of France and 
the Japanese conquest of the Far Eastern colonies, the economic prospects 
of West Africa seemed gloomy. The loss of markets added to shortage of 
shipping seemed to call for an immediate reduction in the export of some 
commodities. With this end in view, cocoa prices were reduced and in 
Nigeria the Government not only lowered the price of palm kernels but, 
for a time, altogether prohibited the purchase of oil palm products for 
export. By the beginning of 1942 a radical reversal of policy was required; 
but many complications had developed. Maximum production of most 
export crops, especially of oil seeds, was called for to offset the loss of Far 
Eastern supplies; but the demand for minerals—tin ore, bauxite, and 
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manganese—also rose steeply. At the same time a huge expansion in 
military and airfield construction began as the build-up of the West African 
communication routes and bases proceeded. The demand for unskilled 
labour and for skilled artisans began to run ahead of the supply and the 
price of labour rose significantly. Simultaneously there was an increase 
in recruitment for the Forces, and a considerable influx of European 
military, air and civilian personnel posted to West Africa. And as the 
main construction works as well as the main centres of military training 
were near the towns, this led to shortage of food supplies and a heavy rise 
in the prices of staple foodstuffs. In addition shortages in imported 
consumer goods were becoming marked, with a consequent sharp increase 
in the prices of those that were available. As has been mentioned before, 
the cost of living in the towns rose between 50 per cent and 75 per cent 
over the 1939 levels.1. To obviate discontent among the lowest paid wage 
and salary earners, bonuses and increases in wages and salaries were 
sanctioned by the Governments of the West African colonies. A minor 
by-product of this complicated economic situation in the sector geared to 
world economy was the rise of black markets in the towns. The Supply 
Departments set up by the colonial Governments tried to control the prices 
of staple foodstuffs—not always successfully—and to regulate both the 
prices and the distribution of scarce imported goods. 


By the end of 1942, therefore, the economic pattern in the export and 
urban sectors of West Africa’s economy had a close resemblance to British 
war economy. But in West Africa the apparatus of Government control 
and direction could not function as smoothly and as precisely as in a highly 
integrated Western society. One handicap was the shortage of adminis- 
trative and technical staff, many of whom had been released to the Forces. 
We must remember, also, that the great majority of the people of West 
Africa are primitive, illiterate peasants; that communications are poor; 
that there are no large manufacturing industries which could be used to 
make good the loss of imported goods; and that there are no developed 
economic institutions through which control could be operated—no labour 
exchanges by means of which the flow of labour can be directed, no banking 
system through which to regulate production, no mature trade-union 
organizations, no network of established retailers through which to operate 
a rationing system, and so on. Considering these handicaps, the final 
results, for all their shortcomings, are no mean achievement. 

It is easy to see why, in these circumstances, price manipulation has 
been the principal technique of economic control resorted to in the campaign 
to maximize production of the export crops in highest demand for the war 
effort. Indeed, the premisses of British colonial government permit of no 
more direct approach to the problem. The Nigerian Government could 
not make the production of palm kernels compulsory in Southern Nigeria 

1See the exhaustive study of this problem made for the Nigerian Government, The 


Report of the Cost of Living Committee, Lagos, Nigeria, Crown Agents, 1942. Similar investi- 
gations were made in the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 
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or impose penal sanctions to secure target quotas of groundnuts from the 
villagers of Northern Nigeria.!. The other alternative, a technical reorgan- 
ization of the production of export crops, would have been too vast an 
undertaking for war-time. 

I have mentioned that the price of palm kernels in Nigeria was lowered 
in 1940 as a deterrent to selling them for export. As soon as the ban on 
export was lifted, prices were raised and continued to be raised each suc- 
cessive season in the hope of increasing production. It was the same with 
groundnuts and wild rubber. Cocoa was in a different position as there 
was no desire to increase production; but only recently prices have been 
raised and made advantageous to the inland producer in other ways in 
order to maintain production in the Gold Coast.? 

This policy was followed in spite of the fact that experienced people, 
in Government circles and in business, differed decidedly on the question 
as to whether price changes really do influence the level of production 
substantially. Even assuming that they do, in normal times, the outcome 
was uncertain owing to the complications arising out of the war. With all 
the basic export crops, output is directly proportional to the amount of 
labour devoted to production. Take the case of palm oil and kernels. 
According to the native division of labour, palm oil is produced by the men 
and kernels by the women. In one area the demand for unskilled labour 
at good wages has been so great, since 1941, that increases in the price of 
palm oil have hitherto failed to induce men to give up work on construction 
schemes in order to return to palm-oil production. In another area the 
demand for food crops by the army at high prices has offered better and 
easier profits than palm-oil production. Last but not least, in Nigeria, for 
example, the internal consumption of palm oil as an article of diet has been 
increasing and now probably accounts for over half the total output. 

Groundnuts illustrate a different complicating factor. Groundnuts are 
grown by the Northern Nigerian peasant, as a supplementary crop to his 
ordinary subsistence crops, principally in order to pay his taxes and to buy 
the small quantities of imported goods, chiefly textiles, upon which he has 
come to rely. He would rather, however, go short of trade goods than 
endanger his subsistence crops, which are, in any case barely sufficient for 
his needs. Increases in the price of groundnuts do not, therefore, offset in 
the mind of the peasant the disutility of giving extra labour and land to 
growing them. 

Indeed all over West Africa the cash crop producer is still so near to his 
subsistence background and his demands for consumer goods are still so 
high that he produces only to turn his cash immediately into consumption 
goods. There is very little scope in the economic structure of West Africa 


1By contrast, it was common knowledge among the people living close to the inter- 
national frontiers between our colonies and the neighbouring French (at that time Vichy) 
colonies that their fellow tribesmen in French territory were under compulsion to produce 
fixed quotas of all export crops. 


cena details of the rise in prices see Official Gazettes of Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
for 1941-4 
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for saving. To increase the prices of cash crops without at the same time 
increasing the supply of imported goods seemed, therefore, to many people 
to be running the risk of inflation. As part of the production campaign, 
various measures have, therefore, been taken to divert supplies of trade 
goods in high demand, such as textiles and tobacco, to cash crop areas. 

In the end it seems doubtful if the price incentive, even when strength- 
ened by the provision of consumer goods, has worked. Nor have propa- 
ganda appeals apparently had much effect. The latest device has been 
the appointment of special officers for each of the major cash crops required 
for the war effort, who are responsible for stimulating and supervising 
production on the spot. It remains to be seen how successful these officers 
will be, seeing that they have no powers to use compulsion or to reorganize 
the technology or the structure of peasant production. 

The war has thus brought up acutely the whole problem of the insti- 
tutional framework of peasant production in West Africa. The psychology 
and traditional values of the producers have emerged as unpredictable 
factors in plans for economic development. The war has also shown that 
even in such relatively undeveloped economic systems as those of Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, no problem of economic development can be handled 
in isolation. It has shown that there is not an unlimited reservoir of labour 
in West Africa, for labour is the limiting factor in all forms of production 
there. This may seem an elementary point, but it was not widely appreci- 
ated in either Government or business circles in West Africa before the war. 

It is instructive to note that by contrast with the export crops pro- 
duction programmes appear to have been extraordinarily successful with 
minerals and with timber. In the case of minerals the Governments were 
dealing with industrial units run on modern principles with modern plant 
by European managers for whom increased production was a worthwhile 
objective in its own right. It was simply a question of getting sufficient 
supplies of labour, transport and plant. The problem of incentives does 
not arise. With timber it was a question of starting what is in many 
respects a new industry requiring relatively small labour forces and yielding 
big returns. Direct Government supervision has been possible and success- 
ful experiments in co-operative production and marketing have been made. 

The war has also made possible a previously undreamt of development 
of new agricultural and manufactured products in West Africa. Restriction 
of overseas supplies coupled with the considerable local demand emanating 
from the army, aerodrome staffs and transit ocean and air traffic has been 
the main stimulus. In addition to timber for construction and for export, 
large quantities of shingles, creosoted poles and, lately, furniture have been 
produced in the Gold Coast. In Northern Nigeria a dairy industry has 
grown up under the wings of the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. 
This industry produced about 350,000 pounds (valued at about £24,000) 
of butter in 1942 and is now producing considerable quantities of bacon as 
well. Nigeria now grows its own supplies of potatoes and a local sugar 
industry is developing on a small scale. These examples could be multi- 
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plied.!. The decisive factor is that the initiative and finance has invariably 
come from some Government department and development has proceeded 
under Government direction and control. In this way the war has enabled 
new productive resources to be tapped which may play a part in the eco- 
nomic future of West Africa. 

On balance there can be little doubt that the gains accruing to West 
African colonies as a result of the war exceed the losses suffered by them. 
The heaviest of these losses will be the war casualties yet to be suffered in 
the Far East. But it is unlikely that the total contribution of man-power 
made by West Africa to the Services represents a heavy drain on the 
population. Moreover, special effort has been devoted to building up 
technical and clerical units in the West African army formations. A large 
number of young men have received a training as mechanics, electricians, 
fitters, telegraphists, clerks and so forth—a training which would have 
been beyond the reach of most of them before the war and of little economic 
value then. The training and experience gained by these men represent 
an important addition to West Africa’s post-war economic potential, for 
one of the gravest economic deficiencies of West Africa is the scarcity of 
men trained in modern industrial skills. War-time shortage of European 
staff has also compelled the speeding up of the process of advancing Africans 
to posts of managerial and executive responsibility in commerce and in 
Government service and a beginning has thus been made in supplying 
another serious lack, the lack of Africans trained in the art of management. 

But undoubtedly the greatest gains, measured in terms of the capital 
investment represented, accruing to West Africa have been the large 
number of construction works undertaken by the British and United States 
Governments. West Africa now has at least a dozen up-to-date fully 
equipped airports and probably a couple of score of small air stations. 
Extensive drainage schemes carried out for the Services and paid for by 
His Majesty’s Government have freed some hundreds of square miles of 
land, in economically strategic places, of malaria and water-borne diseases. 
Many roads have been built for military purposes and innumerable build- 
ings erected, most of them temporary it is true, but all likely to be service- 
able for several years. And this is very far from being a full catalogue. 
The total investment represented by these capital works must be of the 
order of several million pounds. 

These additions to the physical capital of West Africa will play a big 
part in post-war development. But special importance should, I believe, 
be attached to the psychological effects of these war-time achievements. 
Air communications have brought the capitals of the West African colonies 
within an hour or two of one another. This makes possible the continuation 
of the regional co-ordination focussed in the Resident Minister’s Office 
during the war. The aeroplane has also brought West Africa to within 
three days’ journey of London and Washington. West Africa is no longer 


Interesting articles on these new developments in local production appear regularly 
in Farm and Forest, a journal published by the Forestry Department, Nigeria. 
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isolated from the Western world. The traders’ frontier is being replaced 
by the technological frontier of Western civilization. 

By far the most significant result of the war for the economic future of 
West Africa lies, however, in the experience gained by the colonial Govern- 
ments of the efficacy of Government initiative and direction in economic 
development. The White Paper on cocoa control suggests that Govern- 
ment control in the interests of the producers has come to stay. Now that 
the principle of Government control of marketing has been accepted for 
one crop, there is no reason why it should not be extended to other com- 
modities. And the lessons of the war make it clear that Government 
intervention on the marketing side will inevitably lead to Government 
control of the production of cocoa and that means Government direction 
of the whole economy of the cocoa-producing areas. With the passing of 


the traders’ frontier the end of laissez-faire in West Africa is definitely in 
sight. 











ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT IN 
THE U.S.S.R.’ 


T. S. KHACHATUROV 


(1) SIGNIFICANCE OF TRANSPORT IN THE U.S.S.R. 


THE significance of transport for the national economy of the Soviet 
Union is particularly great in view of its immense distances. It is enough 
to point out that the distance from the western frontier of the U.S.S.R. to 
the Pacific is approximately six thousand miles; from the Arctic Ocean to 
the southern frontier from two-and-a-half to three thousand miles; from 
the Donets Basin to Leningrad about one thousand miles; and from the 
Kuznets Basin to the Ural metallurgical centres about thirteen hundred 
miles. Heavy traffic, such as coal, iron ore, metals, timber, oil, grain, etc., 
has to be carried over these vast distances. It is obvious that the Soviet 
Union requires transport which can carry this bulk traffic quickly and 
cheaply and which can ensure close contact between the distant areas of 
the country. 

The Soviet Union possesses a considerable network of transport com- 
munication. The length of the railways is 66,000 miles, of which 30 per 
cent are double-track lines. The length of navigable rivers amounts to 
68,000 miles, in addition to which the length of floatable rivers is 44,000 
miles. There are several thousand miles of canals and other artificial 
waterways. Some of the new canals are very long indeed; for example, 
the Baltic and White Sea Canal (141 miles), the Moscow-Volga Canal 
(79 miles). The total length of highways and other roads of improved 
type is over 220,000 miles. The number of motor cars before the war was 
about one million. Regular air lines covered about 60,000 miles. 

As can be seen from the following figures, railways play the main role 
in the Soviet transport system. Before the war railways carried some 
89 per cent of the whole inland freight traffic; waterways, 8 per cent; and 
motor transport, 3 per cent. 

In 1935 Marshal Stalin said: ‘The U.S.S.R. would be inconceivable 
as a State without first-class railway transport linking its many regions 
and areas into one whole.” 


(2) PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORT IN THE U.S.S.R. 

All the main branches of Soviet transport belong to the State and are 
developed in accordance with the State plan. This is a unified plan for the 
whole national economy and determines the development of industry, 


1Address given at Chatham House on January 4, 1945. 
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agriculture, transport and other branches of national economy. According 
to the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. the national economic plan has the 
general aim of ‘increasing the public wealth, of steadily improving the 
material conditions of the working people and raising their cultural level, 
of consolidating the independence of the U.S.S.R. and strengthening its 
defensive capacity.’’ All items of the plan are interconnected. 

Economic plans are made for periods of five years, one year and a 
quarter of the year. Five-year plans are long-term plans. One-year plans 
define the programme for each separate year in accordance with the current 
economic situation, and are made on a more detailed scale than the five- 
year plans. The quarterly plans correspondingly define the programme 
of the one-year plan for the given quarter. In addition, each branch of 
economy makes its own monthly production plans. 

Before the beginning of the planned period, the Government, through 
the State Planning Committee, fixes the general programme for the prepa- 
ration of the plan. According to this programme, the general volume of 
production is determined for the most important branches of the national 
economy, such as coal, oil and ore output, production of iron and steel, 
machinery, building, agriculture, cattle-breeding, amount of traffic for 
different branches of transport, and so on. The programme also defines 
the level of labour efficiency, production costs for industry and transport, 
and the amount of investments. On the basis of the programme received 
each branch of national economy begins to work out its own plans, at the 
same time co-ordinating them with the plans of other branches of economy. 

The Government programme for general traffic, personnel, cost prices, 
investments, is likewise given to transport. The initial item of the trans- 
port plan is the plan for traffic. The extent of traffic for all the different 
goods and routes is laid down according to actual requirements. The 
territory of the Soviet Union is divided into various administrative areas. 
The volume of the forthcoming production and consumption of different 
goods is determined not only for each branch of economy but also for each 
area. 

According to the geographical allocation of the production and con- 
sumption of each commodity, for example coal, the amount of this com- 
modity to be taken from and to be brought to each area is calculated. 
Then it is arranged—also for each commodity separately—which pro- 
duction areas are to cover the requirements of which consumption areas. 
This interconnection between the areas of origin and destination for each 
commodity is made with a view to the shortest possible total haul of all 
goods. 

The fixed general volume of traffic is distributed between the various 
kinds of transport. As all these belong to the State and are a single and 
unified system, this permits the most effective distribution of work between 
them. The plan takes into account the specific features both of each kind 
of transport and of the goods conveyed. In a number of cases combined 
transport is allowed for, such as rail and water transport, rail and road 
transport and so on. The plan provides measures and arrangements to 
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facilitate the transfer of goods from one branch of transport to the other, 
for quick re-loading and timely provision of rolling stock. Railways form 
the most universal branch of Soviet transport, carrying, as is seen above, 
the main part of traffic. 

As Russian rivers are frozen over in winter, inland water-transport in 
most parts of the Soviet Union is used only six or seven months during the 
year. Inland waterways are used for the transportation of certain goods 
carried in bulk, such as timber, oils, grain. In order to make use of the 
waterways immediately they become navigable again, an adequate quantity 
of goods is delivered to the river ports by the early spring. 

Motor transport is mainly engaged in delivering goods to the railway 
stations and river ports, and in conveying the goods from railway stations 
and ports to small towns and villages. In addition, motor transport carries 
internal traffic in towns and villages. In the eastern and southern parts 
of the country, where there is a lack of railroads and waterways, motor 
transport also carries long-distance and main-line traffic; for example, from 
the Trans-Siberian Railway to the town of Yakutsk and to other distant 
destinations. 

Special high-speed conveyance of passengers, goods and mail is carried 
out by air transport. In the less accessible regions, such as the southern 
mountainous parts of Central Asia and the northern parts of the Far East, 
aviation is the main type of transport. 

After the volume and distribution of traffic has been fixed, that part 
of the plan determining the operation of each kind of traffic is worked out; 
for example, a Technical Plan is made for railways. This technical plan 
determines the total run of the rolling stock, its rate of movement, its 
allocation in accordance with loading requirements, the work of the railway 
stations and so forth. On this basis calculation is made of the number of 
locomotives, passenger and freight cars and technical equipment required, 
as well as the quantity of fuel, material and personnel. 

Since the supply of new rolling stock and equipment for transport is 
not unlimited, the plan must provide for the most efficient use of existing 
rolling stock and other railway equipment. As the amount of future work 
and the capacity of the existing rolling stock and technical equipment are 
known, the volume of new technical means required can easily be fixed; in 
other words, the number of new locomotives and wagons, additional sidings, 
additional water-supply arrangements and the other facilities required for 
increasing the carrying capacity of the existing lines. At the same time 
the programme for the construction of new lines is worked out. 

A special part of the plan deals with the financial questions—receipts 
from the conveyance of passengers, goods and baggage, operating expenses 
and the volume of capital investments. Main indexes of this part of the 
plan are determined by the Government; every care must be taken not to 
exceed the limits of the expenses fixed and actual capital expenditure cannot 
go beyond the investments planned. 

At all stages of its preparation, the plan for transport is co-ordinated 
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with the plans for other branches of national economy, in the first place 
with those for industry, which supplies transport with locomotives, wagons, 
rails, fuel and other material. The financiai part of the transport plan is 
determined by the State budget. 

As far as organization is concerned, each branch of transport is ad- 
ministered by one of the People’s Comrnissariats, that is, Ministries. 
There are several People’s Commissarjats dealing with transport: the 
People’s Commissariat for Railway Transport; the People’s Commissariat 
for River Transport; the People’s Commissariat for Marine Transport; 
the Central Road Department; the People’s Commissariats for Motor 
Transport (in the different Republics of the U.S.S.R.) and the Civil Air 
Communications Department. Each Commissariat draws up its own 
plans according to the type of transport dealt with, and all these plans are 
co-ordinated by the State Planning Committee. 


(3) INCREASE OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


Under the Soviet system, transport as a whole and in particular railway 
transport has been highly developed. The amount of freight traffic carried 
by the railway increased from 130 million tons or 40 milliard ton-miles in 
1913 to 584 million tons or 239 milliard ton-miles in 1939. Passenger 
traffic increased from 184 million passengers or 15 milliard passenger-miles 
to 1,200 million passengers or 60 milliard passenger-miles during the same 
period. Such a rapid increase in freight traffic is due to the economic 
changes that have taken place in the Soviet Union, to the high development 
of productive forces, and chiefly to the growth of industry. 

Rapidly growing traffic could not be handled at the technical level left 
over from old Russia. A considerable strengthening and development of 
railway transport was needed. The problem arose: What course of 
development should the Soviet transport follow? What principles should 
be the basis for this development? 


(4) Types OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


It is possible to recognize two main technical types of railway transport 
in economically-developed countries; the American and European types. 
The American railways use heavy trains with a low density of movement. 
European railways use light trains with a high density of movement. 
Accordingly American railways employ heavy types of engines and four- 
axle freight cars of great capacity, but the percentage of double-track lines 
is low. The railways of most European countries use locomotives of con- 
siderably less power and almost exclusively double-axle freight cars, but the 
European railways have a high percentage of double-track lines. 

This difference can be explained by the diversity in hauling distances. 
With long-distance traffic the lowest freight cost for each ton-mile is the 
decisive consideration, and this can be reached only when the traffic is of 
bulk character and the trains are heavy. With short-distance traffic more 
importance is attached to the use of light trains which provide greater 
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flexibility of operation and of service. Under such conditions freight 
charges per ton-mile are higher; but it should be kept in mind that higher 
freight charges per ton-mile do not constitute a heavy additional charge to 
the price of goods when the haul is short. 

Before the war average receipts per ton-mile, calculated in gold, were: 
in Great Britain, 7.5 centimes, and in the United States, 2.9 centimes. 
At the same time, average receipts per ton of freight (for the whole distance 
covered) were: in Great Britain only 4 francs 13 centimes, owing to the 
short average haul, and in the United States, where the distances are long, 
11 francs. But the charge per ton-mile and accordingly per ton in the 
United States would have been much higher had the type of railways been 
the same as those employed in Great Britain. It is clear that had the 
charge per ton in the United States been, for example, twice as high, a 
considerable part of the long-distance freight traffic could not have been 
carried. The difference of types of the railway transport depends also on 
the volume of traffic. In the United States, where industry comprises 
mainly large undertakings, and the consignments of goods carried by 
railways are also very large, the heavy trains are more efficient than in 
European countries, where the industrial goods are carried in comparatively 
small consignments. 

It is obvious that the U.S.S.R. with its extremely great distances and 
heavy bulk traffic had to have that type of transport which could ensure 
the lowest freight costs. 

Before the Revolution, Russia used the European type of railways, 
light engines and small double-axle wagons, and in addition the percentage 

jof double-track lines was low. This type of transport did not suit the new 
itasks and had to be radically changed. It was necessary for the U.S.S.R. 

| to create a new powerful type of railway transport. This task determined 

‘a policy for the technical development of the Soviet railway transport, the 
policy which has been carried out over a number of years, and which is 
based on the following main principles: 

(c) Concentration of traffic on trunk lines; 

(6) Radical technical reconstruction of railway transport, in the first 

place on these trunk lines; 

(c) Rationalization of the work of railway transport as a whole; 

(d) Construction of new railways to connect up new areas, and improve- 

ment of the configuration of the whole railway network. 


(5) CONCENTRATION OF THE FLOws oF Goops 


The following data illustrate the concentration of flows of goods on 
Soviet railways. The average density of traffic increased from 1,200,000 
ton-miles per mile of road annually in 1913 to 4,500,000 ton-miles in 1939. 
In 1939 the average number of ton-miles per mile of road was three times 
greater than in the United States or Germany, and four-and-a-half times 
greater than in Great Britain. 

On some individual lines the density of traffic was considerably greater. 
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There are lines in the Soviet Union which before the war carried in one 
direction up to 20 million ton-miles per mile of road a year, and some lines 
which carried a total of 25 million ton-miles in both directions. 

It is clear that such a high density of traffic demanded the reconstruction 
of the railways. In carrying out this reconstruction, the U.S.S.R. had the 
opportunity of making full use of its planned system, and introduced the 
most effective achievements of modern railway technique. 


(6) TECHNICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


The decisive feature in the development of the Soviet railway transport 
has been the considerable increase in the weight of the trains. This 
permitted great flows of goods to be carried, the advantages of bulk traffic 
to be utilized, and made possible a low level of freight charges. 

This method of coping with the growing bulk traffic was further re- 
quired as there was a great length of single-track lines comprising up to 
70 per cent of the whole railway system. 

In 1913 the average gross weight of a goods train was 488 long tons; by 
the outbreak of war it had reached 1,284 long tons. In the United States 
before the war the average gross weight of a goods train was approximately 
1,700 long tons, and in Great Britain, approximately 450 metric tons. 

The considerable increase in train-weights in the Soviet Union was 
ensured by the wide employment of newly-built heavy locomotives. At 
the outbreak of war more than half of Soviet locomotive stock consisted 
of engines built between 1929 and 1940. Without exaggeration it can be 
said that the locomotive stock of the U.S.S.R. is the youngest in the world. 

In building locomotives, Soviet railways tried as far as possible to limit 
the number of types in order to simplify their operation and repair. There 
are at present five main types of goods locomotives and four main types 
of passenger locomotives. 

The principal new, powerful standard goods locomotive is the “FD” 
(Felix Dzherzhinsky) type, 2-10-2, with weight on drivers 103 tons, that is, 
twice the size of the principal type of old locomotive. These engines are 
used on the main lines, and can draw a freight train weight of between 
2,000 and 2,500 tons at an average speed of 25 to 28 miles per hour. Very 
efficient and economical are the new goods locomotives, the ‘‘SO’’ (Serge 
Ordjonikidze) type, 2-10-0, with weight on drivers 87 tons. One of the 
advantages of these engines is that they can be used on lines with com- 
paratively light rails. Several hundred of these ‘‘SO” locomotives have 
tenders equipped for the condensation of exhausted steam so that the same 
water supply can be continuously used in the boiler. These locomotives 
secure economy in water and fuel and are especially efficient in arid districts, 
for example in the Transcaspian area. 

For fast and heavy passenger trains powerful passenger locomotives 
have been built, the “‘JS’’ (Joseph Stalin) type, 2-8-4, with weight on drivers 
85 tons. These have the same main parts as the ‘‘FD” type, for example, 
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the same boiler, firebox, cylinders, frame. They attain a maximum speed 
of about 80 miles an hour. 

On some lines Diesel-electric locomotives have been introduced for 
freight service, yielding as experience has shown, great economy in expendi- 
ture of fuel and in repairs. These locomotives do not require water and 
are very convenient for arid districts. 

Electrification has been carried out on a number of lines which have 
heavy traffic and difficult gradients and where cheap electric power is 
available. These lines are in the region of the Dnieper (Dolgintsewo- 
Zaporojie), the Caucasus (Tiflis-Samtredi), the Urals (Kizel-Sverdlovsk), 
the Kuznets Basin (Belovo-Stalinsk), and in the north, on the Kirov Rail- 
way (Kandalaksha-Murmansk). In addition, the Moscow and Leningrad 
suburban lines have been electrified. Before the war the total of electrified 
lines was about 1,050 miles of road. Main lines are supplied with 3,000 
volts of direct current (1,500 volts for suburban lines) taken from over- 
head conductors. The electrical locomotives employed, which are in 
general equivalent in power to the ‘“‘FD”’ series, can develop a somewhat 
greater speed, especially on the high gradients. 

The employment of heavy trains made it expedient to use large-capacity 
wagons in order to decrease expenditure on marshalling, maintenance and 
repairs, and to shorten the length of the trains. 

In 1913 almost all freight cars were double-axle with a carrying capacity 
of 15 and 16 tons. These cars had screw couplings and about 15 per cent 
of the total were furnished with hand-brakes. At the present time over a 
quarter of all freight cars consists of four-axle wagons (on bogies) with a 
carrying capacity of 50 and 60 tons. These wagons have a strong steel 
frame and skeleton. Because of the bulk traffic in industrial raw materials, 
such as coal, iron ore, building materials, a large number of open wagons 
(gondolas, hoppers, flats) were introduced. Among the new wagons there 
are now a number of special types—refrigerator cars for perishable food- 
stuffs, tank cars for mineral oils and chemicals, dump cars for building 
materials. For passenger service a great number of carriages and in 
particular sleeping cars have also been built. As with locomotives, the 
number of standard types of new freight and passenger cars was strictly 
limited in order to simplify their operation and repair. 

In the years before the war all goods trains had an automatic braking. 
About two-thirds of the goods cars were equipped with automatic com- 
pressed-air brakes of the type invented by the Soviet engineer, Matrosov. 
The rest of the goods cars were equipped with connecting through-pipes. 

Employment of powerful locomotives and the increase in train weights 
made necessary the strengthening of couplings. Before the war one-third 
of the goods cars were fitted with automatic couplings of a Soviet type 
capable of bearing a sustained drawbar pull of 65 tons. 

The permanent way has been considerably strengthened. Heavy rails, 
rubble and gravel ballast have been laid down over a large part of the 
railway system, and the number of sleepers per mile greatly increased. 
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Mechanization plays an important role in the reconstruction and repair of 
the permanent way. The railways possess powerful machines for lifting 
the track and ballasting, machines for laying down ready sections of track, 
and so on, and many minor machines for track maintenance and repairs. 
Many measures have been taken to increase the carrying capacity of 
existing lines. Ona number of lines a second track has been built., Several 
thousand miles of line with a considerable density of traffic have been 
equipped with the automatic block system. A great number of stations 
have been reconstructed and enlarged. At the big marshalling yards 
about thirty mechanized humps with retarders have been constructed. 


(7) RATIONALIZATION OF WORK ON THE RAILWAYS 


Constant improvement in the quality of work of railwaymen played an 
important part in coping with the increased traffic. A characteristic feature 
of the Soviet country is a new attitude of the people towards labour de- 
termined by the fact that the means of production belong to the State, to 
society. Soviet railwaymen realize that by improving the quality of their 
own work they at the same time add to the prosperity of their country, 
which means in fact to their own prosperity. This consciousness encourages 
initiative, inventiveness and the desire to increase labour efficiency. 

Hundreds and thousands of enterprising engine-drivers, dispatchers, 
shunters, signalmen and so on were the initiators of new methods of opera- 
tion which made possible the increase in the speed and weight of the trains, 
ensured economy of fuel, reduction of halts, improvements in repair and 
maintenance of rolling stock and other equipment. 

It is necessary to draw attention to the increased qualifications and 
experience of Soviet railwaymen. ‘Thousands of engineers graduate from 
Railway Transport Institutes. A network of secondary Railway Schools 
trains technicians such as station-masters for small stations, dispatchers, 
foremen and so on. There are elementary schools which train engine- 
drivers, skilled shed, track and railway building workers. At present a 
position has been reached in which nearly all railway workers have had 
some technical education. In this way a large number of progressive rail- 
waymen of a new type has been created. These men have succeeded in 
mastering the complicated technique of railway transport and have attained 
a high level of rationalization of their work. 


(8) GENERAL RESULTS OF RECONSTRUCTION AND RATIONALIZATION 


The following figures will illustrate the improvement in the use of 
technical means brought about as the result of reconstruction and rationali- 
zation. The average run of a goods engine increased from 74 miles per 
twenty-four hours in 1913 to 158 miles by the outbreak of war. The 
average run of a goods car during the same period increased from 45 miles 
to 90 per twenty-four hours. The average running-speed of all goods 
trains increased from 13 to 21 miles per hour. 
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As a result of its development Soviet railway transport has radically 
changed its technical type as the following figures will show: 


CHANGE OF TECHNICAL TYPE OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT IN THE U.S.S.R. 








Gross-weight Annual number of Annual number of 
(in tons) of passenger and freight ton-miles of freight 
freight train |train-miles per mile of road| per mile of road 
(thousands) (millions) 
DRO yo ee 1,700 +t 1,5 
Great Britain (1937)... 450 (approx.) 20 1 
Germany (1937)....... 700 15 1,5 
France (1987)......... 600 ll 1 
Russia (1913)......... 500 6 1,2 
USS COD 60-6858 1,300 10 4,5 














The above table shows that the railways of old Russia used light trains 
similar to those employed in Europe but with a low density of traffic as in 
America. The railways of the U.S.S.R. use heavy-weight trains which 
approximate to American weights. At the same time they have a high 
density of traffic similar to European railways. 

Indeed a new type of railway transport has been created combining the 
best features of the American and European types of transport and ensuring 
a high level of efficiency in operation. 


(9) New Raitway LINEs 


Since the Soviet system was established, many thousands of miles of new 
lines have been built, particularly in the eastern areas where there was a 
scarcity of railway lines. 

Among these newly-constructed railways are: the Turkhestan-Siberian, 
linking up Siberia with Central Asia; the western part of the Second 
Siberian line, connecting the new, rich Karaganda Coal Basin with the 
railway network; the Moscow-Donbas trunk-line for conveying the coal 
from the Donets (Donbas) and Moscow (Podmoscowny) coal basins to 
Moscow. A number of new lines have been built in the southern Urals, 
between the Urals and the Volga, in the Caspian Sea region, in the Caucasus 
and in other regions. During the war important trunk-lines have been 
built in the region of the Volga, in the north, such as the Northern-Pechora 
line which goes to the big coal-mining basin of Vorkuta in the Far North. 
Some railway lines were created also in other areas. 

Reconstruction and rationalization of transport and the construction 
of new lines have played a great role in the economic progress of the U.S.S.R. 
and in the prosperity of the Soviet people. In addition, the development 
of transport has been of great significance in strengthening the defensive 
power of the country and fulfilling the tasks to be anticipated in the course 
of a modern war. The enemy under-estimated the strength of Soviet 
transport as he under-estimated the strength of the U.S.S.R. in general. 
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(10) THE TasKs OF RAILWAY TRANSPORT DURING THE WAR 


Immediately after the outbreak of war railway transport had to solve 
the important task connected with mobilization of the Army. This task 
was greatly complicated by the relatively swift advance of the Nazi armies 
during the first stage of the war, and by the systematic air attacks on the 
railways. In spite of these difficulties transport managed successfully to 
meet the demands made on it and to secure prompt mobilization and 
concentration at the front of millions of Red Army men. 

The work of transport in carrying supplies for the Red Army was of 
exceptionally great importance. A distinguishing feature of this war has 
been its mobile character, demanding flexibility and punctuality in trans- 
portation needed for the realization of the plans of the Military Command. 
The brilliant defence of Moscow and the mighty blow inflicted on the 
Germans by the Red Army near Moscow at the end of 1941, when the 
enemy had to flee in disorder, were largely due to the prompt and timely 
transportation of fresh divisions, sometimes from very distant areas. 
During the defence of Stalingrad the railways quickly carried out the 
moving-up of Red Army formations from other fronts. In the shortest 
possible time the construction of new railways in the Stalingrad area was 
completed, and these also were used to carry troops and ammunition. 
During all the further offensive operations undertaken by the Red Army, 
in the battles for Leningrad, the Donbas, Kharkov, Kiev, Minsk and other 
cities, in the battles in Roumania, Poland, Hungary, the railway system 
continues successfully to perform its functions in delivering all the require- 
ments for the victorious operations of the Red Army. 

One of the most difficult and complicated tasks of transport has been 
the provision of supplies for the Red Army, especially at present when 
lines of communication have been stretched to such lengths. However, 
transport has never failed to bring up regular supplies of ammunition, 
armaments, fuel, provisions, man-power reserves and all the other requisites 
for the operations of an immense Army equipped with mobile and all other 
means of modern military technique. 

It was a big job for transport to do in connection with national economy. 
During the first months of the war, at the time of the Nazis’ offensive, 
unprecedented gigantic transportations had to be made for the carrying out 
of evacuation. In accordance with Marshal Stalin’s instruction thousands 
of industrial enterprises were evacuated together with their equipment 
and raw materials, hundreds of cultural establishments, institutes, libraries, 
theatres and millions of people.. These evacuated factories, together with 
local plants and factories brought about a vast growth of industrial capacity 
in the east, and secured the mass production of military equipment for the 
Red Army. Thus, with the help of transport was carried out the immense 
shift of Soviet industry to the east, outside the reach of the enemy. Asa 
result, there was a noticeable strengthening of both the economic and 
military might of the country. 
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Changes in the disposition of industry created new big tasks for trans- 
port. The directions of goods traffic changed. Before the war coal for 
the central industrial area had been transported largely from the Donbas, 
but during the war an immense flow of coal has been coming from the 
eastern areas. Not from the south as in the past but from the east is 
the bulk of the metal, machinery, grain and other supplies now being 
brought. Huge quantities of ammunition for the front line go from the 
eastern areas to the west. These changes in the disposition and direction 
of freight traffic have complicated the work of the railway system, the 
more so because many of the formerly secondary lines with low carrying 
capacity now have to bear a very heavy traffic. 

The complexity of the tasks of transport was increased also by the 
time fluctuations in the volume of traffic. Often in connection with 
front-line military operations railway transport had to rush forward huge 
quantities of freight. Destinations frequently changed because of changes 
at the front. So transport had to deal not with old, regular and established 
freight routes but with flows of goods which frequently changed their 
schedules and directions. 

Finally, it is necessary to take into account the tremendous devastation 
inflicted by the enemy. At one time the enemy held nearly half of the 

fralleny network of the U.S.S.R., that is the best sections equipped with 

the newest technical facilities. In retreat the enemy caused heavy damage 
to the railway system, destroyed almost all railway bridges, a considerable 
part of the permanent way, engine-sheds, wagon depots, buildings and 
equipment at the railway stations, signal installations and communication 
facilities. As it was impossible to repair all this at once, railway traffic was 
hampered on lines which had been occupied by the enemy. 


(11) REASONS FOR THE SUCCESSFUL WORK OF TRANSPORT 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Why, then, was the railway system able successfully to solve the 
problem of transportation in spite of all these difficulties? 

First, an important role is played by the fact that railways as well as 
other kinds of transport (except a certain number of automobiles and 
river vessels belonging to collective and co-operative organizations or to 
individuals) belong to the State and work according to plan. Planning 
and centralized direction of economy make it possible to ensure that the 
transport facilities are co-ordinated with the needs of national economy 
and of the Army. The U.S.S.R. is able to utilize most fully and effectively 
its whole transport system and all transport reserves by the manceuvring 
of these reserves, correct allocation of rolling stock, distribution of traffic 
among the different kinds of transport and different routes. 

Another important reason for the fulfilment of Soviet transport tasks 
is the intensive and successful work of railway personnel. All the measures 
designed to improve the work of railway transport arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of the railway worker and are quickly put into effect. Besides 
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this, the railway workers themselves are the pioneers of new methods of 
work which help to intensify the utilization of transport facilities and to 
increase the bulk of the traffic carried. 


(12) MEtTHODs OF WORK OF THE RAILWAY WORKERS 


In war-time the problem of the carrying capacity of a number of lines 
became very acute. An important part in the handling of increased 
freight was played by a dispatching system introduced several years before 
the war which made possible the utilization of all the resources of any 
particular line. In many cases trains were ‘paired,’ and this permitted 
the transit of a larger number of cars. On certain occasions when an 
especially large volume of supplies had to be sent to the front or evacuated, 
and so on, an emergency caravan system of traffic was used; this meant 
that during one part of the day trains moved in one direction only, and 
during the other part they moved in the opposite direction. New methods 
were introduced to facilitate marshalling work and to improve the use of 
sidings and of the rolling stock. All these and other similar methods have 
made it possible to increase considerably the use of the carrying capacity 
of the railways, have enabled twenty-five or more pairs of trains to be let 
through on single-track lines whose estimated capacity did not exceed 
twenty pairs. 

Mention must be made of the heroic, intensive work of Soviet railway 
workers. The war has given a number of outstanding examples of the 
heroism and selflessness of railway personnel. Many examples of heroism 
have been shown by new workers who have recently entered railway 
transport, among them many women. Experience of the employment of 
woman labour in transport had already been accumulated in peace-time. 
At the present time women constitute a considerable part of all Soviet 
railway workers. Alongside the men, Soviet women are now doing impor- 
tant and responsible work in transport. They work as engine-drivers, 
engineers, stationmasters, dispatchers, signalmen, fitters and machine-men, 
and so on. Some women hold high administrative posts in the People’s 
Commissariat of Railway Transport and the Administrations of various 
railways. Experience has shown that women can do some jobs as well as, 
if not better than, men. 

The heroism of Soviet railway workers has been highly appreciated by 
the Government. During the war thousands of railway workers have 
been decorated; 127 of them have received the highest award of the country, 
the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. 


(13) RECONSTRUCTION OF THE RAILWAYS 


The successful work of Soviet transport is in large measure due to 
reconstruction and repair work undertaken on a huge scale. Up to the 
autumn of 1944, traffic had been restored on more than 25 thousand miles 
of railways destroyed by the invaders. These successes are the result of 
war-time experience in restoration and the extensive use of special equip- 
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ment and standard designs of bridges, buildings and other installations. 
Traffic across broad Russian rivers has been restored by the construction 
of temporary bridges, sometimes using parts of the old, damaged bridges. 
Such restoration is carried out at outstanding speed, often in ten to fifteen 
days. A great economy in labour and materials has been achieved; in 
1943 expenditure was 40 to 50 per cent less than in 1942. In view of the 
serious damage suffered, mobile installations and temporary constructions 
of various kinds are being widely used in order to restore traffic as speedily 
as possible. Special mention should be made of the so-called locomotive 
columns of the People’s Commissariat of Railway Transport with mobile 
maintenance and repair equipment; these columns have been sent to areas 
where the locomotive sheds and water supply equipment have been 
damaged. 

All restoration work has been centralized under one authority, the 
Central Board of the Military-Restoration Works of the People’s Com- 
nisgariat-ol Railway Tranepost. This has ensured the most effective 
organization of restoration work through the best distribution and util- 
ization of man-power and equipment. 


(14) COMPARISON OF PRESENT TRANSPORT WORK WITH ITS 
WoRK IN THE LAST WAR 


It is quite interesting to compare the conditions of transport at the 
present time with those at the end of the first World War. 

During the first World War the conditions of work of transport were 
less difficult than in the present war. The volume of traffic was only a 
quarter. A far smaller part of the transport system had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. Damages to transport were incomparably less. In 
particular, enemy aircraft inflicted only slight damage and did not affect 
the rear at all. Finally, during the last war, the main coal basin of the 
country, the Donbas, was not occupied by the enemy, and the railways were 
not deprived of their main source of fuel. Notwithstanding those con- 
ditions, after the three years of the last war transport had become a bottle- 
neck. Loading had greatly decreased, and the number of engines and 
rolling stock in disrepair had reached a frightful total. Traffic on a number 
of lines was threatened with a complete standstill. 

The transport situation at the present time is entirely different. In 
spite of the extremely difficult conditions of work, in spite of the great 
losses and demolitions suffered during the temporary occupation by the 
enemy of almost one-half of the railway network, in spite of a shortage of 
fuel and material, transport is successfully carrying out its task. Rolling 
stock is in a satisfactory condition, train movements proceed in general 
according to schedule. 

All these successes in the work of Soviet transport are undoubtedly due 
to the advantages of the present system of national economy over the system 
of old Russia, to the advantages of the Soviet political and economic régime, 
to the competent leadership of skilful and able men, and to the new qualities 
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which the people have acquired during the period of Soviet power. These 
advantages which have made it possible for the Soviet people, under the 
leadership of Marshal Stalin, to overcome the tremendous difficulties 
confronting them in this war, will undoubtedly help them to solve the 
gigantic tasks of restoration and reconstruction of transport of all other 
branches of national economy during the forthcoming post-war period. 


Summary of Discussion 


Lorp MARLEY said that he would be interested'if the lecturer could 
say how the problem had been solved of making the Russian broad gauge 
correspond with the Polish and European narrow gauge for the supply of 
munitions and goods to the troops now operating in Hungary and elsewhere. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV replied that the gauge on some main lines 
of Roumanian and Polish railways had been changed to the Russian gauge. 
This was a comparatively easy job. 


Mr. GRAHAM Spry asked the lecturer two questions: first, with 
reference to the lines through the Ural Mountains, were the Urals of such 
a height that tunnels were necessary; secondly, some maps showed a 
projected line north of Lake Baikal towards the Pacific, had that been 
completed or was it in fact under construction? 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV replied that the Ural Mountains were not 
high; the highest peak was slightly over one mile. Some railways in the 
Urals area had steep gradients, about 15°/.. (1:67). Main lines through 
the Ural Mountains had some tunnels. In mountainous parts great 
advantages were to be gained from electrification of railways. Electric 
traction in the Urals was introduced before the war from Kizel to Sverd- 
lovsk. Since the electrification of this line its capacity and the speeds of 
the trains have been increased, and at the same time expenditure per ton- 
mile has considerably decreased. A new line north of Lake Baikal was 
projected, and before the war some parts of this line were under construc- 
tion. Some branches from the Trans-Siberian main line were built, in 
particular from Volochaievka to Komsomolsk, the new town on the bank 
of the Amur. 


Str GEORGE PaAIsH said he understood the lecturer to say that the whole 
railway mileage of Russia was 66,000. The railway network of the United 
States was about 240,000 miles; at the same time, the territory of the 
United States was smaller than the territory of the U.S.S.R. Had the 
U.S.S.R. any great new plans for the development of railways? In com- 
parison with America Russia was, of course, hardly developed, and it 
would seem that a very large increase of mileage would be necessary in 
order to develop the railways in Russia. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV said that there was no need to build such a 
tremendous railway network in the U.S.S.R. as existed in the United 
States. Many railways in the United States were now superfluous. They 
had a very low density of traffic, in particular, because short distance 
traffic was carried by lorries. A great part of American railways, about 
one-third of their total length, carried such a small traffic that it was not 
economic to maintain their operation. It was known that during a period 
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of twenty years before the war about 20,000 kilometres of railways in 
America were abandoned. Certainly Russia needed a bigger railway 
system than obtained now, and after the war many railways would be 
built. He thought that by ten to fifteen years after the war they would 
have built several tens of thousands of kilometres of new railways. He 
thought also that having a unified system of transport, traffic could be 
properly apportioned among the different kinds of transport. In particular, 
a large amount of freight could be carried by motor transport. For these 
reasons it was clear that there was no need to build as many railways as in 
the United States. 


Mr. FRANK KeEppIE asked if the lecturer could say by how much the 
Karasea route had been increased. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV said he had not the figures with him but he 
thought that since the war traffic on this route had been comparatively 
small. 


Mr. L. H. K. Nem said that in mentioning 66,000 miles he gathered 
that the lecturer meant track miles and not route miles. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV said he referred only to first track. 


Mr. NEw said that the mileage of British railways, 52,000 miles (in- 
cluding sidings) seemed to compare very favourably with the Russian 
figure of 66,000 miles. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV said that in the United Kingdom there were 
about 20,000 miles of first track, in the U.S.S.R. 66,000 miles, about one- 
quarter of the American figure, namely, 270,000 miles. 


Mr. NEIL, referring to the question of gauge, said that in future Russia 
would be very interested in developing exports to other countries in Europe. 
Was there any prospect that she would alter her broad gauge to correspond 
with the gauge of the other railways on the Continent? 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV said he did not think this would be a very 
great problem for his country. Before the war for the most part Soviet 
exports and imports were carried not by railways, but by sea transport. 
To change the gauge inside the country, with such a great network of 
railways, would be very difficult. Main difficulties lay not in changing the 
gauge of the track, but in changing the gauge of sidings, and in adaptation 
of locomotives and cars. He thought that from this point of view the 
change of gauge would not justify itself. 


Mr. JAMES HEMMING said he would like to know how research was 
co-ordinated in the U.S.S.R. They had heard that the ideas of ordinary 
railwaymen often had an effect—that they got through to the top. How, 
briefly, was general research co-ordinated, and how did the ideas of ordinary 
railwaymen reach the people at the top? 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV said that in Moscow there was an Institute 
of Scientific Railway Research of which he was a member. It had depart- 
ments for all branches of railway transport—permanent way, locomotives, 
cars, building, operation, economics. In this Institute an annual pro- 
gramme of scientific work was drawn up in connection with the plans for 
the development of railways. They knew what scientific problems awaited 
solution for the further development of transport. Also they had Scientific 
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Societies and Institutes from which engineers graduated. In these Insti- 
tutes professors and their assistants carried out scientific work. When 
any railwaymen, engine-drivers, machine men, shunters or stationmasters 
had new ideas, they could write or go to their chiefs or to the special depart- 
ment of the People’s Commissariat of Railway Transport, dealing with 
inventions and technical suggestions. Because all the Railway Managers 
and other persons in charge were very interested in the success of their own 
field of work, each proposal met with a friendly reception. If after careful 
study the proposal was found to be effective, it would be put into operation. 


Dr. STANLEY JEVONS asked whether the administration of the railways 
was in the hands of a Board or Trust as a whole, and also whether the 
Research Institution was under the control of the same Board or Trust. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV replied that the administration of the rail- 
ways was in the hands of the People’s Commissariat of Railway Transport. 
The Commissariat had a number of departments: locomotives, cars, 
permanent way, signal system and communications, operation, passenger 
service, construction and others. The railway net was divided between 
50 different railways. The length of each railway was from 2,000 to 2,500 
kilometres. Each railway had a separate management, in which there were 
departments for locomotives, cars, permanent way, operation and so on— 
similar to the departments in the People’s Commissariat. Railways were 
also sub-divided into districts—operational, locomotive, permanent way, 
communications. 

The Institute of Scientific Railway Research was also under the People’s 
Commissariat of Transport. 


QUESTION: Did this operate in the same way as the British Ministry 
of Transport? 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV replied that the People’s Commissariat of 
Railway Transport did not operate in the same way as the British Ministry 
of Transport, but some functions of this Commissariat were rather like 
the functions of the British Railway Executive Committee or separate 
Railway Companies in Great Britain. 


Miss L. I. PARKER asked whether the lecturer visualized any possibility 
of Britain helping Russia in the development and building up of her railway 
system after the war as part of the contemplated scheme for Anglo-Russian 
economic co-operation. 


PROFESSOR KHACHATUROV replied that there were many ways in which 
Britain could help in the reconstruction and development of Soviet railways. 
Technical types of railway transport in Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
were different, but he reckoned that British locomotive-building industry 
could supply his country with a number of engines and cars. He thought 
also that after the war Soviet railways would feel the lack of lathes, tools 
and other equipment for locomotive works and sheds. It was possible to 
use also British-made equipment for their signal system, loading and un- 
loading operations and soon. In these ways Britain could be of great help. 


THE CHAIRMAN thanked Professor Khachaturov for his excellent lecture 
and for the extraordinarily comprehensive way in which he had answered 
the questions put to him: he appeared to have an inexhaustible knowledge 
of statistics. He would like to convey to the lecturer the very sincere 
thanks of the audience for his talk. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
HADHRAMAUT 


HAROLD INGRAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


To the Arab geographers the Hadhramaut is a province of South 
Arabia, to the west it remained until 1934 an imperfectly explored part 
of the peninsula with the chiefs of which Great Britain had had treaty 
relations since the end of the nineteenth century. From 1934 till the 
present time it has been my good fortune to explore it, to live in it and to 
be associated with its political development. 

Politically it consists of six treaty areas, the Qu’aiti State of Shihr and 
Mukalla, the Kathiri State of Seiyun, the two Wahidi Sultanates of Bir ’Ali 
and Balhaf and the two tiny sheikhdoms of ’Irqa and Haura. Juridically 
all these treaty chiefdoms are of the same status, but the premier chief is 
the Qu’aiti Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla who has the title of Highness and 
a salute of eleven guns, and after him comes the Kathiri Sultan of Seiyun 
with a salute of nine guns. Until the nineteenth century the Kathiris had 
been for some centuries the ruling dynasty of the greater part of the country 
depending for their power on foreign mercenaries, most of whom were 
Yafa’i tribesmen from the mountains of the lower Yemen. In course of 
time these mercenaries became more powerful than the Kathiris and from 
them arose two dynasties, first of the Kasadis and then, conquering them 
and much of the Kathiri country, the Qu’aitis. 

The Hadhramaut is essentially a desert region, with a negligible and 
uncertain rainfall, in which the inhabitants have from a respectable an- 
tiquity evolved elaborate systems of irrigation to make the most of their 
limited water and infertile soil, on which they have probably never been 
able to support themselves. But as the Hadhramis are commercially an 
enterprising people they have for as far back as we have any certain knowl- 
edge of them, a matter of rather more than 2,000 years, lived on trade. 
The ancient Hadhramaut lived on the incense trade: when that went by 
sea they learnt to emigrate and for centuries now the Hadhramis have 
gone abroad to earn money in the countries bordering the Red Sea, in East 
Africa, in India and most of all in the East Indies. One in every three or 
four Hadhramis is always abroad, generally temporarily for it is always 
their ambition to return home, and the largest colonies and the largest 
fortunes are found in the Netherlands East Indies, particularly Java. 
The community in Singapore is small but wealthy. 

Until 1937 the principal feature of their life in their own country was 
chronic internal strife, for despite their ability to amass money abroad 
from house property, by trade—mainly in piece goods—by money-lending, 
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and so on, they were pathetically unable to live in their own country without 
quarrelling. In 1937 I managed to persuade the warring tribes to try a 
period of truce and the Qu’aiti and Kathiri Sultans asked for me to be 
appointed as their adviser. From then on an effort has been made to 
build up local Governments and an advisory system has been evolved in 
both those States and in the Wahidi Sultanates. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the methods used in building 
up State government and social services in the Hadhramaut and in order 
to illustrate them I propose to describe their development in the Qu’aiti 
State. This is by far the biggest area in the country and has the largest 
revenue. For these reasons more time has been given to it than the other 
areas and the co-operation of the Sultan and his people has been so complete 
that considerable progress has been made. 

The State covers an area of about 50,000 square miles, divided into five 
liwas each with a governor. It has a population of about 200,000 and the 
capital is the sea port of Mukalla (population today about 25,000), the 
largest port in South Arabia between Aden and Muscat. The old capital 
was Shihr, another port some forty miles east of Mukalla, and that is why 
the Sultan includes the name in his title. The present ruler is His Highness 
Sultan Sir Salih bin Ghalib al Qu’aiti, K.C.M.G., who succeeded in 1936. 


STATUS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE HADHRAMAUT 


Until 1937 British relations with the Qu’aiti State depended on a treaty 
of 1888 in which the British Government extended to Mukalla and Shihr 
and their dependencies the gracious favour and protection of Her Majesty 
the Queen Empress. In return for this the rulers undertook to refrain 
from entering into any relations with any foreign Power except with the 
sanction of the British Government, and to give notice of the attempt by 
any other Power to interfere with the country. In 1937 I negotiated a 
treaty with the Sultan by which His Majesty’s Government agreed to 
appoint a resident adviser to the Sultan and the Sultan agreed, for the 
welfare of his State, to accept this advice in all matters except those con- 
cerning Muhammadan religion and custom. This treaty was based on 
those entered into with rulers of Malay States, and when Sir Bernard Reilly 
signed the treaty on Friday, August 13, 1937, he addressed to the Sultan 
a Note referring to the treaties with the Malay rulers. This Note explained 
first of all that it was by no means the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to reduce the powers of the Sultan to insignificance, and made it clear 
that the treaty would be worked in the same way as similar treaties with 
Malay rulers. It went on to say there had been very few cases of material 
disagreement between the ruler and the adviser in Malaya and that the 
advice to be given to His Highness in all matters of internal concern would 
be based solely on the adviser’s view of the interests of the State and of 
His Highness. It had been the policy of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Note said, to maintain the authority of the ruler in all such matters. It 
said that in foreign affairs the case was somewhat different because by 
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treaty and the force of circumstances the Sultan was already bound to 
follow the protecting Power. It ended up by saying that if there were 
serious disagreement between the Sultan and the adviser it would be open 
to the Sultan to appeal to the Governor of Aden and if necessary to the 
Secretary of State. 

This new departure of giving an adviser to a ruler in Arabia was not 
really a great innovation. Lawrence describes the policy agreed on for 
Arabia after the last war as putting a “‘ring-wall around Arabia, a country 
which must be reserved as an area of Arabian individualism. So long as 
our fleet keeps its coasts, Arabia should be at leisure to fight out its own 
complex and fatal destiny.”! The old treaty of protection represented 
just such a policy as Lawrence described. There was at that time, of 
course, no question of providing advisers in Arabia itself, but in A Report 
on the Reconstruction of Arabia, also by Lawrence, he wrote that any advisers 
chosen by Feisal ‘‘will be part of the Arab Government and will draw their 
executive authority from it and not from their own Government.’ 

In my case there was some discussion as to who should pay for the 
adviser, but as a gesture to a country which had at that time no money the 
British Government decided to pay. But I think it will be clear from the 
treaty and the Note accompanying it that it was intended that the adviser 
should work things out with the local government himself and that he 
should not be a mouthpiece to convey instructions from His Majesty’s 
Government to the local ruler as to what was to be done. So that what 
was done is in harmony with what Lawrence wrote and that has been the 
way in which I have tried to work. 

There is one other instrument to which I must refer and that is the 
Protectorate Order-in-Council of 1937. It was thought by some at the 
time that this Order-in-Council amounted to an annexation of the Pro- 
tectorate, but the then Prime Minister in an answer in the House of Com- 
mons on June 1, 1938, denying that the Order-in-Council provided for an 
annexation of territory, said that when Aden became a colony, jurisdiction 
in the adjacent areas, hitherto exercised under the Indian (Foreign Juris- 
diction) Order-in-Council, had to be provided by a new Order-in-Council 
and that this was a normal administrative change. It did not therefore 
portend our administering the Protectorate or destroying the autonomy 
and responsibility of the chiefs. 


COMPARISON OF STATE GOVERNMENT IN HADHRAMAUT IN 
1934-6 AND 1944 
In 1934 the Sultan’s staff in Mukalla consisted of a Wazir, a treasurer, 


a commander of the forces, a doctor, and a few school-masters. In 1944 
there was a State Council of senior officials and nominated unofficials, and 
the administration was carried on in twenty organized departments under 


1Robert Graves, Lawrence and the Arabs (London, Cape, 1927), p. - — y ae 
Lawrence by his friends edited by A. W. Lawrence (London, Cape, 1937), p. 
Fs Garnett (ed.), The Letters of T. E. Lawrence of Arabia (London, cus. 1938), 
p. 268 
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the general control of the State Secretary, an Omani Arab borrowed from 
the Tanganyika Government. Apart from him there were eighteen other 
non-Hadhrami Arabs and Indians in the administration, mostly doctors, 
technicians and military officers. 

In 1934 on the best figures available the revenue was about Rs. 630,000. 
For 1944-5 it was estimated at just under Rs. 15,000,000. In 1934 the 
amount spent on Government services was about 3,010,000 of which 2,025,000 
went to Yafa’i Irregulars and slaves. In 1944-5 the expenditure was 
estimated at just under Rs. 16,000,000. In 1934 the then Sultan put about 
half the revenue in his pocket and, just before he left for India for the last 
time before he died, he emptied the till and left the treasurer to borrow 
from the merchants, so when the first check of Government cash was made 
on April 1, 1939, there was still a deficit of about Rs. 40,000. On April 1, 
1944, there was a credit of over Rs. 14,000,000. 

Up to the end of 1936 insecurity was rife all over the country. No one 
could travel safely without an escort from the tribe through whose territory 
he moved. In the settled areas many villages were at war with neigh- 
bouring villages. In some cases there were elaborate trench systems both 
for defence and for communication with the fields. It was estimated that 
the sudden death-rate in the principal part of the Wadi Hadhramaut alone 
was ten a month. Even the unarmed classes were not infrequently 
murdered. The worst area was Kathiri Territory, but there were others 
almost as bad in areas under Qu’aiti influence. The Qu’aiti security 
forces were really only effective for keeping the bedouins out of the main 
Qu’aiti towns. They would not have been really effective there if it had 
not been for humiliating agreements which the Sultan had made with the 
bedouins that they would not raid within short distances of the towns 
marked with white boundary posts. The regular forces had been reduced 
to ceremonial duties only: the power of the State depended on Irregular 
mercenaries and slaves, and the Sultan was generally at their mercy, his 
authority depending on being able to play the one off against the other.' 
Early in 1937 a general peace treaty was arranged for three years between 
all the tribes and tribal sections. To this there were nearly 1,400 signa- 
tories which in itself gives an idea of the divided state of the country. In 
the same year we began the reorganization of the regular forces. In 1940 
the truce ran out: an extension for ten years was proclaimed and for the 
most part loyally adhered to, but a good deal of tribal trouble recurred and 
the local forces were not yet sufficient in numbers or skill to keep order 
everywhere. Trouble gradually lessened and in 1944 the Qu’aiti State 
was paying over four lakhs of rupees for armed and police forces which on 
the whole kept order and peace very well. Incidents during 1944 were 
very few. 

The bedouin today has a real confidence in the Qu’aiti Government. 

1About the last official trace of slavery disappeared in 1944 when the State slaves were 


freed. Many of them were enlisted in a new African Company and the old ones were 
pensioned off. 
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He is no longer apt to be shot at by Government soldiers and he brings his 
troubles to the Government. The provincial governors and the district 
heads are better men and better paid than they used to be and all new 
candidates have courses of instruction before appointment. There are 
systems of State and tribal courts which are becoming more and more 
effective. There is a special department of bedouin affairs which is staffed 
entirely by Hadhrami tribesmen; five or six years ago no Hadhrami tribes- 
men were employed in any positions of responsibility. 

As regards social services, in 1934 there was one doctor, mainly for the 
Sultan though he ran a public dispensary, and medical services cost Rs. 5,500 
a year: in 1944 the sum voted was Rs. 74,000 for medical and sanitary 
services. There was an establishment of four doctors, and a State hospital 
for fifty in-patients was being built in Mukalla. 

In 1934 education cost Rs. 6,000 and about three hundred boys received 
some sort of schooling. In 1944 Rs. 1,054,000 was provided. The number 
of boys in primary Government schools on the coast has increased to about 
seventeen hundred. There were between a hundred and thirty and a 
hundred and forty girls in the new Mukalla girls’ school, and an inter- 
mediate boarding school, assisted by the British Council and a grant from 
His Majesty’s Government, had been started with about eighty boys. As 
part of the famine relief measures, children were brought down from the 
Hadhramaut and have now been taken over by the Qu’aiti State which 
bought a village outside Mukalla and is now housing three hundred boys 
and girls in it. A wall enclosing garden land has been built round it and 
the children work the garden and are apprenticed to various local trades. 
They are given a modest schooling and it is hoped that they will also be 
taught by means of a village council to run their own village. 

Another State educational experiment owes its impetus mainly to the 
enthusiasm of the young men of Mukalla. A number of young men have 
gone through a course organized by the Education Department in how to 
teach illiterate adults to read and write. These teachers compiled a 
coolies’ vocabulary of seven hundred words or so and when I left were about 
to teach coolies from the Hadhramaut, who had come seeking for work at 
the coast on account of the famine, how to write the language they speak, 
a sort of basic Arabic. There are schemes for producing a small newspaper 
in this simplified form of speech and for developing some public-health 
consciousness. 

What little the State could do towards the war effort it has done. It 
provided a company for guard duties in Aden while the Italians were in 
the war. It has raised a Pioneer Company for service in the Middle East 
Command. It has guarded the R.A.F. aerodromes in the State and pro- 
vided coastal guards. The Public Works Department has built an R.A.F. 
station at about a third of the cost expected. It has landed and handled a 
great quantity of R.A.F. stores. In addition, at the outbreak of war when 
the surplus balance was about Rs. 80,000, it contributed Rs. 20,000 for 
general war purposes, and Hadhramis at home and abroad subscribed to a 
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Hurricane fighter and a mobile canteen for blitzed areas in England. The 
women of Mukalla have made bandages for the Red Cross in Egypt regu- 
larly since 1942. 

That is a brief comparison between the Qu’aiti State in 1936 and in 1944: 
and progress has been made in other ways too. In case the picture seems 
too favourable, it should be remembered that the famine, due to the loss 
of over £600,000 a year in remittances from Singapore and Java, seven 
years’ drought, the difficulty of getting food and its high price, the loss of 
50 per cent of the working camels, and the difficulties,of shipping, has had 
a very grave effect on the country, but has on the whole hit the interior 
rather than the coast. His Majesty’s Government came to the rescue by 
voting over £300,000 for famine relief, and by providing air transport for 
grain, but in dealing with the progress of the Qu’aiti State it is right to 
record that the Government and the merchants have done their best, and 
the 1944 estimates included about three lakhs of rupees for famine relief, 
both by direct grants and by the provision of public works. A voluntary 
cess by merchants on their imports, the contribution by Government 
servants of 1 per cent of their salaries, and other charitable efforts raised a 
fair amount more; and soup kitchens, infirmaries and so on were provided 
at the coast for refugees from the interior. 


NATURE OF THE PEOPLE AND COUNTRY 


Before describing the methods used in building up the Qu’aiti adminis- 
tration, something must be said about the nature of the people and their 
country to explain why unusual methods were required. The Hadhramaut 
is in many ways different from the rest of Arabia, from which it is for the 
most part separated by desert on all sides, but since it has a seaboard its 
people have always been able to find a living across the sea. They have 
had to do this because most of the 70,000 odd square miles of the country 
is irreclaimable desert and it is unlikely that it could ever support more 
than a quarter of the population. In other lands they have come to know 
Western rule but for the most part it has had few attractions for them. 
They generally find the trammels of an ordered life irksome, and throw them 
aside as happily as they drop their tarbushes and tussore suits for a waist 
cloth and indigo when they come back. 

The nature of the country provides an explanation of the nature of 
the people. The vast and barren areas of mountain and jol have bred 
in the bedouin a deep sense of freedom and an unwillingness to yield it to 
anyone, for it is all he possesses. In the deep valleys of the hinterland the 
horizon is bounded by walls a thousand feet high and this has bred in the 
people an exclusiveness which it would be hard to find elsewhere. In the 
towns and villages of these valleys a most particular form of religion has 
grown up. There is none of the free brotherhood of Islam, but a system of 
classes of seiyids, of settled tribesmen with few of the virtues of the desert 
bedouin, of money-lending immigrant Yafa’i tribesmen from the west, of 
descendants of African slaves, of merchant townsmen, and of hard working 
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serfs whose economic condition is so oppressive that they have almost 
fallen to the level of the beasts whose labours they share on their wells. 
The seiyids dominate the life and thought of the country and, though some 
of them, those with whom the Westerner comes into contact, have furnished 
their houses with most of the comforts, many of the luxuries and still more 
of the barbarities of the West, Western influence ceases at that point and 
they have been described as ‘‘members of the most fanatical sect in Arabia.” 
There are over 20,000 of them in the country and with their families they 
probably represent about a fifth of the population. The Hadhramaut is 
also a particular and holy land for it contains the tomb of the prophet Hud 
and a whole host of minor prophets and saints. 
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The country contains the most extraordinary contrasts. Civilization 
ranges from extremes of luxury and comfort to utter squalor, from con- 
siderable culture to complete savagery. The poor town classes usually 
have enough to eat but no margin, the bedouins live on the verge of starva- 
tion. You find the highest standard of morality among the bedouin, but 
in the towns and especially on the coast vice is all too common: theft, 
however, is surprisingly rare. Formal religious observance among the 
settled people is widespread but there are few ‘‘good” men. Those there 
are stand out like beacons. Among the bedouin there is less formal observ- 
ance (some tribes scarcely pray or fast) but a higher standard of honour 
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and the people are natural Muslims having learnt in a hard school absolute 
submission to the will of God. Religious fanaticism is strongest where 
the seiyids are strongest. In other places there is greater tolerance and, 
among the bedouins, it is what a man is rather than what his religion is 
that counts. 

When we started everybody wanted independence. Many of the old 
secluded seiyids, whose ideas of independence merely amounted to the 
exclusion of infidels, had sons and relations who read the Egyptian papers 
and their ideas of independence were based on grandiose schemes of com- 
plete self-government. Some of them, who thought themselves moderate, 
demanded no more than independence on the Egyptian and Iraqi models 
and talked airily of Parliaments and soon. In Singapore and Java in 1939 
I had petitions presented to me three times demanding this sort of inde- 
pendence. Once at Solo the deputation was pointed out to me as repre- 
sentative: it contained seiyids, tribesmen and a Sultan of the Kathiri family. 
Only the last had ever been in the Hadhramaut. He asked me if he might 
see me privately after the meeting and then asked me to arrange inde- 
pendence for Jahiz. Jahiz was his village in the Wadi ’Amd and consists of 
five houses. The tribesmen, settled and bedouin, wanted independence; 
the bedouin claim was at least easy to understand for all it amounted to 
was that their freedom in the hills and deserts should be undisturbed. 
The settled tribesmen were and are more difficult. Every little section 
considered itself independent, and the more powerful, who could afford not 
only to arm themselves but to buy and arm private forces of slaves, did all 
they could to extend their boundaries at the expense of their neighbours. 

The strangest example of this kind of campaign was that of the Bin 
*Abdat section of the Kathiri tribe, who own much landed property in 
Singapore and Java. The treaty chief of the Kathiris is the Kathiri Sultan 
whose capital is Seiyun. About 1928 the head of the Bin ’Abdat section 
forcibly occupied the walled town of Al Ghurfa, belonging to some unarmed 
sheikhs. This brought him into conflict with the Kathiri Sultan, who was 
supported by the Qu’aiti Sultan, and with the neighbouring heads of other 
Kathiri sections. War ensued which carried on with little interruption 
till 1937. Bin ’Abdat built up a respectable force of slaves and tribesmen 
of his own and constructed an elaborate system of forts and trenches which 
extended right across the Wadi Hadhramaut some three miles or more, 
and almost to the Qu’aiti-Kathiri boundary at Shibam. In the course of 
the fighting, a curious armoured vehicle was imported from Java, which was 
intended to be towed by a motor car into the enemy camp. Bin ’Abdat 
acquired a very large stock of ammunition and really good rifles at very 
high prices. The Qu’aiti Sultan brought artillery, ancient and modern, 
to the aid of the Kathiri, but no decision was ever reached. 

When I came to the Hadhramaut in 1936 Bin ’Abdat instructed his 
lawyer in Singapore to address a letter to the Government in which he 
claimed to be an “independent rajah.’’ He was informed that the only 
recognized treaty chiefs in the main Hadhramaut were the Qu’aiti and 
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Kathiri Sultans and that he was the recognized head of a Kathiri section 
subordinate to the latter. In 1937 after a lot of persuasion he subscribed 
to the three years truce. This chief loyally kept the peace and helped in 
maintaining peace till his death early in 1939, when he was succeeded by 
an irresponsible nephew who after visiting Java and Singapore to collect 
his inheritance, returned to Hadhramaut determined to extend his boun- 
daries and influence. 

In 1939 my wife and I also visited the East Indies and while in Batavia 
were entertained by the Bin ’Abdat family at a tea and cocktail party at 
the Hétel des Galleries, a large modern hotel belonging to the family. 
Round the walls of the room in which the reception was held were pictures 
of Al Ghurfa labelled “Al Ghurfa in the Hadhramaut over which this family 
has fought so long.” 


Late in 1939 the new Bin ’Abdat started fresh operations. He extended 
his fortifications and subsidized a large bedouin tribe, the Hamumis, 
amongst whom the Government was trying to make peace, to make the 
then one motor road unsafe and to oppose the Government in every 
possible way. A good deal of fighting ensued in which both the Hamumis 
and the Qu’aiti troops had casualties. He also brought Hamumi bedouins 
as his soldiers into the Wadi Hadhramaut itself where they made the road 
unsafe for travellers. He arrested and maltreated persons who had recourse 
to the Sultan in their troubles. The Sultans were supported by His 
Majesty’s Government and action was taken against him. He submitted 
in May 1940, but did not observe the condition he had accepted and until 
the fall of Singapore and Java eventually caused his funds to dry up, was 
always a source of trouble. For it was the profits of the hotel and rents of 
his properties in the Far East which had enabled the family to keep their 
wars going. Many Hadhrami chiefs did the same thing, but none on the 
Bin ’Abdat scale. And when litigants in Java lost their cases in the Java 
Courts it was not unusual for them to repay their opponents in the Hadhra- 
maut by having their families shot or their homes burnt. 

There were supposed to be only two Governments in Hadhramaut, the 
Qu’aiti and Kathiri, but in fact there were about two thousand—the 
fourteen hundred tribes and sections who had signed the truce and several 
hundreds more of independent villages ruled by mansabs and sheikhs. 

It was considerations such as these that I had to bear in mind when I 
thought of the kind of organization which would be most likely to succeed 
in the Hadhramaut. The only things that seemed to offer a favourable 
opening were a widespread desire for peace and a genuine anxiety on the 
part of the Sultan for improvements in Governmental and social services. 
Apart from these factors I had the instruments I have referred to, and the 
general indication that one should try to follow as far as possible the methods 
adopted in the Unfederated Malay States, to guide me in forming an 
organization. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE RESIDENCY AND METHODS USED 


After persuading the tribes to make the general truce for three years, 
I turned my attention to Government organization. I had hoped at first 
that it would not be necessary to have more than three European assistants, 
two political and one military, but the burden of work became so heavy 
that by the beginning of the war I think there were eight European officers 
working in the Hadhramaut. Owing to the general anti-foreigner feeling, 
I thought it better that these officers should belong to the Residency staff 
as assistants to the adviser and that they should not have executive au- 
thority, and I told them to regard themselves rather as men with oil cans, 
who saw that the machinery was working, than as part of the machinery 
itself. Furthermore I felt sure that the actual responsibility must remain 
in the hands of the local Government. I believed, and I am sure that 
events have proved me right, that if you give people responsibility and make 
them exercise it they are eventually able to do so fairly effectively. You 
begin by collecting a group of what are in effect pictures labelled as heads 
of departments and in due course they come, like Galatea, to life. This 
rather extensive employment of Europeans did not turn out very success- 
fully and, in 1942, it was approved that I might reduce my European 
assistants to two and engage trained orientals to instruct the local Govern- 
ment staff in the conduct of bedouin affairs, district administration, finance, 
medical, educational, agricultural, military and police work. Not all 
these posts have yet been filled owing to the difficulty of finding qualified 
candidates but there are now Transjordanis holding the posts of Bedouin 
Affairs Assistant and Police Assistant, a Hadhrami seiyid who is a Major 
in the Hyderabad military forces and a Punjabi Mussulman as Military 
Assistants, and a Sudani as Educational Assistant. 

The functions of the Residency are advice, instruction and inspection. 
As regards instruction the Residency runs a military school which is 
attended by officers and non-commissioned officers of all the forces, and 
promotion in the forces cannot be had without a certificate from it. It 
runs courses for teachers, courses for administrative candidates for employ- 
ment as district officers, and police courses. Other courses are obtained 
by sending candidates to Aden, for example for training as dispensers, and 
by sending boys for education to the Sudan. 

Most Government departments were in their beginning practically 
directed by Residency staff. When they are able to stand sufficiently on 
their own feet, the Residency withdraws and leaves them entirely to their 
own heads and the State Secretary. 

Some things, however, are paid for by His Majesty’s Government and 
are under Residency control. The most important of these is the Hadhrami 
Bedouin Legion. It is modelled as far as possible on Brigadier Glubb’s 
Desert Patrol, which he kindly enabled me to see in 1938, and he generously 
provided Arab officers for it. The bedouins were quite unaccustomed to 
any sort of military service and the force experienced ups and downs for 
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the first two or three years. It has its headquarters at Mukalla and posts 
in most of the more important bedouin areas. Service in it is now very 
popular and almost all tribes are represented. Its members are trained 
not only as soldiers but also as settlers of disputes by pacific means. The 
force runs, with Mukalla Government assistance, a small military hospital 
which is the first hospital to have been established in the Hadhramaut and 
serves all the forces. To promote bedouin education and bedouin agri- 
culture and to control locusts, it has enlisted teachers and agricultural 
soldiers, and they are almost all young seiyids of good family who hitherto 
had thought it quite unheard of to do any work. They were enlisted as 
ordinary soldiers and went through some military training without arms 
but had to do all the ordinary fatigues such as digging and road making. 
The teachers were given a teachers’ training course and they now operate 
an admirable boarding school for a hundred bedouin boys; district schools 
have also been started at some of the outposts. The teachers have dis- 
pensary courses at Aden so that in an elementary way medical assistance 
and education are now available in bedouin districts. At some of these 
places the teachers also run grain shops for famine relief, where Govern- 
ment grain is sold at cost price to bedouins. 

A good start had also been made with a bedouin girls’ boarding school. 
A few bedouin women are already proving successful as nursing assistants 
and I hope that some of these girls will afterwards become nurses and 
teachers. 

So much for the Residency organization. The object has been to help 
the State to become effective in its government and to make the best use 
it can of its resources. I have always tried to look at things from the point 
of view of the State only, in the way that the treaty, as explained in the 
Note, required. But in view of the exclusive nature of the people I have 
in addition always worked as if I were one of them. I have, at their 
request, worn their clothes: as it is illegal to possess alcohol in the Hadhra- 
maut, my house has always been “dry” and we have, outside the privacy 
of our own quarters, always lived as the country lives. I am sure that 
it is because of working and living as a part of the people that we have been 
able to do as much as we have. What I have done on my own initiative has 
not been questioned because it has not been felt that it was done by,a 
foreigner or for a foreign Government. 

As a Christian I had at first difficulty in finding acceptance by a com- 
munity which feels it almost impossible to understand even the existence 
of Christian Arabs. In various parts of the country the objection was 
always brought up that the signing of treaties providing for advisers 
would mean the introduction of missionaries and the building of churches. 
I have always told them that missionaries would not be forced on them, 
and I have further said that these States were recognized as Muslim Arab 
States and that, as a member of an Arab Muslim Government, I felt it my 
duty to support the State religion. Personally, although I cannot claim 
any particular orthodoxy in religion, I find inspiration for my work in the 
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faith in which I was brought up, but when, in such a position as I have 
held, I have to deal with people of another faith, I feel it is essential to 
help and encourage them to live up to the best in their own faith, for a live 
religious spirit is a vital necessity to all progress. The Hadhramaut is 
sadly afflicted, as I have said, by over-emphasis on formalism, but I have 
found great support in pressing more and more the necessity of working 
and living in the spirit of religion. This type of teaching is employed in 
educating troops and boys and girls in the new schools, particularly in the 
children’s village and in the bedouin boys’ and girls’ schools. My educa- 
tional assistant has a candidate for training as a teacher of the spirit of 
religion, leaving the other teachers to teach, for example, the methods of 
prayer and fasting. In the course of time it has been generally accepted 
that the position of religion in the affairs of the country is being strength- 
ened and not weakened. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS FROM EXPERIENCE IN THE 
HADHRAMAUT 


As I spent the first fifteen years of my service in Zanzibar and Mauritius 
and have had opportunities of studying the administration of East Africa, 
Malaya and the West Indies, whether on the spot or in the Colonial Office, 
it is natural for me to approach consideration of the best way to help back- 
ward areas in the Middle East, like the Hadhramaut, to more effective 
self-government, by comparison with the better known colonial methods 
of approach to the same goal. 

It seems to me that if success is ultimately achieved in teaching the 
people of such areas to govern themselves it will probably not be by the 
traditional methods of colonial administration. The practical difficulties 
of doing so seem to be due to the nature of the country, to the nature of the 
people and to political considerations. The country is mainly desert and 
our colonial tradition has been built up in lands capable of economic 
development. Owing to their environment the people, taking them as a 
whole, are neither simple nor tractable and, by contrast with most peoples 
of tropical dependencies, they are suspicious of outside interference. As 
the close control of any part of Arabia is looked on with dislike by other 
parts of Arabia and as there is, as far as I can see, no over-riding necessity 
for us to control such an area as the Hadhramaut closely, it does not on 
political grounds seem worth while to do so. The less we interfere with 
the internal affairs of Arabia, and the more we can give assistance, including 
financial assistance, without giving rise to fears of annexation or virtual 
annexation, the more popular we shall be. 

Some time ago I was telling some of the principal people of Mukalla of 
some assistance which His Majesty’s Government was proposing to give. 
They were grateful for it, but there were doubts as to whether all this 
would lead to closer control and the subject turned to British colonization 
as they call it. Said one, ‘‘the English come to you and say, ‘I would like 
to stay in your house and help you. I will be no bother to you, all I want 
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is your friendship and I will pay my way.’ A little later on, they say, ‘I 
would like to hang up my hat here, it won’t be in your way.’ Then they 
say, ‘my coat also.’’’ Said another, ‘“‘and then it is their trousers and 
then they cannot leave.”” A few months later when the Governor of Aden 
was telling a meeting in the Hadhramaut of the very generous help His 
Majesty’s Government was offering for famine relief, an address thanking 
him asked for an assurance that there was not more than charity behind it. 
This he readily gave, but the point is that the Arabs of South Arabia know 
well enough what peaceful penetration has meant in the past, in such places 
as Zanzibar, and they fear us even when we bring gifts. 

I do feel, however, that, given the right type of adviser or political 
officer, it is possible to improve administration, security and social services 
in such areas by such means as I have described, and I am quite sure that 
the resultant dividend of good will in the area itself and in neighbouring 
areas is far greater than you would get by applying the more efficient 
methods of direct or indirect rule. 

Seeing my own successes and failures and watching those of others over 
the course of years has given me some ideas of what an officer working in 
these countries should be and do. As Arabs are individualists and will at 
best only treat you as an equal, a man they feel to be a leader can handle 
them better than another. So that personality counts for a lot, but it 
must not be aggressive. Tact, judgment, self-reliance and balance are 
indispensable, and without patience and hope many a good man might give 
up. But beyond these things an officer working with such people should 
not feel and must never show that he is a superior being to those amongst 
whom he works. They will expect him to have a greater knowledge of 
outside things than they have, for he would not be there if he had not, but 
he must be careful how he uses it. In social matters it is not merely a 
question of having no colour prejudice. Administrative officers of the 
Colonial Service rarely have colour prejudice in an acute form, but they 
generally set bounds between themselves and the people in social inter- 
course. The officer living amongst the Arabs cannot do this, and must 
be prepared for long periods at a time to live and share the life of the 
people while at the same time keeping his own virtue and preserving a sense 
of proportion. The Arabs believe as an article of faith that they are the 
noblest of races, and it should not be over-looked that they have a civil- 
ization and a literature of their own so that it is not for us to impose a 
culture on them or to build a culture for them. A kindly condescension 
to a less fortunate race is therefore out of place when dealing with them. 
They take our so-called insularity not as a peculiarity for which allowances 
should be made, but as a criticism of them and their manner of life. In 
this, of course, they are not peculiar. They call our insularity and conde- 
scension kibr ingliz. The French in Mauritius used to call them orgueil 
anglais and they are perhaps the things above all others which make us 
unpopular. 

Simplicity of life and manner are in many circumstances a valuable 
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qualification. Pomp and circumstance mean little to a tribesman and 
nothing at all if they are only window dressing. It is worth while quoting 
what Tabari says of the Khalif Umar’s instructions to governors: ‘‘When- 
ever he appointed a governor he used to draw up in writing a certificate 
of investiture. It contained the following instructions: That he must 
not ride on horseback, nor eat white bread, nor wear fine clothes, not set 
up a door between himself and those who had aught to ask of him.””! 

An officer living in many of these countries must not expect a life of 
ease and comfort, and he must be ready to do without the sort of things 
that he considers the ordinary amenities of life, such as games, clubs, 
European society and its distractions. If he cannot find interest and 
entertainment in local society and its diversions, he is better elsewhere. 
The same applies to his wife. Freya Stark once wrote that the British 
are always popular until they bring their wives. This is exaggerated but 
there is a great deal of truth in it, and I have often heard the complaint 
that wives caused the lack of understanding between British officers and 
their people by keeping their husbands away from the people. 

Apart from personal qualities an officer must have not only a knowledge 
of the language of the country but a knowledge of and sympathy with its 
rcligious customs. He must know its history and the more he knows of 
its literature the better. Without these he cannot speak with the enemy 
within the gates. Finally, he must have a general grounding of adminis- 
trative or technical knowledge and experience. When he sees a suitable 
opening and can get the requisite co-operation he should be in a position 
to help to put finances on a sound basis, and to help in the development 
of medical services, education and agriculture. He should be of an in- 
ventive turn of mind and should be able to make a little money do the work 
of a lot. He should be able to make bricks without straws. 

I cannot, of course, pretend to speak for any area of which I have not 
direct experience, but from what I have seen and heard of the rest of the 
Middle East I have the feeiing that it is qualifications of this kind that are 
needed there also. 

It may be to some extent a counsel of perfection to ask for officers of 
these qualifications, but I find it difficult to believe that candidates with 
many or all of them and with the necessary missionary spirit cannot be 
found; and I think there would be a far greater chance of finding them if 
there were a recognized unified political service from which political officers 
and advisers could be selected for the various posts which we have or may 
have to fill in this area. If there were such a service it should be possible 
to attract better candidates to it as there would be a cadre large enough 
to offer a reasonable career. 

Of course that is not enough by itself to ensure a settled, or at any rate 
a more settled, Middle East. There is the importance of adequately 
garrisoning the area (of showing force as Lyautey, often quoted by Brigadier 


1R. A. Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs (London, Cambridge University Press, 
1930). 
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Glubb, said in order not to have to use it). In our area we owe a great 
deal to the R.A.F.; much of the improved security in the Hadhramaut is 
due to the presence of an R.A.F. station near Mukalla and to the new local 
forces. The R.A.F. have been particularly good in political work as 
opposed to punitive work. Not only have they shown the flag regularly, 
taken the sick to hospital, carried doctors about and, lately, provided a 
whole flight for the exclusive work of flying grain to famine areas, but in 
peace-time they have often made friendly social contacts and given and 
taken hospitality in a spirit which has made them very welcome visitors. 
I am sure that friendly social intercourse between garrisons abroad and the 
local population in peace-time, when there is time for it, goes a long way to 
reduce the possible need for armed intervention. I am not sure how far 
such contacts are officially encouraged but perhaps more could be done 
in that way. 


My conclusions are: 


(1) There is a type of backward territory in the Middle East in which for 
reasons of climate, soil, nature of population and politics, colonial 
administration in the usual sense of the word is inapplicable. 


(2) That neither of the systems of colonial administration known as direct 
rule arid indirect rule are suitable in such countries as these. Even in 
indirect rule the person who has the final authority and responsibility 
in a country is the Governor and under him his provincial and district 
commissioners. In Arab countries final responsibility must rest with 
the ruler and his Government, and the adviser must draw his authority 
from them. The responsibility of the Government supplying -the 
adviser ends with providing the best officer available and withdrawing 
him if he is not suitable. 

(3) That the best way of dealing with these territories is by a system of 
loose political control and/or advice which is neither direct nor indirect 
rule nor complete abstention. 


(4) That you cannot expect people to act responsibly if you do not give 
them full responsibility. In countries that are as hard as the Hadhra- 
maut and have as few economic resources, the only hope of salvation 
lies in the people being kept fit to look after themselves. 

(5) That foreigners, working as advisers or political officers concerned with 
the internal affairs of countries which are suspicious of external inter- 
ference and are independently minded, must work and live as part of 
the people and consider things from the point of view of the people. 
They can be sure that by serving the interests of those among whom 
they work in this way they are also best serving the interests of their 
own country. A political officer must be able to interpret the people 
among whom he is working to his own Government and also be able to 
interpret his own Government to the people. The first requirement 
is often the more difficult. 
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(6) That this type of work is not the function of an administrative officer 
nor of a foreign service officer, but of a specialist political officer or 
adviser. 

(7) That in order to ensure the supply of the right kind of officer for work 
in the more backward protected areas or spheres of influence in the 
Middle East which are a British responsibility as well as for second- 
ment to the more advanced Governments of the area which may ask 
for them, a special service with its own training and conditions is 
required. l 

(8) That financial assistance given to backward territories should usually 
be a free gift. Ifitis a loan it should not be accompanied by a demand 
for closer control. In other words the man who pays the piper should 
in this instance not insist on calling the tune. As regards advisers’ 
salaries I am in favour of the borrowing Government paying a salary 
on a scale commensurate with what they pay other employees. I - 
think this should make them feel more the employer of the adviser and 
would avoid jealousy of the adviser’s high salary among his colleagues. 
The pay should be made up to what is necessary for the right man by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

One might add a further general conclusion. South-West Arabia— 
the Kingdom of the Yemen and the Aden Protectorate—is inevitably part 
of the Arab world, but it and South-East Arabia are far more backward 
than the northern Arab countries. Nevertheless they must eventually 
come into any picture of Arab unity, and I think that the methods of 
political development in the Hadramaut which may, one hopes, lead to a 
federation of the Hadhramaut States, will result in that area becoming 
more fit and more willing to come into schemes for Arab unity. Aden, 
apart from being an imperial fortress and a commercial centre, has willy- 
nilly played some sort of educational role in the area in the past and, if it 
developed as a cultural centre, that, too, would help the Yemen and the 
Protectorates further along the path to Arab unity. 

I do not offer these conclusions in any dogmatic spirit but I have 
formed them in the course of a long experience of a particularly difficult 
area. I think they are justified from such success as has attended the 
methods used, by a falling back when other methods were attempted, and 
because I do not think they differ markedly from those reached by others, 
such as Brigadier Glubb, working on similar principles. We cannot expect 
to get on with these people, to be able to help them or to serve our own 
interests in the most satisfactory way—and there is no clash between 
British and local interests—unless we have the right type of people to 
work in the area. 

These are not the only questions, of course. No matter how good the 
work on the spot may be, it must to some extent fall short if there is not a 
clearly defined policy from on high, and from many parts of the Middle 
East there are suggestions that policy is insufficiently defined. The area 
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is capable of producing more unanswerable problems per day per square 
mile than any other in the world, and one wonders whether the machinery 
for producing the best answer possible is as good as can be designed. On 
the British side, for instance, one wonders whether it is good to have three 
Departments of State, apart from Service Departments, dealing with 
Middle East questions? And in international affairs would it be well to 
have some organization to consider matters in the area in which Great 
Powers are concerned? I do not attempt to answer these questions but 
in our own interests as well as those of the area I feel that they are matters 
which should if possible be settled now. If we have to wait until after 
the war so many more things will have to be dealt with that nobody will 
have time to deal with these. 

I do not pretend that the organization of a Middle East service or that 
improving the machinery for dealing with Middle East problems at a higher 
level, are not matters presenting more difficulties than many of us who know 
only a few sides of a many-sided question can see, but it is certain that 
those who are concerned with the welfare of this area work with good will 
towards it and with faith and, if it is admitted, and I think it is admitted, 
that things could be done much better than they are, then one need not 
despair of improvements. I should like to end on this note with an extract 
from a letter written to me a year ago by a very distinguished visitor who 
was concerned with the area and who had spent a week or so seeing the 
Hadhramaut with me. I had asked him whether he thought the experi- 
ment of trying to build up an administration in such an unpromising and 
barren area was worth while. 


Indeed and indeed [he wrote] it is worth our going on with what has been 
begun. True, the Kathiris are a disappointment at present but in Mukalla 
and the Qu’aiti State you can see with your own eyes the fruit of the seed 
which has been planted. Finis coronat opus. But when is the end? It 
is not given to administrators, whether at home or in the lands overseas, 
to see the end of all their work. We move forward, sometimes groping 
and seeing as in a glass darkly, sometimes with a flash of vision clear as 
the “sun shining after rain.’ But we work in faith. And whatever the 
mistakes which will surely be made, none of us will have anything to 
reproach himself with, in looking back on the work of his life, if he has stood 
in the ways, and seen, and asked for the old paths, where is the good way 
and walked therein: just dealing, honesty of purpose and humanity—and 
the greatest of these is humanity. 
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BRITAIN AND THE WorLp. An Outline of Reconstruction Problems. By The 
Honourable H. A. Wyndham. 1944. (London, New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford 
University Press. Looking Forward Pamphlets, No. 1. 714” x 434". 60 pp. 1s.) 


Mr. WynpHaM has attempted and almost achieved the impossible. In a pam- 
phlet of sixty pages he has included a brief account of British foreign and economic 
policy before the war, of what that policy should or will be when peace is restored, 
of the relations between the United Kingdom and the Dominions, of the positionand 
future of British dependencies, of the post-war treatment of Germany and of the 
working of such organizations as the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Not content with such a vast panorama he surveys the problems 
of industry and exports with which Great Britain will be faced. The picture suffers 
perhaps from undue compression in the treatment of foreign policy generally and 
particularly of British pre-war policy. However the title, ‘‘Looking Forward,” of 
the series of pamphlets of which this is first may justify a rather cursory treatment 
of the past. 

The author’s statement that if a ‘‘collective security system was to be in a position 
to command adequate forces it must not aspire to be universal’ is open to grave 
challenge both as regards the past but more especially in respect of its implications 
for the future. Surely it would be more accurate to state that the more universal the 
system the more security it affords. Such security would not, of course, exclude 
special regional arrangements. In general Mr. Wyndham hardly lays sufficient 
emphasis on the need for security in the post-war world. Without security, plans 
for economic and social progress cannot come to fruition. It is not without good 
reason that among the Four Freedoms freedom from fear is given pride of place. 

Mr. Wyndham implies that the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 superseded the 
obligations contained in the Covenant of the League of Nations, whereas it was sup- 
plementary to that document and in no way released the members of the League from 
their undertakings. 

These are, however, minor defects in view of the wide sweep of the pamphlet 
which sets out tersely and clearly the diverse problems confronting Britain and the 


world. PERTH 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE. By Wilson Harris. 1944. (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Current Problems Series, No. 21. 7” x 444". xii + 116 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tuts admirable little book seems to be intended, not for the official or the spe- 
cialist (though both could profit by it) but for the average citizen who wants to keep 
himself reasonably well informed about foreign policy but cannot give much time to 
the subject. To all such (and may their number increase) it can be recommended 
without reserve. Though close-packed with the facts necessary to an understanding 
of the problems discussed, it is written with an ease which springs from long familiarity 
and wide knowledge, and makes singularly pleasant reading. 

The book discusses only European problems and only those which must be dealt 
with as part of the peace settlement. Thus it excludes general economic questions, 
and also colonial questions, which the author considers should be decided on a wider 
basis by the future permanent international organization. It covers armistice condi- 
tions; the settlement with Germany, especially disarmament, control over possible 
re-armament, reparation, restitution, frontiers, movement of population; other terri- 
torial questions; and more general problems, especially the new international organi- 
zation. Where all is first-rate, the chapters on ‘‘Reparations?” and ““A New League” 
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may be picked out as specially interesting: the latter shows a refreshing realism in 
dealing with the old League. Though it is not the author’s purpose to put forward 
his own views, they can generally be discerned, and this adds much to the value and 
interest of the book. F. P. WALTERS 


PRIMER OF THE COMING WorRLD. By Leopold Schwarzschild. Translated from the 
German by Norbert Guterman. 1944. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 844” xX 
5144". 205 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


In World in Trance, the author, a well-informed German journalist, dealt ‘‘realis- 
tically”’ with the Allies’ past errors: here he discusses the future in the same spirit. 
He sees no general preventive for war and stresses the danger, especially as regards 
Germany, of “gambling” on any World Organization alone ensuring peace. “‘Objective” 
plans are needed, not ‘‘guesswork”’ and hopes. There is, he urges, only one safe 
course—the total abolition of arms and arms manufacture in Germany (not even a 
revolver or sports gun should be made) and occupation by a large Allied force for fifty 
or sixty years, but with little other interference in domestic affairs. The German 
reaction to the destruction of militarism will provide a test of any real ‘ change of 
heart.” While admitting that they might help to maintain peace for a generation or 
so the author, surprisingly, rejects all auxiliary plans, e.g., control of industry, par- 
tition (not decentralization) and re-education, as either inadequate or superfluous. 
The gain from a “cooling-off’’ period before the final settlement may be less important 
than the risk that delay might endanger the attainment of a secure peace due to a 
simultaneous agitation for vast social changes. Critical studies of the welfare of 
“the common man” under Capitalism and Socialism, the development of Russia 
before and after 1917, and of individual liberty close this thought-provoking book. 


It lacks an index and contents table. T. H. MINsHALL 


CHARTERS OF THE PEACE. A Commentary on the Atlantic Charter and the Declara- 
tions of Moscow, Cairo and Teheran. By W. Arnold-Forster. 1944. (London: 
Gollancz. 744” <5”. 138 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER has had the interesting and practical idea of making a full 
analysis of the Atlantic Charter together with later statements of comparable auth- 
ority, and of attempting an estimate of how far they form an adequate foundation 
for the future peace. He emphasizes the need for much fuller public debate on these 
questions than has yet taken place in Great Britain. In recent months it has come 
to be taken for granted that the peace must be buttressed by a system of collective 
security resembling that of the League of Nations both in its principles and in its 
organs, but endowed with much greater powers. The Dumbarton Oaks plan has 
given such powerful support to this view that it may seem unnecessary to debate the 
question at all. But occasional interludes in Parliament, and the political commen- 
taries of some monthly reviews, suggest that our own forms of isolationism are still 
alive and that it would be better for the country if they were given now the occasion 
to express themselves in open discussion. 

The author is no new convert to collective security and his study of the Charter 
begins and ends with the reference in Point vu to the establishment of a permanent 
system of general security. _He shows that unless this is done the ‘bottom is knocked 
out of the entire programme”’; he also shows, in discussing each point in turn, how 
one after another—self-government, economic and social advancement, freedom from 
fear of aggression, the “freedom of the seas’’ in peace-time, the reduction of arma- 
ments—depends on the efficient working of an elaborate international organization. 
But he is strictly honest and does not hide the difficulties ahead. 

There is much sound reasoning and good advice in this volume, but it seems 
possible that the reader might get more from it if it were less all-embracing. And in 
discussing territorial settlements Mr. Arnold-Forster seems almost too absolute in 
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declaring that the Allies are morally bound to apply to Germany their declaration 
against territorial aggrandizement. Does it make no difference that for three and a 
half years since the Charter was issued, Germany has committed every crime to 
prevent this and all its other clauses from ever being carried out? 


F. P. WALTERS 


STRATEGY OF Peace. By Henry M. Wriston. Witha Preface by Leland M.Goodrich, 
Director of the World Peace Foundation. 1944. (Boston, Mass.: World Peace 
Foundation. 814” x 534”. vii +159 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents.) 


THE President of Brown University lays down a novel and redeeming view of the 
true function of diplomacy. Its substance, he says, should be ‘“‘the process of logical 
analysis and of rational exposition applied to international affairs. It should be a 
quiet, faithful, consistent, continuous and unhurried application of reason to the 
divergent aims and policies of the nations.” President Wriston’s book would make 
an admirable introduction to such work of enlightenment. If too concise, it is clearly 
argued and finely written, and infinitely more subtle and helpful than the schemings 
of the “‘geopolitical’’ strategists of peace. They think of how to defeat the totalitarian 
war machine by the use of force; President Wriston insists that the vital task is to 
defeat the idea of total war through statesmanship. And statesmanship is the wise 
and continuous direction of the five elements which, in his view, are common in both 
war and peace: reason, culture, emotion, economic activity and force. 

The book falls into three parts. The general analysis of the factors just men- 
tioned leads to a brief but instructive survey of ‘American Commitments.” No 
American writer could ignore the fear of excessive commitments which has been one 
of the main traits of American foreign policy. President Wriston makes, however, 
the strong point that in the Monroe Doctrine the United States embarked upon the 
widest possible commitment, and yet never had to fight for it, while the doctrine has 
survived best and achieved most of all tenets of American policy. In a way it has 
been sustained by its very breadth; a number of nations have challenged it, but always 
there were others who had a strong common interest in upholding it. The problem 
of American policy is complicated by the fact that its traditional tenets have found 
expression in certain constitutional arrangements, and the author is much too experi- 
enced to prescribe a policy which would have little prospect of being implemented. 
Indeed, this is in a way his main concern. 

In the last part of the book he offers a draft ‘‘Basic Treaty of Peace’”’ which might 
facilitate American acceptance by its very simplicity. It would settle now the “‘areas 
of common interest,’’ leaving matters of detail, except frontiers, to be settled generally 
or regionally by separate agreements; and, because it would be a simple treaty to end 
the war, it could be submitted for immediate ratification by the Senate before the 
armistice. The author makes the good points that the provision of a cooling-off 
period before a settlement is reached would only make things worse, as zeal cools off 
much quicker than hate; and also that as the peace treaty is bound to be a dictated 
one, it should be imposed upon the present rulers of the enemy countries. For the 
rest, he would have the United States participate “fully and unreservedly” in as 
many international functional agencies as possible. 

President Wriston has not examined sufficiently the idea of the transfer of popu- 
lations in the light of his own criteria, and of that “historical perspective” for which 
he always pleads. He has also made a too simple division of economic activities into 
those which create wealth and so are internationally beneficial, and those which are 
used for pressure. National planning and a policy of ‘‘full employment,” though used 
for fine social ends, may, unless they are geared to international arrangements, become 
more passionately aggressive than the old activities for ‘‘capitalistic” profits. But no 
reviewer wants to criticize a few points, pressed into much too short a compass, from 
one of the most thoughtful books that has come in recent years from America. 


DAviIp MITRANY 
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THE Use oF FORCE IN THE STRUCTURE OF PEACE. The International Police. By 
J. F. de Barros Pimentel, Brazilian Ambassador. First appeared in article form 
published by the Review of the Institute of Brazilian Studies in its edition of 
March 1944. Translation supervised by Dr. Charles Lyon Chandler, Consultant 
of the Office of the Co-ordinator for Inter-American Affairs at Rio de Janeiro. 
1944. (916” x 644”. 60pp. np.) 


An English version of a monograph in Portuguese which recapitulates ante- 
cedents, successes and failures of the League of Nations from the viewpoint of a 
Brazilian Ambassador and, in the light of experiences between the wars and agreements 
and declarations by the United Nations since 1939, outlines essential characteristics 
of a new organization to replace the League. Many of the suggestions were subse- 
quently considered at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and some of them were 
adopted. The publication was worthy of a better rendering in English and students 
of international affairs with a knowledge of Portuguese will derive advantage by 


reading the original. Cc. E. W. Dury 


EUROPE AND THE ENTENTE CorpbIALE. By a Frenchman. With a Foreword by 
J. M. Reid. 1944. (London: Moray Press. 714’ x 5’. 12 pp. 6d.) 


THIs is a cogent statement of the now familiar case for a closer association of the 
Powers of Western Europe. The argument follows the usual lines. Such an assoc- 
iation would not only help us to subject our enemies but would serve to reduce a little 
the otherwise complete ascendancy of our extra-European Allies. Great Britain is 
materially the weakest of all those Powers which have so far achieved an undisputed 
title to be called ‘‘Great,’’ yet she is also the only one of them which has an undisputed 
title to be called ‘“‘European.”” Russia, the strongest of the continental Allies, is 
partly Asiatic, and America, in spite of having on the whole the right ideas, “enjoys 
geographical conditions such that European complexities might not always be fully 
grasped by all its nationals.’”’ These are courageous words, but at a time when the 
centre of political gravity is moving steadily away from Europe it is essential that 
they should be said. The author nowhere indicates what form the new association 
should take and there is no need to accept his view that a revival of the Churchill 
offer of union with France is likely to be thought practical politics in either country 
in some foreseeable period; but in this connection it would be well to discount in 
advance the argument that, since what we do in the West is likely to be emulated 
elsewhere, we had better not do too much. We alone of the great Allies attach all 
that importance to precedent. T. E. UTtey 


DeatH Pays A DrivipENp. By Fenner Brockway and Frederic Mullally. 1944. 
(London: Gollancz. 714” x 5”. 158 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE authors of this book tell in graphic language the story of the sordid side of 
the trafficinarms. It is astory familiar to those who have followed the investigations 
of responsible bodies. The facts given confirm the findings of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission established by the League of Nations in 1921, and of subsequent Govern- 
ment Commissions since then. 

The authors discuss various proposals to remove the evils from the existing 
system of private manufacture of arms and reach the conclusion that State ownership 
and control should be established. They recognize that so long as arms are required 
by any country there should be, in addition to State control, international supervision 
and inspection, not only of the finished arms but of the raw materials required for 
their manufacture. Such supervision and inspection would be under an international 
authority, in a position to enforce its decisions, if necessary, by an international police 
force. 

The authors discuss also the larger question of the control of industry in general 
and state, “We must end the competitive profit-making system itself if we are to end 
war.”’ This book should be widely read. 


Davip CARNEGIE 
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BUILDING PEACE OUT OF War. Studies in International Reconstruction. 1944. 
London : Published by Political and Economic Planning. Distributed by 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 834” x 534’. 192 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Turs book consists of eight essays ‘‘by a group of people of different outlook and 
experience, but sharing a common philosophy and technique of thinking.”” Whatever 
“a technique of thinking” may be, as a technique of book-making the result leaves 
much to be desired. The essays vary widely in quality and character. Three deal 
with foreign policy in the usual sense of the term; one with “‘the future of the colonies”; 
one with Anglo-American economic policy; two others with commodity control and 
international air transport; while one is a description of Anglo-American war-time 
economic agencies. They are anonymous, which is a pity: they are also undated, 
which is a serious defect, since some were evidently written three or more years ago. 
The reader is also likely to be discouraged by the somewhat repellent phraseology into 
which most of the authors tend to relapse. It is important that foreign policy should 
be discussed in clear language, free both from the obsolete jargon of the Chanceries 
and from modernistic jargon about “patterns of power-relationship” and the like. 

The author of the first two studies, ‘Britain and Europe’”’ and ‘Britain and the 
U.S.S.R.,” expounds a highly theoretical view of European unity under Anglo-Russian 
leadership. He condemns the creation of new States in 1919: under whose rule 
would he have wished to place their peoples? He believes that Europe will owe to 
Hitler certain achievements of permanent value in building up an economic and 
administrative unity which it will not be desirable or possible to undo; he thinks that 
the League of Nations failed because, amongst other reasons, it was not confined to 
Europe, and he looks for a time when Germans, Englishmen and all other Europeans 
will feel a loyalty to Europe as to their own countries. The last, and best, essay 
returns to the same field, under the title “British Foreign Policy.” Here too some 
lapses of judgment occur. But there is a valuable discussion of the strength and 
weaknesses of our future position, including among the latter a point too rarely re- 
membered, viz., the inadequacy of our present machinery for foreign relations and of 
the half-hearted reforms which have been officially put forward. 

Among the other papers perhaps the most interesting are those on Commodity 
Control and International Air Transport respectively; the latter anticipates in many 
ways the admirable Government White Paper issued in October 1944.1 


F. P. WALTERS 


GERMANY, RUSSIA AND THE FuturE. A Psychological Essay. By J. T. MacCurdy, 
M.D., Sc.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Lecturer in Psychopathology, 
University of Cambridge. 1944. (London: Cambridge University Press. New 
York, Toronto, Bombay: Macmillan. Current Problems Series No. 23. 7” x 
4l4”_ viii + 140 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


AN essay on international politics by a University lecturer in Psychopathology 
has enough novelty about it to command an audience, and Mr. MacCurdy amply 
justifies his fairly modest claims on behalf of this new auxiliary science. Mr. MacCurdy 
has not apparently done any first-hand investigation into his subject matter—Nazi 
Germany, Soviet Russia and their rival ideologies. Instead he takes the evidence of 
recent English-speaking scholars and reporters as his data, and endeavours to draw 
out the essential elements in the historical process which Germany and Russia are 
undergoing and to project that process into the future. Some of his conclusions about 
Germany look less likely, at the end of 1944, than they did when the book was written 
earlier in the year. Is it so certain that the Nazi leaders are deliberately playing for 
annihilation and not merely for a compromise peace to be brought on through Allied 
weariness? Are secret weapons only a morale-creating myth? On the U.S.S.R., one 
has the impression, that, like other recent writers, the author magnifies unduly the 


1International Air Transport, Cmd. 6561, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 
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Stalin-Trotsky antithesis and treats too cavalierly the later developments in the 
relationship between specifically Russian Communism and what Mr. MacCurdy would 
describe as Marxism. Similarly, parallels between Russian Orthodoxy and Russian 
Communism can be over-stressed. This kind of thinking has the disadvantage of 
presenting complicated explanations where simple ones would do: the Soviet justi- 
fication for preferring its 1940 to its 1939 frontier does not rest on a desire to “rescue” 
the Communist faithful in the areas under dispute. On the other hand, Mr. MacCurdy 
does well to accentuate the probable isolationism of post-war Russia—he may overdo 
it a bit in the economic field—and to suggest that instead of talking as though the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers and the Soviet Union were all ‘“‘democracies’’ in the same sense, 
we should be better advised frankly to accept the fact that our Allies have a different 
set of social and political objectives and that their own actions can best be understood 
in the light of those objectives. 


Max BELOFF 


Eurore’s UPRooTED PEOPLE. The Relocation of Displaced Population. 1944. 
(Washington, D.C.: National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets, No. 
36. 74%" x 5%". iv +50 pp. Maps. 25 cents.) 


IN this small leaflet Mr. Bertram Pickard has outlined the problem of relocation 
of Europe’s displaced populations and the main agencies whose task it will be. 

The basic picture is confused and difficult to assess in any case, but some unneces- 
sary confusions have been introduced by overcompressed classification, as also by 
loosely defined references to evacuations and prisoners of war. A further reference to 
members of armed forces and the fact that the notes on the reprinted maps refer not to 
sections of this survey but to the Kulischer report! from which they are taken, leave 
the reader more mystified than enlightened. 

In his final pages Mr. Pickard has usefully referred to many of the political, econo- 
mic and demographic problems of the whole world into which the tasks of relocation 
will inevitably need to be fitted. 


BERTHA L. BRACEY 


REBUILDING Europe. By C.deB. Murray. 1944. (London: Grafton. 7144” x 5”. 
172 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Murray argues that the League’s inability to settle territorial disputes (through 
French intransigence) and economic chaos precipitated war. Christian-Socialism; an 
organization capable of settling territorial disputes; fair treatment for Germany, where 
pre-war Socialists may reappear, will maintain future peace. 

Mr. Murray neither convinces nor contributes original ideas. His thesis contains 
irrelevant topics, omits vital factors, draws unsubstantiated conclusions. 

Why is a chapter on Britain’s social-economic future included? Why does the author 
almost ignore the United States and the U.S.S.R. as factors in the post-war world? Is it 
correct to suggest, without substantiation, that Laval, almost alone, realized the way to 
preserve peace? 


W. F. T. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 1919 AND THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919. Organization and Procedure. By F. S. Marston. 
With a Foreword by Professor C. K. Webster. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
834” xX 54". xi+276 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Marston’s study of the organization and procedure of the Paris Peace 
Conference comes at an opportune moment. The main fault of the Treaty of Ver- 


1E, M. Kulischer, The Displacement of Population in Europe (Montreal, International 
Labour Office; London, King & Staples, 1943). 
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sailles may well have been that it was not adhered to, even as its main misfortunes 
were the absence of Russia and the subsequent abstention of the United States. These 
grave disadvantages will not, we hope, be operative next time. Yet it is incontestable 
that much of the delay and confusion which arose during the Conference was due to 
errors of procedure and organization-which might well have been avoided if the 
statesmen had devoted more time to the study of conferences in the past. Mr. Marston, 
with commendable industry, objectivity and clarity has examined the origins and 
nature of these errors and has reduced the whole tangle into a neat and orderly classi- 
fication. There are moments perhaps when his classification is a little too neat. He 
lays considerable emphasis, for instance, upon the fact that there were actually two 
parallel conferences, namely the Plenary Conference and the Supreme Council: there 
may have been some jurists who were at the time distressed by this duality; but it is 
not within my recollection that (until President Wilson suddenly raised the issue by 
threatening to send the report of the League Commission direct to the Plenary 
Conference) the leaders of the Conference were hampered by, or even conscious of, 
the fact that the Conference was suffering from split personality. It was not a 
problem which was in the foreground of men’s minds. Conversely, it does not appear 
to me that Mr. Marston attaches sufficient importance to the amazing blunder com- 
mitted in not communicating to the Germans the Cobb-Lippmann interpretation 
of the Fourteen Points. With his definition of the main causes of confusion there 
can, however, be no disagreement. It was the absence of any strategic plan, of any 
programme of priorities, of any realization even that it was essential from the outset 
to agree upon the order in which problems should be taken, which more than anything 
else led to friction and delay. The manner in which Mr. Marston has arranged his 
chaos of detail into a scholarly and ordered pattern is beyond praise. J trust that all 
those who go to the next Conference will read Mr. Marston’s book with more acute 
attention than that with which we, their predecessors, read Professor C. K. Webster's 
brilliant analysis of the Congress of Vienna. 


HarOLp NICOLSON 


PuBLIC OPINION AND THE LAsT PEAcE. By R. B. McCallum, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, 
Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 834” x 534". ix + 
214 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir wisdom in international affairs begins by a country knowing itself and its own 
limitations, Mr. McCallum’s book must be accounted one of the most important, 
as it is certainly one of the most brilliant and courageous, contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject in recent years. This scholarly and penetrating analysis of the 
relations between British statesmanship and public opinion during the making of the 
last peace settlement and during the tragic years of its breakdown, will be little to 
the taste of the Michael Foots or the Beverley Baxters: and Mr. McCallum’s gift for 
epigram will not help him much here. Radicals whose devotion to collective security 
was never strong enough to allow them to dispense with their pacifist following, and 
tories who tried to consider ‘‘arms and the covenant’ in isolation from each other, 
receive impartial justice. The author (like this reviewer) admits to having shared in 
the fallacies of the radical wing but (like this reviewer) did not share in their con- 
demnation of the Versailles Treaty. It is indeed well to have the case for President 
Wilson (and for Clemenceau and Lloyd George) put so well, and the fact revealed that 
in the Atlantic Charter, we are pledged (and rightly pledged) to ‘‘another Versailles.” 
The essential justice of the settlement—minor errors of course there were—can only 
be disputed by those who reject the whole idea of Germany’s responsibility for the 
first world war; and that rejection is a feat which can only be performed by those 
who have the will to perform it. Mr. McCallum disposes of some of the legends first 
spread about the treaty’s making in (Lord) Keynes’s The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace, notably that about the effect of the election of 1918, and defends Lloyd 
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George against his radical and tory critics. He also shows to what an extent Britain’s 
unwillingness to give its proper content to the League of Nations Covenant, to which 
it had after all put its hand, justified the French bewilderment at our sudden reversal 
of policy in 1935. Laval was not wholly to blame for what took place. Nor is Mr. 
McCallum kinder to the righteous indignation provoked by French actions in 1939-40, 
particularly on the English Left. ‘If the upper classes lost their spirit, if their will 
to fight was broken, there is no difficulty in finding out who broke it. It was those 
who denounced all arms and all wars except the last final struggle for social justice;. . .” 
And it is worth noting that it is the same preoccupation with the challenge of revo- 
lutionary socialism that appears to Mr. McCallum the main reason for the way in 
which the traditional ruling groups in Great Britain lost their old sureness of touch 
in dealing with the great problems of foreign and imperial policy in the inter-war 
period. Not fiendish conspiracies but a series of mental blackouts—strategic as well 
as political—were the reason for our near-disaster. 

Although it is as a piece of historical analysis and of historical writing that this 
book will be longest remembered, its criticism is by no means as unconstructive as its 
main theme might suggest. It is true that in offering guidance for future peace- 
makers, Mr. McCallum has little patience with fashionable views as to the irrelevance 
of frontiers and the primacy of economics. With this in mind, his comments on the 
future of world-organization are worth studying; and the book ends with the project 
of an organic union of Western Europe, which is the product of hard thinking; although 
Mr. McCallum is doubtless right in regarding so practical a suggestion as being unlike- 
ly of acceptance. We have not all learned our lessons yet. (It must be remembered 
here and elsewhere that the book was finished in 1943.) 

There is only one point on which one feels that the author might have paused. 
It seems clear from his narrative that hardly anyone in 1919 contemplated the restora- 
tion of Russia within two decades to the rank of a world Power. It is this type of 
over-riding miscalculation—we have seen something of the same kind with regard 
to France in this war—which is liable to upset the best of settlements, and it would 
have been worthwhile pointing this out. 

Max BELOFF 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


UNRRA. Second Session of the Council, Montreal, September, 1944. Part 1. 
Report of the Director General. Part m1. Reports and Resolutions. 1944. 
(Washington, D.C.: UNRRA. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 914” x 6”. 
142 and 40 pp. 2s. 6d. and 1s.) 


Many things have happened, or failed to happen, since the Second Session of 
the Council of UNRRA in September 1944, and as the first official report of the 
Director General had been originally prepared for an earlier date, it does not now 
make altogether easy reading, supplemented as it had to be by a briefer document in 
September, to which is also here appended the Director General's address to the 
Second Session, and a report of the Council debate which followed. Part m repro- 
duces the statements of the Combined Chiefs of Staff and the Inter-Governmental 
Allocating Agencies which were submitted at Montreal, and the twenty resolutions 
adopted by the Council as a further guide to the work of the Administration. 

The main report opens with a factual account of the procedures adopted for the 
mobilization of the financial and supply resources of UNRRA, and of the steps taken 
by various Governments to carry out the obligations which acceptance of membership 
of UNRRA had imposed upon them. Chapter m1 describes the preparations made 
by UNRRA to provide the relief and rehabilitation services which it is its duty to 
organize for liberated Governments who desire them, and two final chapters outline 
the administrative machinery which has been created and summarize the deliberations 
of the Standing Committees of the Council of UNRRA. 
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UNRRA has recently been the object of a good deal of irritated criticism, and 
the perusal of the present report confirms the impression that many of the critics 
have taken insufficient care to familiarize themselves with the contents of the basic 
documents and resolutions which prescribe the limits within which UNRRA is obliged 
to carry on its work. Its staff no doubt exhibits at least the usual degree of suscep- 
tibility to the human frailties which normally hamper the execution of even the most 
carefully designed plan, and any manifestation of complacency or self-righteousness 
on their part should be firmly discouraged. It is, however, a matter for regret when 
critics fasten upon these frailties, which in any event are largely unavoidable, and 
overlook the basic fact that at every step the operations and preparations of UNRRA 
are contingent upon the active co-operation of the Governments who are its members, 
co-operation of a kind, moreover, which may impose very serious inconveniences upon 
some of them. UNRRA officials may on occasion have been a little timid and too 
disinclined to do anything which might appear to strain their constitutional powers, 
though this fault, if it is a fault, is quite intelligible in the very imperfect and highly 
suspicious world in which we live. No doubt unintentionally—for the report is 
written in sober style, which observes all the proprieties of international good man- 
ners—the reader is left with the impression that inside UNRRA too there is a good 
deal of frustration and irritation, legitimate irritation with the Governments who 
have too often left undone or unduly delayed the things which they ought to have 
done. Whether one is interested primarily in the practical tasks assigned to UNRRA, 
or in its significance as an experimental new-style international organ, the perusal of 
the report will have useful results if it induces us further to pursue the chain of thought 
suggested by a study of the reasons for this irritation. 

A. G. B. FIsHER 


UNRRA. Journal Second Session of the Council and Related Documents of the 
First Session. 1944. (Washington, D.C.: UNRRA. 114%” X 8%"). 182 pp. 
$2.00, to libraries $1.50.) 


THE eleven issues of the daily Journal of the second session of the UNRRA 
Council, Montreal, September 15-26, 1944, are issued in this volume. They “area 
record of the decisions made there together with some of the discussions'which pre- 
ceded the formulation of these decisions. The Journals in this volume are as issued 
at Montreal, except for editoria! changes and the deletion of duplicate announce- 
ments. An appendix, giving the Directory for the Second Session and significant 
reports submitted, is also included.” 


DumsBarTon Oaks. A Fabian Commentary. To which are appended a Manifesto 
issued by the Conference of Labour Parties of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and the text of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. By a Committee of 
the Fabian Society. 1944. (London: Fabian Publications. Tract Series, No. 
261. 834" x 514". 28 pp. Is.) 


A BRIEF study by a Committee of the Fabian Society of the main provisions of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Its purpose (p. 1) is to help to inform public opinion 
about the Proposals, and to influence it in favour of a plan which Socialists can accept 
as affording reasonable security against war without endangering the prospects of 
Socialism. Its conclusion (p. 16) is that the Proposals, while unsatisfactory in certain 
respects, do afford foundations on which Socialists may well attempt to build a better 
structure. One would have welcomed a stronger advocacy: but the Proposals them- 
selves seem aimed at securing approval rather than exciting enthusiasm. 

The commentary is on the whole well balanced, though the Committee’s criticism 
of the rule of ‘‘One State one vote” in the Assembly is somewhat theoretical. Perhaps 
the most interesting suggestion is made in connection with the crucial ‘‘reserved”’ 
question whether each of the five ‘‘Great Powers” shall be competent to veto decisions 
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where its own action is in question. Believing that the Soviet Union was holding out 
for this power, the Committee suggests that its attitude arises from natural misgivings, 
which would be eliminated if the new organization were debarred by its Charter from 
intervening directly or indirectly in the internal affairs of its members. A similar 
rule should, it is urged, apply to the Economic and Social Council. 


F. P. WALTERS 
COLONIAL POLICIES 


SocraL Poticy in DEPENDENT TERRITORIES. 1944. (Montreal, New York: Inter- 
national Labour Office. London: King & Staples. International Labour Office 
Studies and Reports Series B [Economic Conditions], No. 38. 934” x 64". 
vi + 185 pp. $1.50. 6s.) 


Tuis report of the International Labour Office surveys the progress made in the 
treatment of labour problems in dependent territories during the two decades between 
the World Wars. The narrower question of the gradual extension of the standards 
set by the International Labour Conventions is placed in the wider setting of the 
increasing industrialization of colonial peoples, with all the problems which this has 
raised. 

A chapter on “the new colonial situation” is perhaps rather optimistic in its 
estimate of the changes that have taken place in the course of the war in the attitudes 
of colonial Powers towards their dependencies. Several of the statements quoted in 
illustration are mere generalizations and some might have been made at any time 
since 1919. 

More convincing evidence of a new attitude is provided by the adoption at 
Philadelphia of the Recommendation on Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories, which, as it were, codifies progressive thought on the aims of 
social policy in under-developed regions. This was adopted by 88 votes to 0, with 
15 abstentions, and the discussion of a supplementary recommendation was placed 
on the agenda for the next Conference. 

The Conference also voted for the appointment of a committee to adv‘ce the 
Governing Body on standards of social policy in dependent territories. The scope of 
such a body would be much wider than that of the Committee of Experts on Native 
Labour, and its creation signalizes the extension of the interests of the I.L.O. in this 
field from the prevention of abuses to the furtherance of positive welfare policies. 


L. P. Marr 


GREAT BriTAIN, INDIA, AND THE COLONIAL DEPENDENCIES IN THE Post-WaAR WORLD. 
A Lecture delivered at the University of Toronto on the Falconer Foundation, 
February 8, 1943. By Lord Hailey, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., K.C.S.1. 1943. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 9’ X 6”. 31 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE BritisH CoLtonies. By Vincent Harlow. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 68. 734” x 434". 39 pp. Maps. 6d.) 


Both these pamphlets present a case for Great Britain as an imperial and colonizing 
Power to a world assumed to be critical, if not actually hostile. Lord Hailey’s lecture was 
delivered in Canada. Hence he is at pains to attack, with a mixture of fact and irony, a 
number of popular transatlantic fallacies, e.g., that the Dominions are subject to control 
from Westminster or that they make large financial contributions to our revenue. The 
most valuable part of the work to English readers is the summary of economic, social! and 
political progress made in India during the years of British rule and the difficulties involved 
in giving her independence. The colonies are dealt with briefly in a few pages that discuss 
the pros and cons of free trade and international administration in the colonies, and the 
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political development of backward areas. This distinguished lecture must have demolished 


many current fallacies. Its title is, however, misleading. It deals with the present and 
immediate past rather than the post-war world. 


Professor Harlow’s pamphlet seems to be addressed mainly to the people of Great 
Britain. Of its thirty-nine pages, sixteen describe the history of the acquisition of British 
colonies, eight explain that we have not on the whole exploited them or denied them a 
fair share of the increased prosperity we have produced, four deal with our obligations to 
introduce democratic government on British lines, and the remainder touch on certain 
outstanding difficulties, such as the possibility of granting simultaneously self-government 
to backward peoples and civilized European minorities, and of reconciling the interests 
of the educated African and the illiterate masses. Professor Harlow raises a number of 
interesting points, but it is to be feared that he falls between two stools. There is not 
sufficient descriptive material to give a clear picture to the man who knows nothing about 
the colonies, and the fundamental difficulties are not faced squarely enough to satisfy the 
critic who knows a little. In fact there is such a careful mean between propaganda and 
information that it is sometimes difficult to know on which side the author is. 


A. I. RicHarps 


AIR 


Per Arpua. The Rise of British Air Power, 1911-1939. By Hilary St. George 
Saunders. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, 
Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 834” x 534”. x+ 
366 pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. 15s.) 


Mr. Hivary St. GEORGE SAUNDERS’ book, as the story of individual endeavour 
and enthusiasm, in the face of ignorance, indolence and inertia in high places, is 
happily named Per Ardua. It is less happy in its claim to be the story of British 
Air Power. 

Actually the book is a very pleasant and, for the student, a usefully abridged, 
survey of all facets of the 1914-18 war, with particular emphasis on the part which 
‘air’ played in supporting, extending or strengthening sea and land operations. 


Mr. Saunders sets out to preach a gospel and to state a case—the Trenchard 
gospel of waging war by bombing the enemy people and the case for an air force, 
separate and distinct from the navy and the army. It is interesting and not without 
significance that out of his 326 pages, Mr. Saunders devotes 280 (less 14 in the chapter 
dealing with ihe formation of the R.A.F.) to a detailed examination of air power as 
developed within the Royal Navy and the Imperial armies and one is left wondering 
what on earth is the case which justified the extraction, from these two services, of 
what was obviously an integral part of their being. 


A perusal of Chapters x11 and xrv leaves one with rather more than a suspicion 
that the Royal Air Force was born out of dissension by panic—panic over air raids 
which history shows to have been trivial and dissension inevitable between two depart- 


ments, one of which by the exercise of foresight and energy had established an advan- 
tage over the other. 


The Admiralty by a more precise appreciation of its needs obtained a lien on the 
technical ability and resources of Rolls Royce and established a claim to their output 
of engines, which at that time proved to be the only reliable engines available. This 
more or less forced the War Office into gambling on engine production elsewhere. One 
gamble led to another with catastrophic consequences. 

The solution to this inter-departmental conflict was sought in the creation of yet 
another separate and independent department. History alone will reveal whether 
this inversion of the Solomonic judgment, by tearing two squalling children from two 


protesting parents, and jamming them together, will in fact produce one healthy 
hybrid. 


LACHLAN MAcLEAn 
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Wor.tp Arr Controt Boarp. If Nations may build Commercial Planes they Can 
Convert to Warplanes. By Sir Frank Clarke, K.B.E., M.L.C., Ex-President, 
Legislative Council, Victoria. 1944. (Melbourne: Robertson & Mullens. 
7%" x 434". 97 pp. np.) 

UnpER the author’s Plan the world is divided into zones each of them the care 
of an Air Control Board which alone is empowered to operate and manufacture 
aircraft. 

The booklet is concerned particularly with the problem of the European Air 
Control Board and little is said of the thorny problem of transatlantic services. Private 
flying is dismissed in the following curious sentence: ‘‘A considerable number of 
private planes can of course be booked from us [i.e., the European Board] by indi- 
viduals to take them upon special journeys at short notice.” 

The author evidently knows little of aircraft manufacture and thinks apparently 
that it is possible to control aircraft production simply by suppressing all aircraft 
factories except those owned by the Control Boards. This alone would be insufficient. 
The aircraft industry is not a thing apart. It is allied to and associated with many 
other trades and industries which provide the aircraft manufacturer with wheels, 
tyres, undercarriages, control gear, instruments and materials (rubber, steels, light 
alloys, plastics, fabric, special woods, resins). It follows that control in the manner 
suggested would mean the establishment of separate ‘‘Control Board”’ industries 
within each of the associated industries from the raw material to the finished aircraft 
and aero engine and all of their thousand and one parts. 

“Leading editors, statesmen and those of preponderating influence” will read 
with interest that the Chief Managers of the proposed Boards are to be given liberal 
hospitality allowances to entertain them. The author’s comment is ‘‘That man has 
little knowledge of human nature who does not know how frequently a supporter is 
won thereby.” 

The whole Plan is much too visionary to be capable of practical application. 


F. HANDLEY PAGE 


KEEP THE PEACE THROUGH AIR PowER. By Allan A. Michie. 1944. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 834” x 514”. 172 pp. Biblio. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus is an American study of the problem of the preservation of peace. Mr. 
Michie, who has studied his Europe, begins a careful summary of the causes of the 
failure of the League of Nations and of the progress of German rearmament and fol- 
lows these with an account of the methods used by the Royal Air Force in controlling 
territories in the interval between the two wars. He then plumps for an internation- 
ally directed air police force as the easiest and most effective interim solution of the 
problem of preserving peace. The reasons with which he supports this proposal are 
similar to those advanced by the advocates in Great Britain of an air police force: 


An aerial police force would require comparatively few aircraft and airmen; it would 
release millions of Allied soldiers from the non-productive tasks of armies of occupation; 
by drawing on the existing national air forces, and enabling the allocated police units to 
remain at their home bases until needed, it would avoid the colossal cost of maintaining 
either huge armies of occupation or ground striking forces in overseas service; by allowing 
the air units to serve under their own commanders it would allow each particular nation 
to retain a great measure of control over its own force. 


To these arguments he adds another and a powerful one. ‘‘American partici- 
pation in an air police force could be authorized by the President as Commander-in- 
Chief’’ without reference to the Senate, and this has recently been endorsed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. On one point only do I disagree with Mr. Michie. He suggests that 
the development of military aircraft during the war makes it impossible for civil air- 
craft to keep the air against military power and that therefore it is unnecessary to 
forbid the possession of civil aircraft to our enemies. He would be a hardy man who 
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would prophesy as to the future development of aircraft, either civil or military, and 
I prefer to take no chances and to make it a preliminary condition to the establishment 
of an international air police force that our enemies are allowed neither aircraft of 
any kind nor the means of constructing them. 

As an interim solution of the problem of preserving peace the creation of an inter- 
national police force presents no major difficulties. The rest, as Mr. Michie points 
out, depends on the honesty and sincerity of the victorious Great Powers. 


F. MAURICE 
WAR AND STRATEGY 


A MINIATURE History OF THE WAR. Down to the Liberation of Paris. By R. C. K. 
Ensor. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 7144” x 434”. 88 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book, the first half of which appeared as an Oxford Pamphlet in March 
1944, is an example of what an outline of current events should be. It is lucid, ac- 
curate and so well written that one is never conscious of the author’s effort of com- 
pression and only rarely of his effort of tact (“British and Russian troops... took steps 
which led to the Shah’s abdication”). Like all readable histories, it has a thesis, 
namely that nowadays victory depends on machines planned years before the battle 
and “‘the time-lag involved in mass-production adds an enormous advantage to the 
aggressor who can choose his date.” 

Dr. Ensor takes the story down to August 1944; it is to be hoped that room will 
be found for him to complete it by cutting out the present apologetic Epilogue. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


THE DaILy TELEGRAPH STORY OF THE WAR. January-December 1943. Volume III. 
Edited by David Marley. 1944. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7144” x 5”. 
256 pp. Illus. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 


This volume covers the eventful year of 1943 with the same praiseworthy skill as 
the two preceding volumes. Its maps, as before, show recognition of the pictorial quality 
of good maps; and the illustrations are as arresting. -By means of day-to-day entries it 
provides that sound basis of sequence which is necessary to establish causal connection 
and is thus as useful to the student as to the general reader. It has lively eye-witness 
accounts of many of the more stirring events and, furnished with a workable index, it 
offers a means of ready reference. Within its obvious limits, it could scarcely be bettered. 


H.C. O’'N. 


THE OxrorD PERIODICAL HistoRY OF THE WAR. No. 19. January-March 1944. 
By Edgar McInnis, Department of History in the University of Toronto. Spon- 
sored by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1944. (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 834” x 6144”. 188 pp. Maps. 25 cents.) 


Deals with the great Russian advance in the three months under review, the broad- 
ening of operations in the Pacific and the preparations for the Burma Campaign. 


Tue Locic or War. By Murray Harris. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 834” 
x 51%”. viii +146 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


THE author sets out to show ‘‘how tactical gains are inevitably over-ruled in the 
long run by the proper exploitation of strategic advantage and how certain other 
cogent factors, in particular communications, govern the course of global war.” He 
is little concerned with the first proposition, but much with the second, though he 
makes no attempt to treat it either scientifically or comprehensively in regard to any 
particular phase or phases of the war. Items of information abound, acquired by the 
author in the course of his war service and frequently of considerable intrinsic interest. 
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But they are often fired off without much relevance to the immediate theme. A good 
many disputable assertions occur: “‘. .. the seizure of the Danube from Turnu Severin 
to Galatz would, of course, mean the collapse of the Axis.’’ ‘‘In fact I think we can 
affirm that Clausewitz is discredited for all time.” 

The concluding chapter is devoted to a plan for rendering Germany impotent by 
destroying her synthetic nitrogen and oil plants, as the alternative to a long military 
occupation for which the author fears the democracies would not stand. ‘‘Germany 
would be warned that at the first sign of the erection of new nitrogen and hydrogen 
plants they would be destroyed from the air, and a few bomber squadrons would be 
detailed for such operations.’’ On the implications of these proposals much might be 
said. The book is written in a sprightly style and can be recommended for the excep- 
tionally interesting picture it presents of the war seen as a vast patchwork quilt, 
world-wide in extent but beneath which no grand design appears. 


CLIVE GARSIA 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Tue Economic LEssoNs OF THE NINETEEN-TuHirTIES. A Report drafted by H. W. 
Arndt. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1944, (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 9’ x 5144”. 314 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts Report was drafted by Mr. Arndt for the Economic Group of the Recon- 
struction Committee of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Despite ‘a 
large measure of agreement in regard to all the chapters except the last,’’ the Group 
seems to have boggled at accepting the conclusions drawn by Mr. Arndt in the last 
chapter, and two members, Sir Andrew McFadyean and Professor A. G. B. Fisher, 
emerge from anonymity to put their names to a Dissenting Note printed in the 
Appendix. 

The main body of the Report consists of an extremely able analysis of the econ- 
omic policies of the four major industrial nations, the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and France, ‘‘which virtually determined the economic fate of the worid 
during the inter-war period.’”” The emphasis of the Report is mainly on international 
economic problems. But it is shown that foreign economic policies were largely 
determined by domestic conditions, and a good deal of attention is therefore devoted 
to policies adopted by the four major countries—and also Sweden—in dealing with 
their internal economic problems. A special chapter is concerned with attempts at 
international action through the permanent international organizations such as the 
League of Nations and International Labour Organization, and by means of ad hoc 
Conferences, Missions and Reports. 

Mr. Arndt’s analysis goes far to dispel the view that the disintegration and break- 
down of the world economic system was the result of wilful and unnecessary erection 
of barriers to world trade, and that the balance of payments problems which were in 
most cases the immediate inducement to trade restrictions would have righted them- 
selves if left to the free play of market forces. Mr. Arndt maintains that, given the 
existing social and political systems, the economic disequilibria resulting from the war 
were too profound to be dealt with by market forces, and could only have been suc- 
cessfully handled by conscious Government planning of the adjustments necessary in 
the various countries. The absence of any understanding on the part of the advanced 
industrial countries of how to maintain employment accentuated the balance of 
payments problems of other countries. 

The broad lines of Mr. Arndt’s interpretation would find general agreement 
among the ‘‘new school” of economists brought up under the influence of Keynes’s 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. The main difference between this 
school and the old ‘‘orthodoxy”’ is the attention it devotes to fluctuations in effective 
demand. Well-preserved specimens of the old school may still be found in the higher 
regions of the United States State Department with its pious belief that if countries 
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will only have faith and cast away their trade barriers, the Lord will preserve them 
from all evil—and in the dingy fastnesses of Wall Street, with its morbid horror of 
Government deficits and unsound finance. Both these tenets have their origin, and 
even make good sense, in a world where there is never a deficiency of effective demand. 
If all resources are fully employed, trade barriers and discriminatory practices can 
only impair the national income and standard of living all round by reducing the 
benefits from the international division of labour. Similarly, there is no point in 
accumulating debt and adding to the volume of rentier incomes if full employment 
can be maintained with a balanced budget. But once we leave this unreal world 
where adequacy of effective demand is guaranteed by assumption, a blind adherence 
to the old shibboleths may lead to absurd results. In an unbalanced world economy, 
discrimination against imports from countries which refuse to accept exports (or 
provide Joans) in payment is obviously a much lesser evil than to suffer a reduction of 
imports all round brought about by depression and unemployment. Similarly, insist- 
ence on Government “‘economy cuts”’ in order to balance the budget in the face of a 
slump in employment can only accentuate the depression. 

The Dissenting Note of Sir Andrew McFadyean (endorsed by Professor Fisher) 
is a general plea for reliance on ‘“‘market forces” as the main adjustment mechanism 
in normal times (though the need to retain controls during the difficult period of 
transition from war to peace is conceded). They plead that market forces were never 
given a fair chance to show their true competence during the inter-war period, having 
been ‘‘progressively weakened by tariffs, which are clearly an interference with market 
forces, and by the growth of monopoly, which may be a natural tendency of large- 
scale industrial enterprise but is not uncontrollable or inherent in the capitalist 
system...” 

This nostalgic yearning for the ‘good old days’’ has little bearing on the real 
world of today. Where those due to be “‘adjusted’’ by market forces are rich and 
powerful, they appear in the guise of obstructive vested interests with sufficient political 
power to prevent the forces from operating. In the same way as regards the under- 
privileged and the little men, Mr. Arndt cogently points out that ‘“‘even in the farmore 
flexible economies of the nineteenth century, market forces were able to correct 
maladjustments ... only at the cost of social suffering on a scale which the combined 
social conscience and political power of the masses in the twentieth-century Western 
world would no longer tolerate.” 


M. F. W. J. 


FEDERAL FINANCE IN PEACE AND War. With Special Reference to the United States 
of America and the British Commonwealth. By G. Findlay Shirras, Dean of 
the Faculty of Economics and Commerce, University College, Exeter. 1944. 
(London: Macmillan. 834” x 6”. xvi +377 pp. 21s.) 


THE author presents a comparative analysis of the public finances and the national 
economies of the federations of the United States, Canada, India and South Africa, 
which are all somewhat similar in constitutional fundamentals and the continuity of 
their history. 

All federal systems of government are subject to various strains inasmuch as 
their sovereignty is divided among their several constituents, namely States, provinces 
and local authorities which all desire to preserve a large measure of independence 
compatible with the common interests and aims of their union. Competition for 
revenues has been growing with the increase in public expenditures during the last 
decade such as those for relief and social services (owing to the great depression of 
1929-33) and to the needs of defence during the present war. 

There has been a great deal of overlapping owing to the multiplicity of tax 
authorities. Their number in the United States, for instance, is usually estimated at 
175,000. There has been a decided tendency for the federal authority to use its wider 
taxation powers to control the layers of government below it. This has been a source 
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of many difficulties in view of the diverse nature of the areas in the federations which 
vary in wealth, industrial and agricultural production, the latter of which shows large 
fluctuations from year to year and from area to area. 

The cry of the States, provinces and local authorities that their sovereignty was 
endangered by the unification of finance has been silenced, for the duration of the 
war, at least, by its dire necessities. The increased competition for revenues has 
given rise to conflicts between State authorities, federal and local authorities, between 
State or provincial and local authorities, between State and State and also between 
nations. 

The author is of opinion that the method of solving this problem may lie in the 
separation of the various tax revenues, though this may produce rigidity in the tax 
structure and make it less adaptable to changing circumstances. ‘There is also the 
practical difficulty of introducing too revolutionary a change; it would be necessary, 
for example, in the United States for either the Federal or the State Governments to 
give up personal income taxation, corporation taxes, death taxes, liquor or tobacco 
taxes and gasoline taxes. Other solutions might be the sharing of the same revenues 
between layers of government or the system of grants which have been developed, 
for instance, in Australia more than in other federations. But he comes to the irre- 
sistible conclusion that no single plan to solve inter-Governmental relations is possible. 

There should be willingness to compromise, to surrender vested interests and to 
forget jealousies on the part of both the Federal Governments, the States and the local 
authorities, which could bring about a complete change of outlook and a revolutionary 
change in inter-Governmental financial relations. 

Some valuable suggestions are made as to the specific problems involved which 
will repay a close study by the intending reader, who will no doubt appreciate the 
valuable work of the author in presenting all the complex questions involved in federal 
taxation and finance. And perhaps the advocates of international federations after 
the war will take some of the lessons contained in this most interesting investigation 
to heart. 


E. RECHNITZER 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE Society. By William H. Beveridge. 1944. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 814” x 514". 429 pp. Tables and Charts. 12s. 6d.) 


Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE’s new report is a splendid achievement. Working under 
considerable, and one cannot help feeling unnecessary, practical difficulties, he has 
presented his country (and indeed all the economically advanced democratic countries) 
with the outline of a comprehensive, far-sighted and practicable solution to the problem 
of full employment in a free society. If the report did nothing else, it should help more 
than any previous work in gaining popular understanding and acceptance of the body 
of economic ideas on this subject which has during the past decade become the common 
ground of the great majority of experts; for Sir William’s gift of popular exposition 
and flair for the memorable phrase is unrivalled. In fact, however, the report does 
very much more than that. It expounds a policy of full employment which is un- 
doubtedly superior to that proposed by the British Government in their recent White 
Paper on Employment Policy. Superior, both because it sets a higher target to aim 
at—‘full employment”’ in the sense of a condition in which there are ‘always more 
vacant jobs than unemployed men’’—and because it offers a more realistic and prom- 
ising policy for the realization of that aim. 

The contrast between the policy here propounded and that of the White Paper— 
a contrast which is well brought out in a hard-hitting analysis of the White Paper 
included in the report—is relevant for the longer period rather than for the immediate 
post-transition years when, on the basis of estimates by Mr. Kaldor, Sir William 
expects little if any difficulty in securing full employment on the basis of public and 


1Cmd. 6527, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 
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private investment that is already planned. But in the long run, his proposal for a 
National Investment Board with powers to ensure the conformity of private invest- 
ment outlay to an over-all investment plan would hold out an assurance of success 
which nothing in the White Paper provides. Nor has the author evaded the important 
“internal implications” of his policy for the social and political structure of the country, 
the discussion of which, in its balanced wisdom, in fact shows him at his best. In so 
large an undertaking not all parts can be expected to reach the same level of thorough- 
ness. The section on the international aspects of full employment, for instance, 
though to the mind of the reviewer sound in approach, leaves too many question marks 
to be convincing to those who do not already agree. Similarly, the section on the 
location of industry is woefully thin. But these (and other minor) defects should be 
a stimulus to further thought. The trained economist will be particularly interested 
in three important technical studies (of unemployment in Great Britain during the 
inter-war period, of the history of the international trade cycle since 1785 and of the 
quantitative aspects of the post-war full employment problem) which buttress the 
argument of the report. 
H. W. Arnpt 


THE Economics OF FULL EMPLOYMENT. Six Studies in Applied Economics prepared 
at the Oxford University Institute of Statistics. 1944. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
834” x 534”. vii +213 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE problem of unemployment with all its ramifications has been the main pre- 
occupation of theoretical and applied economics during the past decade. Its study 
has been directly responsible for the revolution in capitalist economics in which Lord 
Keynes played the part of Copernicus, followed by other economists (among whom 
one of the authors of the work under review is not the least) in the roles of Kepler and 
Tycho de Brahe. But the fruits of their work have hitherto, for the most part, been 
available only in the form of highly technical fragments of theoretical analysis of more 
or less inadequate popularizations. The volume under review comes nearest to 
providing a thorough, comprehensive and not-too-technical survey of the whole 
problem of unemployment in its economic aspects which brings together the results 
of all modern theoretical work on the subjects. Of the six essays, written by members 
of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, the first provides an excellent intro- 
duction including a’ brilliantly concise and lucid summary of ‘‘Keynesianism up-to- 
date’; the second analyses the three main ‘“‘ways to full employment”; the third deals 
with the problem of structural unemployment and mobility; the fourth with the 
implications of a policy of full employment in the field of public finance; the fifth 
(which in many respects is the most original and interesting, but unfortunately also 
much the most difficult) with the international aspects of full employment; while the 
sixth discusses briefly some of the relevant aspects of the Nazi experiment in full 
employment. There are quite a few technical points which economists will wish to 
debate with the authors. And there will be,many readers, expert and lay, who will 
violently dislike the policies which the authors recommend, though they may find it 
difficult to pick holes in the logic which leads up to those recommendations. But it 
is a work which amply repays the heavy demands it makes on the reader. 


H. W. ARNDT 


LEND-LEASE. Weapon for Victory. By E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 1944. (Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, No. S 150. 
7” x 434". 288 pp. Illus. Maps. 9d.) 


It is highly satisfactory that Mr. Stettinius’s book should be available in this 
form. Its primary object was, no doubt, to explain to the people of the United States 
the importance of their contribution to the general war-effort of their Allies through 
this channel and of the “reverse! end-lease’”’ benefits rendered to the United States; 
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it is, however, equally valuable to the British reader as an account of the extent to which 
the British and United States war-efforts have become (in the Prime Minister’s nh-ase) 
“‘mixed up together,” or for its lucid account of the origin and development of ‘nis 
outstandingly successful and flexible means of pooling economic resources for a common 
purpose. To tell the story of lend-lease involves telling, or touching upon, most of 
the history of the war, but Mr. Stettinius, who as Lend-Lease Administrator from 1.41 
to 1943 has a unique knowledge of that story, carries out his large task both *ior- 
oughly and with a light touch. It is to be hoped that the book will be widely read on 
both sides of the Atlantic; it should help to dispel many misunderstandings. 


A. J.B. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE REPARATION Poticy. By Eugen Spier. 1944. (London: L?-dsay 
Drummond. 74%” x 434’. 32 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


The author of this booklet is a German banker formerly connected with the Diskoni 
Gesellschaft in London. His analysis of the mistakes of the Allies’ reparation policies after 
1918 is more convincing and less controversial than his suggestions for future policy. His 
main thesis, that European reconstruction is more important than individual clai.ns, is 
hardly consistent with his insistence on economic justice for all individuals. He pro; ose 
a capital levy, up to 100 per cent, on all fixed property and securities in Germany whether 
owned by foreigners, émigrés or resident Germans and he would deprive all persons and 
companies in the United Nations of 85 per cent of any claims on Germans since 1933 cn 
the grounds that their dealings must have helped the Nazis’ military ambitions! While 
advocating the total liquidation of all factories ‘‘capable of producing armaments” he 
overlooks the enormous difficulties of defining them. In general he seems to differentiate 
too much between ‘“‘the Nazis” and “the German peopie.” 


T. H. MINSsHALL 


GOVERNMENT AND INDusTRY. By Sir Andrew McFadyean. 1944. (London: Lund, 
Humphries, for the Liberal National Party. The Life We Want Series, No. 3. 
8144" x 51%”. 23 pp. 1s.) 


A pamphlet in which a highly controversial statement of the familiar case for the 
“freedom of the businessman” is followed by an eminently reasonable discussion of the 
case for nationalization, public control, or private enterprise as applied to some of the major 
British industries, a discussion from which few British socialists would dissent. 


H. W. A. 


Way PLanninG? ByG.L.Schwartz. 1944. (London: Signpost Press. A Signpost 
Special. 814” x 514". 40 pp. 1s.) 


A distinguished humourist and economist amuses himself and his readers by setting 
up and toppling over ninepins called “‘planners’’ (including the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury). Occasionally shrewd, frequently perverse, almost always funny. 


THE PLANNING OF WorLD TRADE. By G. D.H. Cole. With a Forewo-d by Percy 
Cudlipp, Editor of the Daily Herald. 1944. (London: Odhams Press. Post-War 
Discussion Pamphlets, No. 3. 74” x44". 24pp. 3d.) 


This pamphlet, described in the Foreword as an outline of the subject providing a 
basis for discussion and for further study, furnishes an excellent groundwork in a very 
short space. Mr. Cole’s analysis of the implications of the economic clauses of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the British and American interpretations of international trading principles 
brings forward a subject which should surely be more widely discussed if misunderstandings 
are to be avoided. 


P. R. B. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. The Forgotten Island. By Lord Ammon. 1944. (London: 
; Fabian Publications and Gollancz. Fabian Research Series, No. 86. 844” x534”. 
29 pp. 1s.) 


©’ As a picture of the state of Newfoundland Lord Ammon's report may be a trifle 
impressionistic in detail but it will leave the reader with a very fair idea of the poli- 
tical, social and economic conditions of the island. At any rate no ex-Commissioner 
from this side of the Atlantic would want to carp at the spirit displayed, even if he 
might wish to talk over minor points. 

The report is obviously the work of a sincere man, thinking only of the public 
weal, approaching a novel political problem with an open mind, anxious to help in 
finding the right solution. He liked everybody he met and one can feel certain that 
he was liked by all. He listened to everybody at length and sympathetically, if not 
always as critically as a longer experience of the island would have taught him to do. 
Somebody tells him that Newfoundland ought not to have to pay its debt because 
that debt was incurred for purposes of the last war. A reference to an Appendix to 
the, Amulree report! would have shown that only 12 per cent of the debt could be 
aattributed to that or any war. He suggests that the timber resources of the island 
are being squandered because deliberate re-afforestation is neglected when either of 
the two newsprint firms (who between them control and exploit scientifically a very 
great percentage of the forests) could have told him that nature unaided does the 
work with great efficiency. When he says that “fish. . . are steadily being depleted” 
he can hardly be quoting accurately a true Newfoundlander. To the islander “fish” 
denotes the cod and the cod only. It includes no lesser fry like the salmon and the 
lobster. There is no evidence whatever that the cod supply is falling off and little 
that too many salmon are being caught. It may well be that too many lobster are 
being taken but to ensure its wise exploitation would entail a cost out of all proportion 
to the tiny value of the catch. 

These are trifling blemishes on a fair report by a writer who sees that the difficulty 
is fundamental, the existence of a small population scattered thinly over a long coast- 
line of a large island, the known material resources of which are clearly inadequate 
to support the social services which the twentieth-century white citizen of the British 
Empire has come to regard as hisdue. It isa Fabian report in which one looks in vain 
for any advocacy of the panacea of State ownership. It is the report of a democrat 
whose conscience is obviously disturbed by the denial to the citizen of any share in the 
government of his country, but of a kindly democrat who sees that the complete rest- 
oration of liberty might not immediately make life as comfortable as he would like his 
friends always to feel. So he examines and rejects most of the mitigations of freedom 
or servitude which have been suggested, and ends by recommending the election of 
the Newfoundland half of the Commission of Government by general suffrage. It is 
a proposal worthy of some consideration even if it is likely to appear more interesting, 
if less exciting, to British ex-Commissioners than to those actually holding office. He 
wants the Commission to elect its own Chairman instead of having the Governor 
preside ex-officio, but he does not discuss what might well be the delicate relations 
between tWo individuals each with some duty of tendering advice to the Secretary of 


State. Tuomas LODGE 


CANADIAN RESTORATION. By E. Newton-White. 1944. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
8” x 5144". viii + 227 pp. $2.50.) 


THE author, impressed by the mismanagement of natural resources in his Northern 
Ontario neighbourhood, and in particular, by the futility of making submarginal 
farms from first-class forest land, issues a warning that this time the post-war recon- 


1Newfoundland Royal Commission 1933 Report, Cmd. 4480, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 
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struction must proceed upon a sounder basis. The national problems of unemploy- 
ment, underpopulation, mislocated population, the poverty of agriculture and decay 
of communities are all directly traceable to the mismanagement of natural resources. 
They can all be solved if Canadians will only undertake an integrated development 
of all their “live” resources—soil, forests, wild-life and waters. Canada is a forest 
land and agriculture must be subdued to the point where it fulfils its proper function 
of providing food for the workers who are developing other resources. Even first- 
class farms should have at least 25 per cent of their area in forest. The author believes 
that Canada has one million square miles of woodland capable of carrying at least 
three families per square mile when fully developed upon the basis of forest settlement 
and the integration of all resources. In addition there will be “‘the incidental creation 
of support for several other millions.” As for the possible total population of Canada, 
‘““very modest estimates have put it at thirty-five or forty millions.’”’ A demand for 
the products of this industry is fully assured, he thinks, and needs only the creation 
of an orderly marketing service to absorb them all. This entails wise guidance by 
government officials and technicians, but does not envisage wholesale and absolute 
state control. With all its faults, private enterprise is strongly entrenched in our 
Canadian tradition and can be given credit for nearly all our national achievements. 
“The regulation of the private use of land and resources is but an easy step” and 
‘‘would be far better for us than the only alternative, which is socialization . . . state 
control of all land; for which we are not ready, and... let us hope. . . never will be.” 

All books have their faults as well as their good points and Canadian Restoration 
has anabundance of both. Although “written by a layman for laymen”’ it is far too 
intent upon carrying its “urgent message to the experts of a score of sciences and 
professions.”” It generalizes too much upon controversial matters and it maintains 
too great a monotony of seriousness from beginning to end. It is too hard to read. 
Nevertheless, the central theme of the book is valid. The principle of the multiple 
use of land, the husbandry of all resources, is so sound that it does not need to be 
buttressed by exaggeration. It deserves to be read and pondered. Its ideas deserve 
recognition and investigation. It has a message. 





DonaLp PuTNAM 


WaRTIME LABOUR DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. With suggestions for reform in 
the post-war regu lation of industrial relations. By O. de R. Foenander, LI.M. 
1943. (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 834! 534". xxix +177 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book would seem to promise a description of the methods adopted 
for handling labour problems in general, and of experiments made in regard to, say, 
training, welfare and production organization in the factories. Actually, however, 
the author is concerned mainly with the regulations and legal decisions. In Great 
Britain the solution of war-time labour problems must be seen against the background 
of joint voluntary machinery, whereas in Australia the limelight is upon the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Mr. Foenander explains the war-time 
powers of the Court and the decisions both of the Court and of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Comparisons with British methods are suggested by his account of the regu- 
lations restricting the freedom to change jobs and fixing special wage rates ‘‘as a 
measure of recompense,”’ and by his explanation of the “‘war loadings,” i.e., wage ) 
increases made “‘in recognition of some peculiar disadvantage or hardship’’ caused by 
war conditions, as distinct from increases based on a rising cost of living. Mr. Foenander 
makes his points briefly and clearly, and reproduces all the relevant Statutes, Regu- 
lations and Court decisions. He puts forward various suggestions for reform in the 
post-war regulation of industrial relations, including an amplification of the juris- 
diction of the Court and a closer association between Governments and trade unions. 


JoHN PRICE 
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ForEIGN Policy, Past AND Future. By Francis W. Hirst. 1944. (Midhurst, 

Sussex: Cobden Club. 844” x 544”. 28pp. 1s.) 

Mr. Hirst was nourished on the pure milk of the Cobdenite word in his tenderest 
years, towards the end of the last century; and appears to have learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing since then. Because Cobden dissented from the doctrine of the ‘Balance 
of Power”’ we should have kept clear alike of the War of 1914-18 and of the war now being 
fought to rid the world of the spectre of subjection to Germany. And at the end of this 


war we should—again!—disband our army. Such fidelity to early instruction is touching; 
but not very helpful. 


D. O. MALcoLM 


FRoM ForcEs To FarminG. A Plan for the Ex-Service Man: By Harry Walston. 
With an Introduction by The Right Honourable Sir Archibald Sinclair, Bart., 
M.P., Secretary of State for Air and Leader of the Liberal Party. 1944. (London: 
Liberal Publication Department. 8” X 5”. 12 pp. 6d.) 

_ This pamphlet, with a Foreword by Sir Archibald Sinclair, shows how men could be 
trained under the aegis of War Agricultural Committees, and, if suitable, settled on re- 
claimed war sites and other available land. 

The author is thirty-two, a Liberal candidate for King’s Lynn. After Eton and 

Cambridge he spent a year on Agricultural Research at Harvard, and now farms 2,500 

acres in Hunts and Cambridgeshire. He is highly qualified in his subject. 


G. M. R. 


EUROPE 


Retour Au FEU. By André Labarthe. (New York: Editions de la maison francaise. 
734" x 5144”. 283 pp. Map. n.p.) 


Tue author of this important work was, under the Third Republic, employed in 
the Ministry of Public Works, where he directed the Bureau of Scientific Invention 
and Research. In June 1940, he became one of the earliest adherents to the movement 
of French resistance in England, under General De Gaulle. While in London he 
founded the review La France libre and helped to organize the service of broadcasts 
to France of the B.B.C. After the allied landing in North Africa, he went to Algiers 
and was thus able to follow at close range the events he has described for us in Retour 
au feu. 

The book is a well-documented account of the part played by the French army 
in the Tunisian campaign. It is more, however, than a mere chronicle, and in spite 
of the wealth of technical and documentary detail (which comes quite naturally from 
the author of La France devant la guerre) it never becomes tedious or dull. The num- 
erous quotations from the reports of company and unit commanders and from military 
dispatches keep the interest of the reader constantly focused upon the men who made 
up that ill-equipped army, and upon the particular actions of individuals and groups. 
More than that, the author has treated his subject as an artist: that is, the values he 
has stressed, and which give the book its essential unity and moving undertone, are 
moral values. The men whose actions he describes, whether they came from France 
itself or from French colonial territories, had more than a mere military task to per- 
form, they had a far deeper purpose: they had, as it were, to purge themselves of 
more than two years of betrayal and humiliation. What emerges in consequence, 
from the handling of the facts, is the state of mind of that army, its sense of values, 
its will to survive and to assume once and for all its natural and historic function of 
fighting for France and against the enemies of France. As an artist, the author feels 
free, in his search for the more permanent values, to eliminate those details which are 
unnecessary for his purpose, but which will certainly fascinate future historians. He 
is fully aware that in that moment of crisis there were some who were “‘not equal to 
their task’; he has been content to describe those who remained true. The political 
aspects of the case are passed over in silence; the names of Admiral Darlan and of 
others are not even mentioned. The general order covering the initial operations, 
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‘the first order which was to enable that humiliated army to live the future it had so 
jealously prepared for,’ is signed by General Giraud, as if he had always been the 
only recognized leader. Under not totally different circumstances, the French fleet 
at Toulon was destined never to assume the function for which it had been created; 
the army of North Africa achieved something nobler, but how exactly this was accom- 
plished the author does not explain. Nor does he need to: the perfect naturalness and 
inevitability of what actually took place is a sufficient commentary upon events and 
people he does not mention. 

The immediate task assigned to the French was that they should occupy and hold 
as much of the East Dorsal as possible, and act as covering troops for the Anglo- 
American forces whose chief need in the initial phases of the campaign was time, 
owing to the long and inadequate lines of communication at their disposal. The French 
were therefore obliged to sustain the initial probing attacks of the enemy’s armoured 
columns with the inadequate and antiquated material which, as a sort of desert police 
force, the Italian armistice commission had allowed them to retain, and, in addition, 
the few field pieces they had, by their ingenuity and devotion, been able to hide for 
more than two years from the view of the occupying authorities and their collaborators. 

During the next phase, in which a definite front had been established by both 
sides, they held a considerable portion of that front between the British in the North 
and the Americans in the South. Although, as time went on, they received more 
support from the modern equipment of their allies, for the most part they fought with 
what they had themselves, and at a cost in lives that was disproportionately high. 
What all that meant in terms of human values is admirably expressed on nearly every 
page of this book. These men were the army of the revanche, and they fought with 
full knowledge of what their actions would mean to a France still occupied by Germans. 
“‘The battalions of Medjez did not stop to bother about their complexes of constraint 
and defeat ... as they saw the steel-helmeted Germans sweeping toward them, they 
suddenly felt immensely calm. Everything henceforth was to be so much simpler.”’ 
The author thus expresses their state of mind at the precise moment when the ‘‘change 
of direction” took place, when the line of French history was re-established; at that 
critical moment when, at 8.15 on the morning of November 19, 1943, the fifteen 
minutes given them in the German ultimatum to reassume their state of submission, 
passed in a sort of vacuum of suspense,—‘‘the last quarter hour during which the 
French army was a vanquished one.” 


It might perhaps be mentioned in conclusion that the author has been content 
to deal exclusively with the return to the firing line of those forces which had been 
allowed to exist in French North Africa by the disdainful generosity of a victorious 
enemy. It was not part of his task to describe the heroism of those Frenchmen who 
had never consented to leave the firing line, some of whom at Bir Hakeim were able 
to gain invaluable time for their British allies at one of the most critical moments of 
the war. 

His book is none the less valuable on that account. 


J. G. ANDISON 


THE FRANCE OF ToMoRROW. By Albert Guérard. 1942. (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 914" x 6144”. xxi + 287 pp. $3.50. 20s.) 


THIs is a curiously mixed book, in theme no less than in value. It is about three 
subjects: the historical background of the conflict between France and Germany, 
culminating in 1940; the character of democratic institutions in France during the 
Third Republic; and a somewhat abstract disquisition on the nature of modern 
national spirit and the Nation-State. Each is dealt with in a separate section, and 
the total effect is very disjointed. The second section—on democracy in France—is 
penetrating and stimulating. The peculiar system of parliamentary sovereignty and 
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middle-class hegemony which prevailed between 1875 and 1940 is analysed skilfully, 
and here M. Guérard has many original things to say. On the influence of the ‘“‘Ad- 
ministration,” in the sense of the fonctionnaires, he is particularly shrewd; and con- 
trasts with American institutions, which come naturally to an American-born French- 
man, help to throw light on the government of both countries. 

But on the other two themes M. Guérard has little that is original to say, and 
his excursions into political theorizing are neither lucid nor very profound. He makes 
the remarkable statement that ‘‘perhaps the only constant factor in the conduct of 
British affairs for the last twenty years was a resolute desire to thwart France at every 
turn.’’ His proposal to divide France “into autonomous regions, perhaps a dozen, 
perhaps twenty each as populous as a good average American State,” scarcely seems 
within the horizon of practical French politics. 

Perhaps the main interest of the book lies in the evidence it provides of a tension 
between the Gallic tradition and outlook and the transatlantic atmosphere which 
pervades the arguments. Its final plea for a ‘“‘European Commonwealth,” within 
which the cultural traditions of France could find free scope, is the apotheosis of this 
mixture. It is primarily worth reading for all who are interested in the Third Republic. 


Davip THOMSON 


FRENCH ForEIGN Poticy. By David Thomson. 1944. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 67. 7144” x 434”. 
32 pp. Maps. 6d.) 


THERE can be few publications which do more good than the Oxford Pamphlets. 
They clarify without simplifying, abridge without distorting, and are readily com- 
prehensible. In all these respects Dr. Thomson’s pamphlet is typical of the series. He 
covers familiar ground briefly and with precision, and perhaps only two of his points 
are open to question. He probably over-estimates the extent to which French foreign 
policy was revolutionized by the War of 1870 and under-estimates its part in the 
Munich Agreement. Even at the time when she was strongest the foreign policy of 
France was largely governed (as Dr. Thomson elsewhere admits) by the desire for 
easily defensible frontiers and by the fear of an encirclement which could only be 
offset by a counter-encirclement. Francis I was in some respects the prototype of 
M. Clemenceau. About Munich, it is best not to be too sure of one’s judgments so 
long as relevant facts remain unknown, but Lord Maugham’s evidence, whatever its 
limitations, makes it hazardous to imply that the greater share of the blame belongs 
to Great Britain. 

T. E. UTLEY 


FRANCE. By Dorothy M. Pickles. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, Mel- 
bourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Oxitord Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 69. 7” x 434”. 33 pp. Map. 6d.) 


FRANCE. The Birth of the Fourth Republic. By Maurice Edelman. 1944. (Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, No. 
$155. 7” x 4%". v +122 pp. 94.) 


To state clearly and popularly in some thirty pages the problems of France under the 
Third Republic and the permanent factors in the development of modern France is a 
superhuman task. Yet Mrs. Pickles has come as near to achieving it as anyone well could. 
Having discussed the meaning of “‘nationalism’’ and ‘‘democracy”’ in France, she describes 
the ‘‘economic framework’ and divisions between ‘‘classes and parties” concisely yet 
without distortion. The story is carried down to 1939, and throughout there is clear 
indication of the fissures in French life and politics which were to split open after 1940. 
The result is a balanced picture, especially welcome at a time when popular understanding 
of Great Britain’s ally and neighbour is again urgently desirable. 
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At last the dramatic and complex story of the re-emergence of France as a unified 
State has been ably told ia vivid language by an English journalist who has been an eye- 
witness of many of the events. Mr. Edelman is a convinced Gaullist, and a severe critic 
of what he calls ‘‘Murphyism’’and others have called ‘“‘Darlanism.” ‘The story is mostly 
set in Algiers, though it ends with the return of the Provisional Government to France. 
A sympathetic study of General Giraud, of the leading personalities among the resisters 
and the members of the Provisional Government, and of the working of the Consultative 
Assembly are among the best parts of the book. The combination of first-hand knowledge 
of French affairs and an almost instinctive understanding of the French outlook makes it 
all first-class reporting. 


Davip THOMSON 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN EuROPEAN History. ByS. Harrison Thomson. 1944. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 834” x 534”. viii +390 pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. $3.75. 25s.) 


Tuts admirable volume, by one of the ablest of the younger school of American 
historians (who is at the same time chief editor of that very live organ of opinion, the 
Journal of Central European Affairs), is not so much an historical narrative as a socio- 
logical study, in the best American tradition. Its purpose is “to trace the development 
of several of the more acute problems of Czechoslovak life and history.” This purpose 
is amply fulfilled. It disentangles the threads linking Bohemia with the Holy Roman 
Empire, and with the neighbouring national kingdoms of Hungary and Poland: it 
traces in fuller detail the relations of the Czechs with the Habsburg State, and in par- 
ticular of the Slovaks with the Hungarian Crown of St. Stephen, and it pays special 
attention to the evolution of the German minority to which in Great Britain the name 
of ‘‘Sudeten Germans” has been conveniently but rather inaccurately applied. The 
origins, both recent and remote, of that Czech national renaissance to which there is 
no parallel in the history of modern nationalism, are here simply and clearly presented. 
Strangely enough, however, though due homage is paid, in a sentence here and there, 
to the figure of Hus and to the long struggle that followed his execution and made of 
Bohemia a forerunner of religious and intellectual liberty, the reader is assumed to 


know the full story of Hus and Jerome, of Zizka and Prokop, of Wenceslas and Sigis- 
mund. As Professor Thomson rightly says, with the Czechs ‘‘the religious problem 
was pre-eminently the national problem.”’ And the ‘‘Unity of the Brethren” was ‘‘the 
organization which represented the Hussite evangelical tradition.” But the background 
of these two phrases is not filled in. He lays due emphasis on the democratic basis of 
Hussitism, arguing that in those earlier centuries religion, nationalism and social 
privileges combined to make the cauldron boil. 

Chapter x is specially devoted to the Slovaks, who, having no history of their 
own apart from their Magyar and German masters, cannot be understood (especially 
in the period of their union with the Czechs) without some sketch of their own obscure 
and much neglected origin. Of special value is the very clear and impartial account 
of the rival literary currents among the Slovaks, and of the fluctuations in Czecho- 
Slovak literary relations. His summary of the period of Magyarization during the 
half-century preceding the last war, leads him to the perfectly accurate conclusion 
that neither the masses nor the small intellectual class in Slovakia were consciously 
working in the cause of unity: but ‘‘Fortunately for the cause . . . mere numbers were 
not to be the deciding factor. . .”” 

Four more chapters give a highly sympathetic account of the struggle for Czecho- 
slovak independence, and of the memorable achievements of the free Republic of 
Masaryk and Benes. The final chapter is devoted to ‘‘Munich and After,” and de- 
scribes, with the bluntness natural to a detached but extremely well-informed Amer- 
ican onlooker, that shameful and ill-omened episode as it specially affected the innocent 
victim upon the vivisector’s table. To the plain reader its perusal is likely to cause 
acute discomfort, but will be none the less salutary. 


R. W. SETON-WATSON 
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Tue Basis or CzECHOSLOVAK Unity. By Alexander Kunosi. With a Foreword by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 1944. (London: Dakers. 714” x 434". 120 pp. 
Map. Cloth, 5s. Paper, 3s. 6d.) 


THIs comprehensive and clear exposition of the difficulties between the Czechs 
and Slovaks comes at an opportune moment, when it is essential that those to whom 
the final European settlements are to be entrusted should be fully informed on these 
problems. 


Most of the controversial questions had actually been solved when the agitators, 
probably at the behest of Hitler, started their usual “stormy petrel” tactics. A nation 
like the Slovaks is easily roused, being from old experience wary of any hint of oppres- 
sion, but those in power soon realized that nothing was to be gained by a separation 
from their Czech allies and brethren. 


Mr. Kunosi explains the development of events during the twenty odd years of 
the Republic, giving a fair view of both sides of the questions involved. 


The marked advance in Slovak conditions, material and cultural, during the later 
years gave promise of still further rapid improvement. In Bratislava, the capital, 
especially great strides had been made and it was obvious that the time had come 
when the Slovak authorities could take their place in the Government; this indeed 
was already the case in many instances and the Prime Minister, the late Dr. Milan 
Hodza, was himself a Slovak. 


All those interested in the future of the Republic should make a point of reading 
this well-condensed book. 


B. TUFNELL 


GREECE. Compiled by Kathleen Gibberd. 1944. (London: Cambridge University 
Press. New York, Toronto, Bombay: Macmillan. British Survey Handbooks, 
No. 3. 7” x 444%". vii +106 pp. Map. 3s.) 


Tuts excellent book, which ought to be read as widely as possible, uses its hundred 
odd pages to describe Greece as she is today. A short and impartial account of her 
political life from 1914 to 1944 is followed by a chapter on how she has been affected 
by the present war. This is helped by a chapter on economic structure, and the book 
ends with au horrific though always soberly written account of her sufferings under 
the German system of spoliation carried out ‘‘with a callousness which appears excep- 
tional even by Axis standards.”” The heroism of the Greek resistance can be measured 
by the famine, misery and desolation brought about in this way, and other chapters 
give an account of Greek geography, a necessarily brief summary of Greek history 
and an account written with great charm of the daily life of the people. A few slips, 
Boetia, Heracleisos, Karahessa, do not detract from the very great value of this little 
book. 


R. M. DAwkInNs. 


Tue MoperNn Greeks. By A. R. Burn, Representative of the British Council in 
Greece, 1940-1. 1944. (London, Paris, Melbourne, Toronto, New York: Nelson. 
74" <5". vii +55 pp. Illus. 5s.) 


This little book contains a very great deal of matter in its few pages, and would be 
well worth the five shillings asked for it, even if the profits were not to be devoted to 
Greek Relief. Mr. Burn has shown in other books that he knows Greece well and he can 
tell his readers what they ought to know about the country and the people. The photo- 
igo are all good and characteristic. I have no space to do more than heartily recommend 
this book. 


R. M. D. 
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MarsHat Tito. By Michael Padev. 1944. (London: Muller. 744” x5”. 130 pp. 
Illus. Map end-papers. 5s.) 
A lively booklet of unblushing propaganda. The author writes of his hero “... he is 
the perfect type of the common man of the Yugoslav peasant or worker... he does not 
try, laboriously, to anticipate or to follow the wishes of the people . . . he does not need to, 


for he himself impersonates the wishes of the people ... he need only act as his instinct 
dictates. . .” 


RussIA, POLAND AND THE CuRZON Ling. By L. Kirkien. 1944. (Duns, Berwick- 
shire: Caldra House. 7” x 484’. 62 pp. Maps. 3s.) 


In the present tragic situation of Poland no one would wish to criticize harshly 
any statement of the Polish case, but it must be said that the little pamphlet of Dr. 
Kirkien has the merits of propaganda rather than of impartial history. It is clear and 
well arranged and well written, but to those who are acquainted with the subject it 
would carry more conviction if its views were less one-sided. Perhaps one could not 
expect an attempt to see any justification or even excuse for the Russian claims or 
any recognition that the minorities may not see eye to eye with the Poles on every 
question; but at least the policy of the British Government might reasonably have 
been given a more sympathetic treatment. Dr. Kirkien not only ignores the pos- 
sibility that British friendship for Poland might be compatible with believing expan- 
sion to the east to be fraught with internal and external dangers to Poland herself: he 
tends to find stupid and unworthy motives for any British policy of which he dis- 
approves. 

When the so-called Curzon Line was proposed as an armistice line in 1920, there 
was an inconsistency in Lord Curzon’s telegram. The line was described as contin- 
uing through Galicia to the Carpathians, while at the same time it was added, in 
accordance with the Spa agreement, that ‘in Eastern Galicia each army will stand 
on the line they occupy at the date of the signature of the armistice.” Instead of see- 
ing this as a stupid mistake, probably due to the fact that the line drawn up earlier in 
Paris had always been regarded as a whole, Dr. Kirkien treats this as a ‘‘clever game”’ 
played by a group of ‘‘backroom boys”’ by whom facts ‘‘ were carefully hidden from the 
unsuspecting and benevolent public opinion’’; and he even contrives to suggest that 
Mr. Harold Nicolson lends his authority to this theory. In point of fact Mr. Nicolson 
does not even note the discrepancy in the telegram, but merely observes, in his book 
Curzon: The Last Phase, that the line became known as “‘the Curzon Line,” ‘although 
Curzon himself had little to do with it’’—a fact sufficiently obvious, since the line 
had been settled in Paris fully a year before. 

Such attribution of motives and twisting of authorities does no good to Poland's 
cause. The so-called Curzon Line was originally drawn up in Paris as Poland’s 
minimum frontier, the frontier within which her claims were indisputable. It was 
generally accepted that territory lying further to the east should be assigned to Poland 
only by agreement with Russia and in accordance with the wishes of the local popu- 
lations. It should, however, be noted that in Eastern Galicia there was an alternative 
line running to the east of Lwéw, which the other delegations, but not the British, 
maintained to be the best line, unless Eastern Galicia as a whole was assigned to 
Poland under conditions safeguarding the autonomy of the Ukrainian inhabitants. 
There is much to be said for the view that things would be more hopeful if the Russians 
were to concede this alternative line in Galicia to the Poles, perhaps with some exchange 
of the Polish and Ukrainian population. 


H. J. PATON 
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POLAND BETWEEN Two Wars. A Critical Study of Social and Economic Changes. 
By Ferdynand Zweig, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cracow. 
1944, (London: Secker & Warburg. 834” x 514”. 176 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


A USEFUL background study, of interest not only to students of Polish affairs but 
also, more widely, to those concerned with the post-war reconstruction and integration 
of Eastern Europe asa whole. While he makes no attempt to conceal his own Liberal 
sympathies, Dr. Zweig underlines, without over-emphasizing, the difficulties, mistakes 
and achievements alike, of the early Parliamentary and of the Pilsudski régimes. In 
a suggestive analysis of the ‘“‘Interplay between Economics and Politics,’’ he shows 
how an ill-advisedly prolonged adherence to out-of-date traditions of monetary ortho- 
doxy delayed and hampered Poland’s economic recovery and had at last to give ground 
to a new and bolder policy of economic planning and State control; and he throws 
into relief the cardinal political problem which confronted Poland, among other 
European States, namely, that of achieving ‘‘a compromise between traditional 
democracy and the new requirements of disciplined living in dangerous times and on 
a dangerous site.’”’ Supplementary information on the various aspects of economic 
and social life is provided—on occasion rather sketchily—by the section on ‘‘ Economic 
Trends and Developments,” and there is an interesting bibliographical Appendix on 
‘Polish Economic Thought.” 

Pe. 


THE EASTERN PROVINCES OF PoLAND. 1944. (London: The Polish Ministry of 
Preparatory Work Concerning the Peace Conference. Information Notes, No. 3. 
934” x 6”. 35 pp. Maps. n.p.) 

For those who wish to understand the Polish case in the present unhappy conflict with 
Russia this little pamphlet can be heartily recommended. It is factual, clear and tem- 
perate; and it sets a good example of refraining from the attribution of motives, such as 
too often disfigures literature of this kind. In particular it supplies a number of useful 
first-hand documents in a series of Appendices. Among these may be mentioned a speech 
by M. Joffe which certainly supports the Polish contention that the Treaty of Riga was 
not forced upon Russia. In some cases the facts given may be susceptible of different 
explanations, and the whole pamphlet requires to be supplemented for a full understanding 
of the Russian, and even of the British attitude; but within its own limitations it can be 
regarded as a model of its kind. 

Hej? 


Norway IN WorLpD History. By Dr. Wilhelm Keilhau, Ph.D., Professor of Econ- 
omics and Economic History at the University of Oslo, Director of the Bank of 
Norway. 1944. (London: Macdonald. Cross-Roads Series. 7144” x 5”. 
vii + 206 pp. Map. 5s.) 


Tus little book may be unreservedly recommended as an introduction to the 
study of Norwegian history. It improves, indeed, on the promise of the title, since 
it is not merely concerned with external affairs but is a concise history of the country 
in all its main features. It is a real artistic triumph to have condensed into so limited 
a space a narrative beginning with the glacial epoch and carried past the Ragnarokk 
of 1940, which, we are told, was prophetically depicted by a Norwegian painter in 1933. 
Though condensed, it is anything but congested; it is eminently readable, largely 
because the author has most skilfully related the events of the past to living issues. 
Illustrations of his method are the comparison between viking tactics and the “‘com- 
bined operations” of the present war, or the attention drawn to the fact that several 
of the most famous kings of Norway returned from England to assert their claims— 
a specially happy phrase is that which tells how “Haakon (ca. 937) came back to 
Norway with British vessels, British man-power and British equipment.”” In the same 
spirit, the help given by a Norwegian contingent to the defence of Denmark against 
the Emperor Otto II is described as ‘‘the first time a Norwegian army fought against 
German aggression.”’ 
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It is all to the good that the work has an avowed thesis—that Norway’s prosperity 
has coincided with a lively intercourse with the Atlantic Powers, and has declined 
whenever circumstances or policy drew her into a purely Scandinavian association. 
This point is further emphasized in the final chapter, which strongly supports Mr. Lie’s 
“Atlantic Policy’ and contends that ‘‘the political basis for a Nordic union has never 
been so weak .. . as today.” It is of relatively little importance if some of the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Keilhau will hardly command the assent of all students of Norwegian 
history. Some of us, for example, may open our eyes at the claim that Sverre “‘demo- 
cratized political power,” or that this inveterate liar and arch impostor could be 
trusted for facts. Ina popular primer, a too timid objectivity may well be a blemish; 
the novice needs bold, clear lines to follow if his interest is to be engaged; if sufficiently 
attracted, he will make the necessary adjustments of balance in the course of further 
study. 

Specially deserving of praise are Chapter vit, in which the author makes an 
interesting and original contribution to the problem of Norwegian decline leading to 
the ‘‘495 years in the shade” before the nineteenth-century renaissance, and the period 
after 1814, during which Dr. Keilhau speaks with peculiar authority, as he is here 
traversing ground covered in his earlier writings. 


G. M. G-H. 


THE VoIce oF Norway. By Halvdan Koht and Sigmund Skard. 1944. (London: 
Hutchinson. 84” x 54%". 476 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis book gives a brief survey of the political, social and literary development 
of Norway. Among the highlights of her political history selected by Professor Koht 
the part the farmers have played in all uprisings and movements for the establishment 
and preservation of freedom and law is one of the most interesting. They have always 
felt that they belonged to the most useful and industrious class of the country and 
have in consequence all through Norway’s history helped to preserve her proudest 
heritage: a social constitution which was and is among the most democratic in exist- 
ence in all Europe and one in which serfdom has always been unknown. Another 
fascinating chapter is that on the 1814 ‘‘revolution,” when the Norwegian constitution 
was born. The seventeenth of May has ever since been celebrated by all Norwegians 
as a national festival, liberty day, because the constitution worked out in April-May 
1814 under the shadow of the threatening union with Sweden was based on the best 
in the constitutions of other European countries as well as of the United States and 
has largely remained in force until this day. The chapters on Norway’s economic 
and social history show that one of the country’s most deep-rooted national traits has 
been a passionate love of justice and that the ideal she has always aimed at was one 
of universal peace based on international justice. 

Dr. Sigmund Skard, himself a poet, is responsible for the chapters on Norwegian 
literature. He gives us an absorbing survey of its development from the Edda to 
the poets of war-time Norway. He claims that the Edda mainly originated in that 
country, though parts of it might have been written in ‘“‘outposts of Norwegian colon- 
ization, from Greenland and Iceland to the settlements in the British Isles.” Among 
his particularly interesting comments are those on Ibsen’s Brand and Peer Gynt, since, 
contrary to the majority of his countrymen, he apparently thinks Brand the greater 
work of the two. ‘In burning prophetic fervour this drama has no match in Nor- 
wegian literature.’’ It is regrettable, however, that the book should close with the 
chapter ‘‘The Hour of Trial,’ as this chapter, which purports to deal with Norway 
since the invasion, contains very few historical details of value to the future historian 
and can only be described as an example of good Norwegian war-time propaganda. 


H. H. A. 
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DANMARK UNDER OCKUPATIONEN. By Ebbe Munck and Ove Martin. 1943. (Stock- 
holm: Kooperativa férbundets bokférlag. Utrikespolitiska Institutets Broschyr- 
serie. Varldspolitikens Dagsfragor, 1943, No. 6. 744” x 5’. 32 pp. 60 dre.) 
This booklet contains interesting information of conditions in Denmark of more 

recent days. The account of foodstocks (p. 12) is surprising and quite contrary to general 

opinion. The details are confirmed by a leading Dane who left Denmark at the end of 

October 1944. 

In view of the fact that all transport is required to move German troops fromNorway, 
these stocks are not likely to be seriously depleted, and there is no doubt that Denmark 
is in the unique position of having the best-stocked larder in Europe, and, as this booklet 
indicates very clearly the trend of sentiment of the Danish people, it supplies a basis for 
immediate action in preparing for the inclusion of Denmark in the councils of those con- 
cerned with the very urgent question of feeding the people of Western Europe. 


B. H. WINDER 


A SHort History oF GERMANY. By S. H. Steinberg. 1944. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 814” x 5144”. xi-+304pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


A POLITICAL history of Germany presents peculiar difficulties. Germany, at least 
until 1815, can hardly be called even a geographical expression, and the author is faced 
with the problem of deciding with just what districts of Europe he should concern 
himself. Further, the history of Germany is extremely complicated. It is so diver- 
sified that it is impossible to treat it as a unity, but to deal extensively with the for- 
tunes of each State is to present the reader with a confusing mass of detail. This new 
history is a very useful book, the first adequate short work in English on German 
history from Charlemagne to the present day. But the author has not overcome all 
his difficulties. It would have been possible to select more rigorously, to indicate 
more decisively which events were more important, and to reduce the alarming number 
of dates. (There are, for instance, fifteen dates on one page dealing with the latter half 
of the tenth century, and twenty-four on one page dealing with the Seven Years’ War.) 
The author allows himself little in the way of comment, though he does find room to 
point out that the victory of the Lombard League over Frederick Barbarossa at 
Legnano in 1176 was “‘to this day the only battle in which Italians unaided by foreign 
allies were victorious over soldiers of a European country.” 

The history is strictly political, and deals particularly with the relations between 
the separate States and their relationship with the central authority. There are some 
useful paragraphs on tle towns, but very little on such important questions, which 
affected nearly all the States, as the development of feudalism, the Peasants’ War, the 
influence of the Jesuits, the rise of the bureaucracy or the Industrial Revolution. The 
book is weakest on the German expansion to the east. Thus Henry the Lion is re- 
garded rather as a difficult subject of the Emperor than as a great figure in the history 
of German colonization. There is a useful survey of internal politics in the first years 
of the twentieth century, but the actual crisis which led to the war in 1914 is entirely 
passed over. There are twelve clear and rather ingenious maps. 

R. BIRLEY 


THE DANUBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN ECONOMIC SPHERE. By Antonin Basch. 
1944. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner. The International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 834” x 534”. xiv + 272 pp. Biblio. 
18s.) 

In this well-documented account of the economic development of the Danubian 
countries during the inter-war period, Dr. Basch elaborates two themes. He shows 
that the continuation of national jealousies, even after the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, found its expression in policies which weakened rather than 
strengthened inter-Balkan trade. He also suggests that the ban on immigration and 
the rivalries among the Great Powers rendered futile all the efforts of the Balkan 
Governments to reach closer collaboration. In these conditions German penetration 
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of South-Eastern Europe, particularly after 1933, was inevitable. The various mea- 
sures which eventually assured the uncontested dominance of Germany over the 
economies of these countries are discussed; and the different policies which the Balkan 
countries separately pursued to overcome post-war maladjustments and to escape 
from the scourge of depression are shown to have been inadequate. This book is 
readable and together with a full bibliography of many of the lesser known articles, 
will serve as a valuable source of reference to both economists and politicians. It is 
perhaps inevitable that in dealing with so complex a subject certain aspects of the 
problem should have received rather too little attention. In particular Dr. Basch 
might have shown more explicitly the interdependence of ‘‘internal’’ domestic policies 
and ‘‘external’’ foreign trade policies. His treatment of the subject overstresses the 
latter aspect to the exclusion of the former. 


iH. Con. 


Unitep STATES oF GERMANY. By K. K. Doberer. 1944. (London: Lindsay 

Drummond. 7144” <5”. 167 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 

The author, a well-informed Bavarian, makes a strong case for decentralization (not 
actual partition) in Germany. He supports his argument with quotations from authorities 
as various as Held, von Epp, Leonard Frank and H. J. Laski, and shows that decentral- 
ization is as important for the non-Prussian States of Germany (where there is considerable 
support for restoration of autonomy) as for preventing the revival of German aggression; 
and he reminds us that the Social Democratic Party’s desire for a unitary State played 
right into the hands of the militarists. Specific proposals are made as to the form and 
function of the future State and Federal Governments and an extensive bibliography is 
added, which includes a number of little known sources of information on the subject. 


T. H. M. 


ConTRO CorrENTE. By Paolo Vittorelli. 1944. (Cairo: Edizioni di Giustizia e 
Liberta. 74” x 534”. 200 pp. np.) 


WHEN Mussolini heard of the assassination of Carlo Rosselli by the hand of* 
Fascist hirelings at Bagnolles de l’Orne in 1937 he may well have hoped that’a mortal 
blow had been struck at one of the main organs of opposition to Fascism outside Italy. 
For Carlo Rosselli was the founder and leading spirit of the ‘“‘Giustizia e Liberta’’ 
movement which from 1930 onwards formed in Paris a nucleus of some of the most 
enlightened elements among the anti-Fascist exiles. 

It is a far cry from Paris and Bagnolles in 1937 to Cairo in 1944, The intervening 
years have witnessed the overthrow of Fascism, and many of Rosselli’s companions in 
exile and in the “‘Giustizia e Liberta’’ movement, such as Lussu and Riccardo Bauer, 
are now back in their country playing an active part towards the reconstruction of a 
democratic Italy. The publication of this little book, brought out in 1944 in Cairo 
by the ‘‘Giustizia e Liberta’”’ Press, affords yet another proof of the extent of Signor 
Mussolini’s miscalculations. 

The author of Contro Corrente was one of the younger members of the ‘‘Giustizia 
e Liberta” group in Paris. When France collapsed he went to Cairo, where, besides 
lecturing in economics, he has continued his activities for ‘‘Giustizia e Liberta’’ and 
edits an Italian anti-Fascist daily paper, the Corriere d'Italia, as well as a weekly 
entitled Giustizia e Liberia. 

The book is a series of essays grouped round the central theme that a “‘counter- 
current’”’ must be set in motion against the exploitation of mass sentiment which is to 
be found in any political movement based on popular appeal. This ‘“‘counter-current”’ 
must aim at transforming the mass of the people, with their natural tendency towards 
intellectual indifference and moral absenteeism, into conscious and responsible indi- 
viduals, able to think for themselves and to form an independent judgment on any 
subject, whether political, moral or cultural. The author considers that the develop- 
ment of such an individual consciousness among the masses is threatened by any 
totalitarian doctrine, Communist no less than Fascist. He finds another deterrent 
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in the tendency of the ‘‘intellectual élite’ to seek refuge in eclectic forms of art and 
literature which are beyond the appreciation of the masses, and here his solution lies, 
not in a popularization of the arts at a lower level, but in a systematic education of 
the masses so that each individual may be able to exercise a more discriminating 
appreciation. 

In the political field Signor Vittorelli advocates “‘autonomy,” by which he means 
not only administrative decentralization, but also ‘“‘the reciprocal independence of one 
man towards another, of each group towards every other group.”” Groups and indi- 
viduals of like views may unite in their common interests. Thus you would get 
regional groups, professional groups, trade groups, acting as cross-sections of the 
populace, and each group would be able to express its opinions ‘on government through 
representation on a communal assembly. ‘I am convinced,” the author concludes, 
‘“‘that the formation of small enlightened nuclei is capable of splitting the hard outer 
covering with which the totalitarianisms of all colours are at present enveloping the 
popular masses.”’ 

This is a Utopian book. It is also the book of a young man who has himself 
obviously read extensively and thought vividly over a wide field. It therefore in some 
instances touches only on the fringes of tremendous subjects. But it is an encouraging 
book, in that it is full of live thinking—here the author clearly practises what he 
preaches—and as such is a good omen of what some of these young Italian exiles, 
imbued with French culture, may have to bring towards the reconstruction of their 


country. G K. M. 


THE EvoLuTION oF MopERN ItAaty, 1715-1920. By A. J. Whyte, D.Litt. 1944. 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 834’ x 534”. vii +275 pp. Maps. Biblio. 18s.) 


Tuis short book is designed to help the general reader to a better understanding of 
Italian problems. It covers the well-defined period from the dawn of the Risorgimento 
to the advent of Fascism. An over-condensed first chapter on the earlier centuries 
might usefully have made way for a fuller treatment of the demolition work by which 
the Napoleonic domination cleared ground for the future unification of Italy. Chapter 
If is crammed with factual minutiae about the welter of small Italian States between 
1815 and 1831 and allows small space to the Risorgimento thinkers whose ideas, only 
in part realized by the following age, are still an inspiration at the present time. On 
the other hand Dr. Whyte attributes to freemasonry and the secret societies more 
influence than do some good modern Italian authorities. 

The main portion of the work deals competently with the gradual unification of 
Italy under Cavour and with further political and diplomatic history up to 1920. 
Here one would like to see less space given to military campaigns and more to the slow 
climb out of poverty and economic backwardness to the prosperity of the early twen- 
tieth century. Dr. Whyte’s picture of the successive Governments of this period is 
both fair and sympathetic. In their anxiety for the maintenance of peaceable rela- 
tions with their formidable neighbours and their half-heartedness in embarking on 
expansionist ventures, they compared well with the other European governments of 
their time. Their main handicap lay in the political inertia of the bulk of the nation, 
and this was due not only to mass illiteracy, a legacy of the bad old days, but also to 
papal hostility towards the régime which had shorn the Pope of his territorial pos- 
sessions. 

It was the rising prosperity and not the ‘‘corrosive political genius” of Giolitti ,hat 
‘“‘kept Italy quiet” in the last pre-Fascist decade. That Ministro della Mala Vita not 
only undermined the Parliamentary party system by Kuhhandel in Bismarckian style, 
as Dr. Whyte explains, but in winning elections by beating up opponents not amenable 
to bribery, he was the teacher and forerunner of Mussolini. 

There is a serviceable general bibliography, an inadequate index and much de- 
fiance of some fundamental rules of English style. 

I. M. Massey 
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A FREE ITALY IN A FREE Europe. By Ivor Thomas, M.P. 1944. (London: The 
Friends of Free Italy. Pamphlet II. 7144” <5”. 26 pp. 6d.) 


Mr. Ivor Tuomas, who has frequently shown himself to be a staunch friend of 
Italy in the House of Commons, here makes a convincing case for a broad-minded and 
sympathetic treatment of Italy in the post-war world. He bases his arguments on 
Count Sforza's thesis that after the war there should be ‘‘no discussion of Italian 
problems as such, but of Italian sides of European problems’ ; which is a statesmanlike 
view that can be accepted, however much opinions may differ as to Count Sforza’s 
place in relation to Italian internal politics. 

Mr. Thomas gives four main reasons in support of his view that Italy neither can 
nor should be treated as an isolated problem. These are: (1) the geographical factor— 
Italy as a focal point of strategic importance in the Mediterranean; (2) the demo- 
graphic factor—Italy’s large surplus population must have satisfactory outlets for 
immigration; (3) the raw materials factor—Italy is very largely dependent on the 
outer world in this respect; and (4) Italy’s supra-national traditions on the historical 
and cultural side and as the headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church. Of these, 
the first and fourth points may be classified as ‘‘what Italy has to give Europe’; while 
the second and third points come under the heading of ‘‘what Europe [and the overseas 
territories of the European nations] should give to Italy.” For, as Mr. Thomas con- 
cludes, a Europe free from fear of want can only exist if Italy, among other European 
countries, is also free from fear of want. 


G. K.M. 


Huncary. By Tibor Mende. With a Preface by Count Michael Ka4rolyi. 1944. 

(London: Macdonald. Cross-Roads Series. 734” X 5’. 175 pp. Maps. 5s.) 

Mr. Mende’s little volume provides a useful survey of Hungarian history up to 1918 
and, in its concluding chapters, indicates several of the main social, economic and political 
problems of Hungary. Of these, the chapter on the land question is the best, and in itself 
is very sound; but it achieves in this book over-emphasis owing to the insufficient space 
given to other urgent problems relating to the middle classes and the industrial workers. 


The central portion, relating to the period after 1918, weakens its own case by overstate- 
ment and obvious partisanship. 


J. O. 


Huncary’s War. By M.A. Kobr. 1943. (London: New Europe Publishing Co. 
844" x 5%". S6pp. 2s.) 
The writer of this pamphlet has had access to good sources of information, of which 
he has made painstaking use. His object is, however, frankly propagandist, and his 


account, while it contains much truth, cannot be taken as representing the whole truth, 
nor even, as regards a few passages, nothing but the truth. 


eo} 


RoumManiA. By C. Kormos. 1944. (London: Cambridge University Press. New 
York, Toronto, Bombay: Macmillan. British Survey Handbooks, No. 2. 
7” x 444%". 122 pp. Map. 3s.) 


Tuis little series should be useful as an introduction to the various countries with 
which it will deal, all the more as the standard of production and the accuracy of the 
information is very high. The author must be congratulated on the amount of 
information he has been able to squeeze into a small book which begins with Rou- 
mania’s early history and brings the story up to the present day. There are a number 
of doubtful statements, such as that on page 60 which says that most peasants were 
obliged to work without pay; and in general the writer’s bias is against the old ruling 
groups and their methods and policy. The effect is that what he says in criticism is 
generally accurate, but gives a picture of the people’s life and work which is too one- 
sided. As these little volumes are issued under the auspices of the British Society for 
International Understanding, the beginner would be better served by less denunciation 
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and more information; all the more as in his conclusion the author himself makes 
some good points on the part which geography and European politics have played in 
holding up the progress of the Roumanian people. But with this reservation the little 
book may be commended as a sound piece of work. 


Davip MITRANY 


U.S.S.R. 


RussIA AND THE PEACE. By Bernard Pares. 1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, No. S 153. 7” x 4144”. 201 pp. 
9d.) 


Str BERNARD ParEs’ latest book is the direct outcome of his experiences as a 
lecturer in the United States, and is an attempt to answer a number of questions and 
doubts about Soviet Russia and her policies which are perhaps more common in the 
United States than in Great Britain. Its republication in Great Britain was never- 
theless well worth while; it is hardly possible for Sir Bernard to touch a Russian theme 
without illuminating it with a combination of scholarship and personal insight, all too 
rare among our “‘experts.” The book may be divided very roughly into three main 
sections. In the first of them, the author emphasizes the historical development of 
the Soviet Union since the Revolution and tries to dispel the conventional picture that 
often does duty for real knowledge of the institutions and outlook of the country. 
The second section deals with the Soviet view of a number of contentious international 
issues and is the part of most immediate interest to the ordinary reader. These 
chapters are dominated by the author’s evident anxiety lest the misunderstandings 
between the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon world should lead to a catastrophe 
besides which the present struggle would pale; his chapters on the Polish, Ukrainian 
and Baltic questions, written in a spirit of historical realism, and his chapter ‘‘How to 
Make a New War,” should have a salutary effect if read by the people to whom they 
are addressed. Finally, Sir Bernard Pares deals in some detail with “Study and 
Access.”” He points out that we are unlikely to get again the kind of specialist who 
has acquired his knowledge of Russia through long and patient residence and investi- 
gation on the spot, as for instance, did Donald Mackenzie Wallace and Harold Wil- 
liams. Academic studies, properly organized, are thus indispensable; and here the 
author’s experience of British universities is fruitfully combined with an appreciation, 
all too rare in British academic circles, of what has been done for Russian studies at 
the Californian universities and Chicago, as well as (more recently) at Cornell. The 
essential point is the proper combination of linguistic with historical and institutional 
studies. ‘Oxford still denies a degree to the unhappy student of modern Russian 
economics till it has driven him through a superficial acquaintance with Church 
Slavonic.’’ Our own academic frivolity has largely been responsible for the dangerous 
phenomenon which Sir Bernard describes as ‘‘seeing Russia through German eyes.” 
The author is well aware of the very considerable difficulties which lie in the way of 
obtaining proper co-operation with the Soviet Union’s own academic bodies, and 
points out how essential it is for good relations that the Soviet attitude of secrecy and 
reserve should be confined to its proper sphere, that of military and industrial pre- 
paredness, and not overlap onto things of the mind. 


Max BELOFF 


U.S.S.R. The Story of Soviet Russia. By Walter Duranty. 1944. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8144” x 514”. 293 pp. 15s.) 


THE sub-title of this book is well chosen. For Mr. Duranty’s latest work on the 
Soviet Union unfortunately lacks that scrupulous concern for factual accuracy which 
is the hall-mark of the historian. But it grips one as a good story should, vividly and 
dramatically told and packed with racy narrative. Much of this book will already be 
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familiar to readers of Mr. Duranty’s previous studies, J Write as I Please! and The 
Kremlin and the People? The best of the book remains his personal memories of 
such historic events as Lenin’s funeral (including the little-known speech of Krupskaya 
to the Supreme Soviet), the downfall of Trotsky, the collectivization of the Ukraine 
and the subsequent famine. Apart from rapportage, the book abounds in provocative 
ideas and speculations regarding the Soviet political enigma. Thus the tie-up made 
by Mr. Duranty between the Soviet famine of 1930-1 and the necessity of creating 
grain reserves for the Red Army in the Far East, in case of a Japanese attack, is not 
only probable but illuminating in regard to the mainsprings and priorities of Soviet 
policy. The story of the Czech revelations to the OGPU regarding General Tukha- 
chevsky’s contacts with the German General Staff in 1937 (p. 221) is also plausible 
and I do not recall seeing it in print elsewhere. On the other hand, I am entirely 
unconvinced by Mr. Duranty’s thesis regarding the confessions of such men as 
Piatakov and Bukharin during the 1936-8 treason trials, his ingenious reconstruction 
of developments in the Soviet Union both before and after the murder of Kirov, in- 
cluding Stalin’s alleged change of heart towards the secret police system, etc., and the 
suggested interplay of events abroad and within the Soviet Union. Many of the slips 
and inaccuracies of this book could no doubt have been avoided by Mr. Duranty if he 
had written more carefully. Thus, Mr. Eden is described as ‘British Foreign Minsster, 
Sir Anthony Eden” (p. 274). Soviet women expressed themselves overwhelmingly 
against any change in the abortion laws in the pre-Constitution probe of 1936; abor- 
tion, therefore, was not abolished because ‘“‘they didn’t like” it, as suggested by Mr. 
Duranty (p. 236). He is also wide of the mark, I think, in inferring patriotic support 
of the Finnish war of 1939 because ‘‘the country had followed the Kremlin’s lead 
without question or grumbling’ (p. 253). There is considerable indirect evidence, 
like the fall in Soviet industrial production, that the people were far from whole- 
hearted about it. 

Mr. Duranty rightly recalls that he put his money on Stalin as long ago as the 
early nineteen-twenties. But his picture of Stalin as “the most faithful disciple and 
the prolonger of his [Lenin’s] work’’ simply does not square with the realities of Stalin’s 
home and foreign policy since Lenin’s death and especially since 1939—though this is, 
of course, the flag under which Stalin has advanced from strength to strength at home. 

From the pen of a veteran student of the Soviet Union and its leaders, like Mr. 
Duranty, the sections dealing with Soviet foreign policy and aims are lamentably trite 
and superficial. The naively optimistic and simpliste appraisal of the Moscow Con- 
ference leaves the-reader completely in the dark regarding the basic interests and aims 
of the Great Powers in Europe or even the possibilities of post-war conflict. The cause 
of international peace is badly served by such flippancy which incidentally has no 
counterpart among the realist leaders of public opinion in the U.S.S.R. 


C. G. 


THE RusstAN CAMPAIGNS OF 1941-1943. By W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff. 
1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. 7” x 434”. 
192 pp. Maps. 9d.) 


In the opening chapters of this book (which, oddly, is included in the Travel and 
Adventure series) the authors survey briefly the main events relevant to their subject up 
to 1941, omitting political factors except where they influenced strategy—for example, 
German hopes of support in the Ukraine and Georgia. The main part of the book, covering 
the story of the Soviet-German war up to November 1943, is written from the strategic 
angle, rather than as an account of separate battles. There is a reasonable and balanced 
attempt to discover what was in the minds of the generals and general staffs on either side. 
The maps are, perhaps, too crowded and on too small a scale. 

J.D. 


1London, Hamish Hamilton, 1935. 
2New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 
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PALESTINE, LAND OF PRoMIsE. By Walter Clay Lowdermilk, Assistant Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the United States of America. With a Foreword 
by Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 714” x 5”. 
167 pp. Illus. 4s. 6d.) 


Dr. LOwWpDERMILK of the United States Soil Conservation Service spent three 
months in Palestine whilst on an official mission in the Near East. Palestine, Land of 
Promise, written by him in his private capacity, was published first in America by 
Harper and now, by Gollancz, in England. 

It is a depressing historical picture of soil erosion and land wastage in the Near 
East, and an enthusiastic account of Jewish achievement in Palestine. 

Dr. Lowdermilk classifies nations by the way they fulfil their responsibility for 
soil conservation. He avows that until recently his own country of America stood 
low in this respect. But as regards the Holy Lands, judgment he finds must be given 
against the Arabs. He concludes that the manner in which they have for centuries 
neglected their lands proves that they have neither the genius nor the ability to restore 
them to their possibilities. The Jews, on the other hand, by their magnificent exam- 
ples of colonization in Palestine, are deemed to have demonstrated their suitability 
for the task. He is satisfied, says the author, that another 4 million Jews could be 
settled in Palestine and Trans-Jordan if the Jordan Valley depression were fully 
utilized for power and irrigation under a ‘Jordan Valley Authority’”’ (JVA) on the 
lines of the multi-purpose TVA in the Tennessee Valley. 

The author of this book is not the first to have conceived the idea of introducing 
sea-water from the Mediterranean to make use of the drop to the Dead Sea in order 
to generate electricity, and to devote the Jordan waters wholly to irrigation. No 
one has yet established the economic feasibility of the idea. Dr. Lowdermilk ex- 
pressly omits detailed specifications and calculations and assures the reader that these 
were seen and approved by some of the foremost consulting engineers of America. 
But there is no indication as to the source, nature, reliability of the hydrological and 
engineering data which were considered in the conception of the scheme. For instance, 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of the hydrology of Western Palestine is the 
very small proportion of the rainfall which “runs off’’ over the surface, or in open 
drainage channels—this fundamental feature is ignored in the book. As another 
example, the flow of the Jordan is assumed to be sufficient to irrigate 300,000 acres— 
an assumption not reconcileable with the results of official investigations. Even on 
the basis of the author’s figures, 300,000 acres would provide farms for hardly a 4 
million people; it is not explained how the difference between that figure and 4 million 
is to be accounted for, and what is proposed in regard to the natural increase of the 
population (especially as the Arabs in Palestine increased from 650,000 to over a 
million in twenty years and must be still increasing). 

Nevertheless, in spite of certain obscurities and apparent discrepancies in fact and 
figure, Dr. Lowdermilk’s book is a most eloquent and persuasive piece of work and 
obviously reflects what has become his sincere conviction. But before his project 
could be examined as a non-political, technical proposal, it would have to be set out, 
together with all relevant data and calculations, hydrologic and economic, in the exact 
manner of a hydraulic engineering scheme. 


J.F.R. 


Jewish YoutH Comes Home. The Story of the Youth Aliyah, 1933-1943. By 
Norman Bentwich. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 714” x 5’. 159 pp. Illus. 
Map. 7s. 6d.) 


Of the many books on Palestine which have come from the pen of Norman Bentwich, 
this is one of the most attractive. It sets out to tell the story of just one aspect of the 
Jewish Renaissance in Palestine—the Youth Aliyah—and it tells it extremely well. The 
story begins with the desire of Jewish parents in Germany that some at least of their 
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children should be saved from growing up within the atmosphere of Hitler’s Reich; and 
with the determination of some Jewish youths in Germany to emigrate to Palestine. It 
ends with the record of an organized immigration of some thousands of children, and their 
integration into their new Palestinian home. The hero of the story is the veteran Zionist, 
Henrietta Szold, who, when the story opens had already passed her seventieth birthday. 


J. W. P. 


AFRICA 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. A Study of Economic Policy under Mandate. By 
Charlotte Leubuscher, Dr. Phil., Former Research Fellow of Girton College, 
Cambridge, and of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1944. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 834" x 534”. x+217pp. Map. 18s.) 


THE revent movement of opinion in Great Britain and in the United States in 
favour of international collaboration, either on a regional or a wider basis, in working 
towards the accepted aim of an advance in the economic and social standards of 
colonial populations has shown surprisingly little tendency to build on the actual 
experience of the latest and most effective scheme of international supervision repre- 
sented by the Mandates system. This is partly due to the absence of an authoritative 
review of the activities of the Mandates Commission, a want which, it may be hoped, 
will be met by one of the very few people who are in a position to give a balanced 
estimate of their work. 

In the meantime, however, this careful study of the economic policy adopted and 
the development achieved in the most important of the territories under a B Mandate 
provides much essential material for an estimate of the contribution made by the 
Mandates Commission to the solution of the economic and social problems which are 
fundamentally similar throughout the great mass of Central Africa. 

The system of Mandates was primarily a political solution to a political problem; 
economic considerations played little part, and in some cases, such as the partition of 
the Cameroons and Togoland, the solution adopted was not in accordance with the 
economic interests of the countries concerned. 

The Commission had a dual function; its immediate duty was to satisfy itself 
that the administration of the former German territories was in accordance with the 
provisions of the Mandates, but its second and much wider aim was to assist in estab- 
lishing general standards of colonial policy and bringing about a fuller realization of 
the obligations involved in colonial trusteeship. 

Dr. Leubuscher recognizes the small value of statistical comparisons with other 
dependencies and concentrates therefore on the actual course of economic develop- 
ment in Tanganyika under Mandate with apposite references to similar problems in 
other African dependencies. She deals in particular with the land and its uses by 
Africans and by foreign planters and settlers, with mining, with labour problems and 
the openings for advanced Africans, and with foreign trade, public finance and capital 
investment. It is impossible to distinguish between the results of the mandatory 
system and those depending on the operation of other economic factors, more espe- 
cially from the “‘open door’’ policy laid down in the Congo Basin Treaties and the 
Convention of St. Germain. Broadly speaking, however, the study shows that the 
direct results of the work of the Mandates Commission in all these fields have been 
small as compared with those dependent on the colonial policies of the Mandatory 
Powers and of the public opinion in those countries. An organization which has 
neither executive authority nor capital resources at its disposal cannot exert dynamic 
influence in promoting economic and social progress, it cannot be a substitute for the 
feeling of responsibility for colonial populations in advanced nations though it may 
stimulate the less progressive administrations and check abuses—it may, however, be 
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slow in recognizing them. In some respects the Mandatory States may hamper 
advance, as for instance in connection with the investment of private capital and the 
formulation of a definite policy for foreign plantations and settlements. These adverse 
results all appear to flow from the essentially political character of the Mandates and 
the tendency for international political considerations to enter into the working of 
the régime. 

The indirect effects of the work of the Commission in promoting the enlightened 
public opinion which has contributed to such advance as the International Labour 
Conventions have, on the other hand, been substantial. This is mainly due to the 
operation of the essential new factor introduced by the Mandates, an organization 
for continuous supervision of the administration of the territories concerned. The 
influence of the Commission might indeed have been greater with more adequate 
arrangements for publicity. 

On all these questions Dr. Leubuscher has provided valuable material coupled 
with suggestive criticisms, the latter more especially in connection with land policy 
and the East African Customs Union. The constitution and methods of work of the 
Mandates Commissions have also been criticized and the alternative possibilities of 
international and regional collaboration have been referred to. 

As regards the fundamental issues of the ‘‘sacred trust of civilization” the study 
maintains that the administration of Tanganyika has justified the main requirements 
of native trusteeship both on the positive and negative sides, and it has not yielded 
to the temptation to frame measures of little practical importance which would look 
well on paper. Mandatory control did not make any large contribution to these 
results but it assisted in making the experience of Tanganyika available to other 
colonial dependencies. 


ALAN Pim 
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SALUTE TO INDIA. By J. Z. Hodge, D.D., until recently Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 1944. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 714” x 5’. 127 pp. Biblio. 
6s.) 


Salute to India differs from most books recently published on the deadlock in India 
in its optimistic diagnosis of the situation. Dr. Hodge believes that confidence and 
mutual respect can yet be restored, and that Great Britain and India will again enter 
into a new and enduring partnership, since their destinies have long been deeply inter- 
woven, and each country still needs the other. 

Dr. Hodge has a good right to his opinion, since he has lived in India for forty 
years, travelled it from end to end, and knows many of the outstanding personalities 
well, some of them intimately. He faces the fact of India’s present bitterness and 
of a far deeper distrust of Great Britain’s pledged word than has ever been known 
before, and believes that most Indians are now saying to us, as Mr. Jinnah once said 
to Mr. Gandhi, ‘‘You do not mean what you say, and you do not say what you mean.” 
But he nevertheless thinks that more action and less speech-making will still remove 
this sense of frustration. The Cripps proposals were not a sop to American sentiment, 
but a genuine offer which still stands, as wise Indians know well. 

Dr. Hodge somewhat oddly devotes about a third of his book to “saluting” 
Christian Missions in India, but he has good grounds for his tribute. His obvious 
indebtedness to a Chatham House publication, Modern India and the West,' ought to 
have moved him to include that publication in his up-to-date bibliography. 


H. Gray 


1L. S. S. O’Malley (London, Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1941). 
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VERDICT ON INDIA. By Beverley Nichols. 1944. (London: Cape. 8” x 514”. 
256 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PLUCKILY overcoming the disabilities of sickness in an Indian year during which 
he covered much ground, Mr. Nichols shows that his skill as a competent reporter is 
superior to his sense of balance. He is led up the garden path by the suavity of Mr. 
Jinnah and thus gives to Pakistan an approval which reflection may make him wish 
had been less unreserved. There, as in his downright castigation of the reactionary 
influence of Hinduism, his book may be said to be the product of a shrewd, if emotional, 
observer’s reaction to the extravagant claims of the admirers of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress Party. Mr. Nichols makes errors—the most glaring is his lurid account of 
an alleged riot in a Catholic Church and his suggestion that it is typical—but he 
certainly has managed to acquire an immense amount of information in the short time 
at his disposal. On the credit side, the book explodes the make-believe which has 
exercised so malign an influence on popular judgments; on the debit side, petulance 
and effervescence detract from the value of criticisms which, more temperately phrased, 
might have done service to social reform. 


Epwin HAawarpb 


InpiA. A Bird’s-Eye View. By Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I. 1944. (London, 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Mel- 
bourne, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 8144” x 5144”. 83 pp. Maps. 2s.) 
This is a new and enlarged version of Sir Frederick Whyte’s excellent little pamphlet 

first published two years ago. The story of the Cripps Mission is continued to the date 


of Lord Wavell’s appointment, and the narrative includes the Bengal famine. The pam- 
phlet concludes on the eve of the Gandhi-Jinnah meetings. 
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Ganpu!. By Carl Heath. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8144” x 514%’. 30 pp. 
2s.) 

This short study of thirty pages is not distinguished by anything new in fact or thought 
from many similar uncritical eulogies of Mr. Gandhi which have been published. The 
chapter on Non-violent Resistance is partly an attempt to explain that Gandhi is not to 
blame for the criminal violence so often manifested by his followers. The chief importance 
of this apology lies in the fact that it has to be made at all. 

EG, 


ARE WE Humsucs? By P. J. Griffiths, C.I1.E.. M.L.A., I.C.S. 1944. (London: 
The India-Burma Association. 7144” x 434". 16 pp. n.p.) 
This little pamphlet is a good vade mecum for those who, with no first-hand knowledge 


of India, are anxious to know the answers to some of the more obvious questions about 
Indian affairs, 
Jee: 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


Gateway To Asta. Sinkiang, Frontier of the Chinese Far West. By Martin R. 
Norins. With an Introduction by Owen Lattimore. Issued in co-operation with 
the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 1944. 
(New York: John Day. 8%” 5%”. 200pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. $2.75.) 


THE moment is opportune for a general work of this kind on Sinkiang as this 
remote Chinese province may soon be drawn into the maelstrom of international 
strategy and politics. But, however close the war may move to the frontier of Sin- 
kiang, the picture of its geo-political importance given here is enormously over-inflated, 
as is the description of its value as a United Nations supply route to China. Though 
open to criticism on many scores, Mr. Norins’ industrious effort to describe the peoples, 
resources, politics and possibilities of Sinkiang will be useful to many inquiring readers. 
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Nevertheless Mr. Lattimore’ s ‘flattering latradeetion 1 in my opinion grossly overrates 
this book. The fact that the author has used Chinese sources in writing it earns special 
praise, but in fact these Chinese miscellanea seem to add very little to previous know]- 
edge of the situation (and it would even appear that Chinese authors have not devoted 
very much attention to this remote province in recent years). Moreover, no attempt 
is made to evaluate Chinese sources for the non-Chinese reader and the quotations 
pitch-forked into the text frequently obscure rather than elucidate the problem. For 
example, having no idea of the relative merits of Tu Chung-yiian and of Chiang Chiin- 
chang, it is quite impossible to decide which of them is right about the Soviet record 
in Sinkiang (pp. 55-6). Mr. Norins admits he never personally visited Sinkiang and is, 
I think, unduly squeamish about ‘‘distasteful accusations” of the extent of this Soviet 
penetration (p. 100). The sections on the different tribes and races of Sinkiang are 
conspicuously lacking in any numerical statistics, and also contain several inaccuracies 
(e.g., the Sinkiang Kazakhs are not the “famous. . . Cossacks of the Russian cavalry,”’ 
p. 90). The political significance of the recent Chinese colonization of Sinkiang is not 
indicated by Mr. Norins. Finally, there is a lack of balance and judgment in the 
unreal picture of Chinese power and of Sinkiang’s political consciousness built up here 
in terms of a “revitalized back door to Asia.” 


ne PA ante aie, 





C. G. 


My YEARs IN Cuina, 1926-1941. By Hallett Abend. 1944. (London: John Lane, 
8” x 5%". 395 pp. Mapend-paper. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. ABEND was for fourteen years New York Times correspondent in China, these 
years extending from just before the Nationalist march from Canton to the Yangtze 
in 1926 until the autumn of 1940, when the determined attempts by the Japanese to 
murder him obliged him to leave China. Mr. Abend travelled widely in pursuit of 
news and became intimate with all the leading Chinese and Japanese. This gave him 
several ‘‘scoops,” the biggest of which was the knowledge, seven weeks before it 
happened, of Japan’s intention in 1931 to seize Manchuria. This, however, interested 
America far less than the Lindberghs’ flight to the Far East, which ably competed 
with Mr. Abend’s cables for the front page. But this book is not the only one to make 
us wonder that we can have been so blind before the war. Mr. Abend gives a graphic 
account of the utter corruption of Japanese rule in China and the fortunes made by 
Japanese officers out of gambiing, opium and other vices. His book is extremely 
interesting, though the account of his personal quarrel with the Kuomintang is too 
long-winded. Brother journalists, in retrospect, must envy the enormous sums which 
the New York Times allowed him to spend in cables. 

O. M. GREEN 


Japan. By Sir George Sansom. 1944, (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 70. 7’ x 434". 32 pp. Map. 6d.) 


SucH a fair and concise statement of Japan’s position could only have been pro- 
duced by a writer with the wide knowledge and experience which Sir George Sansom 
possesses. There would appear to be few salient points whether in the past history 
or in the modern political framework of Japan on which Sir George has not touched. 
The only criticism which could be made of the work is that it is so unbiased that it 
may not have the emotional appeal which would make it widely read by the general 
public. This is a pity as it is of importance that the facts underlying Japanese policy 
should be known and grasped by the public. It is unfortunate that space did not 
allow Sir George to expand the last section dealing with the future of Japan. He says, 
“It is difficult to foresee what ideals will replace those which they [the Japanese] 
abandon. Popular initiative is not to be expected, but there are grounds for thinking 
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that a movement of revolt launched by dissident members of the governing class 
would find considerable popular support.” In connection with this it must be remem- 
bered that the Japanese are a people whose emotions have always been kept in control 
by a very strict social convention. Once an initiative is given, it may be that they 
would turn their feelings against the young officer class as being the one which has 
not only led Japan to defeat but has also destroyed the traditional social structure. 
And on this basis a new structure might be built up from which Japan would again 
become a prosperous nation but this could only be done provided that the victorious 
Powers were willing to allow her an outlet for cheaply produced consumption goods. 


E. A. 
UNITED STATES 
U.S. War Arms. By Walter Lippmann. 1944, (London: Hamish Hamilton. 


74" X35". xiii + 152 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

DuRABLE Peace. A Study in American National Policy. By Ross J. S. Hoffman. 
1944, (London, New York, Toronto: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 814" X 5%". vii +120 pp. $1.75. 8s. 6d.) 

TotaL Peace. What Makes Wars and How to Organize Peace. By Ely Culbertson. 
1944, (London: Faber & Faber. 834” X 534". 274 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


“We [the United States] have fought two great wars within the lifetime of a 
generation hardly middle-aged in order to prevent the conquest or destruction of the 
United Kingdom and the British Empire. And we have not done this because of 
British propaganda or any special affection for Britain, but because the defence of 
North America, the independence of South America, the safety of the seas and of the 
world’s great artery, required us to take arms in self-protection.’” Thus Mr. Hoffman, 
who is Associate Professor of European History in the Graduate School of Fordham 
University (New York City) sums up what, in his words, ‘“‘must be the very corner 
stone of American foreign policy.” This association with Great Britain is also ac- 
cepted by Mr. Walter Lippmann as the necessary basis of American policy unless the 
United States is again prepared to retire intohershell. This, in his view, is unlikely 
because isolationism had a strong appeal so long as the United States was convinced 
that she would never be attacked by a foreign nation provided she chose to stay out 
of war, but it is less attractive now that it is clear that, without allies, she would be 
vulnerable to foreign aggression. But he holds that an alliance with Great Britain 
would not be sufficient because, for one thing, it would give rise to fear of Anglo-Saxon 
domination. The United States must become part of the Atlantic Community of 
which she is now the geographical centre. 

The Atlantic Community is an oceanic community which includes all those 
countries with sea coasts on the North and South Atlantic Oceans and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It does not include the Baltic States except Sweden, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, or the Balkan countries, except Greece. This group of nations is bound 
together by similar interests, culture and ideals. There is no danger that these coun- 
tries will desire to fight each other because there are no territorial conflicts between 
them, these being the major sources of modern wars. The Atlantic Community is to 
be, in Mr. Lippmann’s words (p. 45) ‘‘something more elastic than a formal treaty of 
alliance, and something much less than political federation—a network of agreements 
and understandings that, as a matter of right, there will be an habitual exchange of 
information and views in the ordinary routine of the foreign offices, the war offices, 
and the departments and agencies which regulate international commerce.” 

Beyond the Atlantic Community there will lie the Russian orbit which includes 
the U.S.S.R. and the adjacent States, the Chinese orbit which comprises China, Indo- 
China, Burma, Thailand and Malaya, and emergent Asia when the peoples of India 
and the Moslem societies have achieved a power they have not hitherto had in the 
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modern world. There is no reason, Mr. Lippmann says, why there should be any 
conflict between these regions as there are no probable grounds of dispute provided 
that they do not attempt to impinge on each other by entering into alliances with 
countries which lie within the other’s orbit. This does not mean that the various 
regions should not be associated together in economic, philanthropic and scientific 
endeavours which will help in developing a spirit of world unity. 

In reaching his conclusions Mr. Lippmann rejects the principles which President 
Wilson persuaded the world to accept in 1919. The first of these was the principle of 
self-determination which ‘‘can be and has been used to promote the dismemberment 
of practically every organized state.’ Mr. Lippmann concludes that ‘despite its 
superficial ‘democracy’ the principle of self-determination is in an exact sense deeply 
un-American and uncivilizing.”” The second principle was that “there can be no 
leagues, or alliances or special covenants and undertakings within the general and 
common family of the League of Nations.’”’ This prohibited those nations which 
belonged to one strategic area from organizing a combined defence and from con- 
certing their foreign policy. President Wilson was attempting to build from the top 
down with the result that the League crashed; Mr. Lippmann hopes that by beginning 
at the bottom we may be able to construct a firmer, even though a less imposing, 
edifice. 


Professor Hoffman’s book may be said to be a companion volume to Mr. 
Lippmann’s but it is far from being superfluous. Although he reaches the same 
conclusions, he discusses some problems in more detail. He is particularly illum- 
inating on the subject of American relations with the U.S.S.R., both past, present 
and future, and his fair and reasonable suggestions ought to be carefully considered. 
He emphasizes the point that both Poland and the Baltic countries must recognize 
the dominant Russian position. Like Walter Lippmann, he excludes Germany from 
the Atlantic Community, at any rate for the present. He rejects the argument that 
Germany must be kept sufficiently strong to act as a buffer State against the U.S.S.R. 
as this might encourage Germany and the U.S.S.R. to unite against the West. Pro- 
vided Germany is kept weak, there can be no cause for conflict between the U.S.S.R. 
and the other nations. The fear of Western hostility which the Russians have felt 
in the past will then have been removed. 


Mr. Culbertson’s Total Peace contains an ingenious and complicated plan for the 
federation of the world. At the present time this hardly seems to be practical politics. 


A. L. GoopHART 


THe CoNnsTITUTION AND Wor_tp OrGANIZATION. By Edward S. Corwin. 1944. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 8” x 514". xiii +64 pp. $1.00. 6s. 6d.) 


Turs little book can be read within the space of one hour. It is a plea for the 
abandonment by the Senate of its prerogative of ratifying (or not ratifying) treaties 
by a two-thirds majority and for replacing this ‘‘outmoded constitutional procedure” 
by a simple majority in both Houses of Congress. In Professor Corwin’s view the 
Senate’s prerogative is an anachronism, and a dangerous anachronism. Alternative 
usages have grown up, and as Professor Corwin shows, the Senate itself does not now 
operate at all in the manner proposed by the Fathers of the Constitution. For if this 
book is a tract for the times, it is also a learned essay in American constitutional theory 
and practice. Its spirit may be illustrated by two quotations: ‘“‘When Total War is 
the price of Total Sovereignty, the price is too high,” and “‘the cause of peace abroad 
and the cause of constitutional democracy at home are allied causes.’’ The Englishman, 
perplexed by the difference between treaties and executive agreements, will here find 
his perplexities resolved. 


H.A.R. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, ‘‘International Affairs.” 
Sir,— 


I have read the comments of Sir John Hope Simpson, and I fear that to answer 
them in detail would require as much space as the original article. Within the length 
of a letter there is little more that I can say than that, having given them as careful 
consideration as possible, I would not modify anything in my original article. 1 
believe it would be possible to convince Sir John that the Jews are a “‘people’”’ had I 
the space to develop both a historical and a religious argument; and this is intimately 
connected with my argument on ‘“‘need”’ in relation to the Jewish future in Palestine. 
On that subject I feel that Sir John has overstressed the Arab side and understressed 
the Jewish side; and there I must leave it. 


Yours faithfully, 

JAMES PARKES 
Barley, 
Royston, 


Herts. 
January, 1945. 








